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PREFACE. 

Dear Classmates: 

The chief reason why our Quindecennial was such a splendid 
success was that we "got together" so heartily. This spirit 
is increasing throughout the Class, and one simple way for each 
and every one of you to help it along is to keep the Qass Slave 
fully informed of all that happens to each member of the 
Class. You all know by this time that '89 is more interested 
in your doings than anybody else, so write me about yourself 
from time to time, and I will jpass the news along. I hope you 
will like this book. I have done my best. 



New York City, October 15, 1904. 



Charles H. Sherrill^ 

Class Secretary. 
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TRIENNIAL. 



ended Triennial, 


the following and foi 


Gill 


Sanford 


Hinckley 


.Sawyer 


Hull 


Sears 


Huntington, R. W., 


Jr. Scott, R D. 


Hyde 


Scott, F. A. 


Jenks 


Shearman 


Keefe 


Sherrill 


Luce 


Smith, H. A. 


McQuaid 


Smith, S. L. 


Matson 


Snipe 


Merrifield 


Stokes 


Merrill 


Tuttle 


Moore 


Underhill 


Mosle 


Wallace 


Noyes 


Wells, H. W. 


Parsons 


Wells, P. P. 


Paulding 


Welch 


Peck 


Whittlesey 


Piatt 


Williams 


Pond 


Woodruff 


Robinson 


Wylie 


Rockwell 


Griggs, R. F. 


Rogers 


Huntington, J. S., Jr. 


Reed 


Ireland 



others : 

Abbe 

Aiken 

Armstrong 

Atkins 

Banks 

Barnes 

Barstow 

Bartholomew 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browning 

Coggill 

Corbin 

Crummey 

Cullinan 

Dickinson 

Donnelley 

Ellis 

Ensign 

Fisher 

Forbes 

Francke 

Freeman 

Gavegan 

The business meeting was held in Osbom Hall, Tuesday 
morning, Corbin being in the chair. Dr. Barstow was elected 
to represent the class at the Alumni dinner. A committee was 
appointed to prepare obituary notices of the members of the 
class who had died since graduation. H. A. Smith was 
appointed a committee to prepare an edition of Buchanan's 
poems. The Triennial Committee, consisting of Armstrong, 
McQuaid and Robinson, were reelected to serve as the Sex- 
ennial Committee. 

The class marched out to the Yale-Harvard ball game and 
occupied seats immediately behind first base. The game was 
very close, but was finally won by Yale with a score of 4-3. 
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8 Class of Eighty-Nine. 

After the game the class duly formed in order and marched 
back to town and visited President Dwight and Professor 
Wright, and was addressed by both of these gentlemen. 

The dinner, which was held in Harmonie Hall, was a great 
success. The Cup Committee, consisting of Sherrill, had pro- 
cured a handsome cup, which was duly presented to Colton 
Wells, son of H. Wells, by Sherrill, who made the cup speech 
on behalf of the class. This presentation occurred before the 
dinner and there was a large attendance of members of the 
gentler sex. It is needless to say they departed before the 
dinner began. After the dinner the following speakers were 
introduced by Sherrill as toastmaster, and they responded to 
the toasts which appear before their names : 

The Profession of Veracity L. S. Welch 

The Physician as a Necessary Evil D. M. Barstow 

Politics as a Science R. L. Luce 

He Left us Through Force of Circumstances J. S. Huntington, Jr. 

The Adopter of '89 F. W.Wallace 

The Athlete Turned Pedagogue W. H. Corbin 

Our Strong Points W. L. Armstrong 

Competition as a Factor in Civilization W. D. Sawyer 

Lawyers not Liars H. S. Robinson 



At the close of the dinner a delegation from '86 waited upon 
us and presented their regards and a libation. This visit was 
returned by our entire class, after which courtesies we marched 
up to the Campus and at about midnight disbanded. 

On Friday a large number of the class attended the boat 
race, which was won by Yale. The class not only had accom- 
modations upon the observation train, but they also had a 
private car to and from New London. 

On the way back from New London the class paraded 
through the train and rendered a concert in each car, to the 
great edification of the populace. On this occasion the follow- 
ing verses were rendered by our combined vocal strength : 

Mister Highlands, so they say, 
Pitched a game the other day; 
'Eighty-Nine men cheered, you see, 
So the score stood four to three. 
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Quindecennial Record. 

Now our Freshmen, so they say. 
They have won their race to-day; 
Harvard's crew, boys, came in last; 
Their athletics are all past. 

Once again old Yale has won ; 
Harvard's roast is overdone ; 
Next year they will try again; 
We will beat them just the same. 

Our Triennial is past, 

And though long it did not last. 

Ever since we hit the town 

We've turned Harvard upside down. 

Though away for three long years, 
Here again it reappears; 
Never was a Class so fine — 
Here's good luck to 'Eighty-Nine. 



Barstow prepared the following verses in honor of Triennial : 

Fetch out your biggest pewter. 

And fill it to the brim ! 
Let every loyal rooter 

Bleat out a joyous hsrmn! 
Go bid the bonfire flicker ! 

Proclaim both far and near 
The reign of fun and liquor : — 

Triennial is here. 

Away with peace and quiet; 

Let others preach and prate! 
Our youthful blood runs riot. 

This day we celebrate. 
Though staid and steady townsmen 

Be cheated of their dreams. 
We gay and giddy gownsmen 

Must shout till morning gleams. 

Come, empty all your pockets 

Of gold and silver bright 
And buy uncounted rockets 

And festive strontium light. 
Till walls toss back the chorus. 

Till skies reflect the flame. 
With all the night before us, 

Praise Alma Mater's name! 
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lo Class of Eighty 'Nine. 

We're not too old for fun, lads, 

We're neither bald nor stout. 
Our life is scarce begun, lads, 

We're only three years out 
So let this glorious night, lads. 

Blaze up with glowing cheer, 
And may we be as bright, lads. 

When next reunion's here. 



FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE TRIENNIAL COMMITTEE. 

June, 1892. 

Receipts. 

74 subscriptions at $7.00 each $518.00 

8 subscriptions at $2.00 each 16.00 

I subscription 900 

I subscription 10.00 

Subscriptions for wine, etc 283.50 

Subscriptions for car for race, through S. H. Fisher 210.00 

$1,046.50 

Balance deficiency paid by Class Secretary (Sexennial Report) 6.65 

$1,053.15 

Disbursements. 

Class cup .* $150.00 

Wheeler & Wilson band 109.60 

Material for banner 2.00 

Hack hire i.oo 

Telegram 75 

Fees to waiters 2.25 

Fence 6.00 

Record book . 1.20 

Fireworks 50.00 

Printing envelopes, posters, etc 17.90 

Rent of hall and broken glass 55.00 

Postage 5.40 

Supper . . . : 194.55 

Wine and cigars 247.50 

Car for race, through S. H. Fisher 210.00 

$1,053.15 
W. L. Armstrong, 
W. A. McQuAiD, 
H. S. Robinson, 

Triennial Committee, 
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SEXENNIAL. 



Forty-seven men attended Sexennial, as 


follows: 


Armstrong 


Hull 




Schwill 


Banks 


Huntington, 


,R.W.,Jr. 


Scott, E. D. 


Barstow 


Keefe 




Scott, F. A. 


Brewster 


Luce 




SherriU 


Browning 


Matson 




Skilton 


Coggill 


McQuaid 




Smith, H. A. 


Cook 


Merrill 




Snipe 


Corbin 


Moore 




Storrs 


Crummey . 


Mosle 




Tuttle 


Donnelley 


Osborne 




Vernon 


Ensign 


Parsons 




Washington 


Fisher 


Paulding 




Welch 


Francke 


Peck 




Wells 


Gavegan 


Pinchot 




Williams 


Griggs, J. C. 


Rockwell 
Sawyer 




Griggs, R. F. 



A very delightful and informal impromptu meeting took 
place at Mory's the night of Monday, June 24th. About twenty 
of us had previously met and dined at Heublein's and then 
repaired to Mory's, where others dropped in and we spent a 
very delightful evening. Among other ditties, a verse to the 
music of "Tommy Atkins" was spontaneously produced to the 
following effect : 

"Oh Tommy, Tommy Sawyer! 

You're the finest in the land; 
You're a credit to your classmates 

And to all your great waistband. 
May your wealth be never failing; 

May your appetite hold true ; 
God bless you, Tommy Sawyer, 

Here's your classmates' health to you ! " 

The evening was concluded by a prolonged seance on the 
Campus. 

Tuesday morning at 10.30 the business meeting of the class 
was held at No. 195 Old Chapel. Sawyer acted as Chairman 
of the meeting. McQuaid resigned as Qass Secretary. The 
resignation was accepted, and SherriU was elected Class Secre- 
tary. H. A. Smith reported progress for the special committee 
appointed at Triennial to draw up fitting resolutions touching 
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12 Class of Eighty-Nine. 

the members of the class who had died since graduation, and 
stated that the results of the committee's work would be handed 
to the new Secretary. Armstrong, Robinson and Sherrill were 
elected Decennial Committee. 

The class formed in front of Osbom Hall at 1.30 p. m., and 
marched to Yale Field, where they had seats behind first base. 
Each member of the class carried a small blue flag and we 
marched to first base via third base and deep center field, 
deploying in open order and waving our flags at full arm's 
reach. This was something very much out of the ordinary and 
seemed to gratify the grand stand enormously. In this we 
proved to have set the fashion for succeeding classes, for ever 
since that occasion it has been customary for returning classes 
to have some distinguishing marks, and to perform evolutions 
on the ball field. 

Harvard was beaten in the ball game, and much rejoiced at 
this fact, we marched back to pay our respects to President 
Dwight and Professor Wright. We then proceeded to Har- 
monic Hall for the dinner. The dinner was a great success 
and was photographed at its prime. With Welch and Sherrill 
acting as toastmasters, the following toasts were delivered to 
the class: 

Yale Gifford Pinchot 

"Somewhat is possible of resistance and of persistence and of 
creation, to this power, which will foil all emulation." 

'Eighty-Nine Langdon T. Snipe 

"Here I'll make my royal choice." 

The Passing of O. D. P Edward L. Parsons 

"With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May." 

Politics Robert L. Luce 

"As if a wheel had been in the midst of a wheel." 

A. "D. T." John C. Griggs 

"The phantasmagoria of the soul cradles and soothes me as 
though I were an Indian Yoghi ; and everything, even my own 
life, becomes to me smoke, shadow, vapor, and illusion." 

A. "D. D." Herbert A. Smith 

"Suffer me that I may speak, and after that I have spoken, mock on." 

The Lawyer George Coggill 

"It's Tommy this,' an Tommy that,* an' Tommy fall behind.* 

But it's Tlease to walk in front, sir,' when there's trouble in the wind." 

Intercollegiate Athletics William H. Corbin 

"Lo, there is much talk without." 

The Doctor Donald M. Barstow 

"I prayed to the Lord to deliver another one into my hand." 

The Complete Citizen William D. Sawyer 

"I take my circle to be above 360." 
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Quindecennial Record, 13 

After dinner a column was formed and we marched to the 
Campus, where much delightful diversion was had until long 
after midnight. 

On Friday, June 28th, a large number of us attended the 
boat races, where we had seats together on an observation car. 
The crew had the courtesy to win the boat race for us, thereby 
sending us back to our homes happy and rejoicing. 

Barstow prepared the following poem : 

The Boys of '89. 

Six years have passed o'er hill and dale, 

Since our career was started; — 
We bid farewell to Mother Yale, 

And on our ways dex)arted. 
She turned us loose, for gold and fame, 

On this defenceless planet. 
And life has never been the same 

Since '89 began it. 
Oh, 'twas a pleasant sight to see 

Our brave young faces shine! 
Boys were we, glad and free. 

Merry boys of '89. 

And now we come from many lands 

To crown our cup with roses; 
We come to shake our classmates' hands 

And count our classmates' noses. 
The combination of old friends. 

Old wine, and older stories. 
The self-same inspiration lends 

That once it lent at Mor/s. 
So here to-night we sit and sup 

A health to Auld Lang Syne. 
Fill the cup ! Drink it up ! 

Here's long life to '89, 

The gathering years their tale have read; 

We see, in many cases, 
The hair, that once adorned the head. 

Now decorate the faces. 
It's queer, as Gran'ther Time goes by, 

With what respect we meet him ; 
How, every year more thoroughly. 

We bare our heads to greet him. 
Yes, Daddy Time, to you we bow, — 

'Tis you can "draw the line;" 
See it now, on the brow 

Of the man of '89. 
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14 Class of Eighty-Nine. 

Yet, be it so, pray why regret? 

We've still some shock-heads showy; 
We're not as old as mountains yet, 

Nor is our sky-line snowy. 
And, should it whiten here and there. 

Take this, my word unbiased; — 
The snow is always earliest where 

The mountains are the highest 
Our upward progress never stops, 

Tho' wintry suns may shine 
On the mops at the tops 

Of the boys of '89. 

What are we doing, anyway? 

What's our excuse for living? — 
For man must work, as well as play. 

And taking comes by giving. 
We bear the marks of honest toil. 

And not less honest playtime. 
Although some work by midnight oil. 

And others in the daytime. 
We all must strive at morning bright 

Who wish at eve to dine; 
There's no light appetite 

In the Class of '89. 

Some lie with stones at foot and head. 

And some in General Sessions ; 
And some are to their idols wed. 

And some to their professions. 
Some fall a prey to Cupid's darts. 

While some have lacked permission ; 
So these are bachelors in arts 

And those in their condition. 
So goes the world with all its noise. 

And so, as I opine. 
Go the joys of the boys 

Of the Qass of '89. 

"Eheu fugaces," says the sage, 

"Anni labuntur" truly : 
The strongest arm grows weak with age. 

The clarion voice unruly; 
But, even tho' our voices fail, 

Tho' land and ocean sever. 
Our hearts shall sing the praise of Yale, — 

Old Yale!— Dear Yale I— forever. 
And when reunion time comes on. 

We'll all come back to dine. 
Till the fun all is done 

Of the boys of '89. 
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Quindecennial Record, i$ 

FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE SEXENNIAL COMMITTEE. 
June, 1895. 

Receipts. 

46 dinner subscriptions at $7.50 $345-00 

1 dinner subscription at $7.00 7.00 

44 baseball admission and seat ticket subscriptions at $1.00 44.00 

2 baseball seat ticket subscription at 50 cents 1.00 

12 observation train ticket subscriptions at $2.50 30.00 

16 subscriptions for wine, fireworks, etc., at $10.00 160.00 

20 subscriptions for wine, fireworks, etc., at $5.00 100.00 

I subscription for wine, fireworks, etc., at $4.50 4.50 

I subscription for wine, fireworks, etc., at $3.00 3.00 

I subscription for wine, fireworks, etc., at $2.50 2.50 

I subscription for wine, fireworks, etc., at 50 cents .50 

$697.50 
Disbursements. 
1895. 

May 15. To stamped envelopes $ 2.08 

June 14. To Case, Lockwood & Brainard, printing circulars, 
$4.00; large stamped envelopes, $4.50; statistic 

blanks, $2.85 11.35 

25. To carpenter, for bracing fence .50 

" Dole for making banner 15.00 

" 65 baseball admissions and seats 48.75 

'* I baseball admission and seat subscription returned i.oo 

" telephoning .30 

" hack for music, etc 1.00 

" fees at dinner 2.60 

26. " rent of Harmonic Hall, broken glass, and fee for 

janitor 59.00 

" E. Hall, for wine, beer, cigars, etc 125.65 

" bill for fireworks 35.00 

" bill for flowers 8.25 

" J. W. Stewart, for catering 137-50 

" J. W. Stewart, for breakage 5.06 

" Pope's Band 172.50 

" Beers' drug store, for having fence removed i.oo 

" 12 observation train tickets at $2.50 30.00 

July 16. ** Case, Lockwood & Brainard, postal cards printed. . 2.50 
19. " L. S. Welch, for menus, $14.09; telegrams and 

telephone messages, $4.14 18.23 

$677-27 

Balance turned over to C. H. Sherrill, Class Secretary 20.25 

$697.50 
W. L. Armstrong^ 
W. A. McQuAiD, 
H. S. Robinson^ 

Sexennial Committee, 
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1 6 Class of Eighty-Nine. 

'89 DINNER, APRIL 21, 1898. 
Yale Club^ New York City. 

It was suggested that the New York and Brookl3m '89 men 
dine together at the Yale Club. The more it was talked about 
the more possible and desirable it seemed, until finally a suit- 
able date was selected. Stokes was very energetic in the 
arrangements, and the result of his enthusiasm was a very suc- 
cessful dinner, held April 21, 1898, at the Yale Qub, Madison 
Square, New York. It was the first of what proved to be 
a long series of similar dinners. These small class dinners 
have more or less come into fashion during the last few years 
in New York, and it would seem from the statistics that the 
older the class, the better the attendance at the dinners. 

The following twenty-five were present : Messrs. Ames, Arm- 
strong, Barnes, Barstow, Bradner, Brewster, Coggill, Donnelley, 
Fisher, Freeman, Gavegan, Hinckley, King, Mosle, Peck, Pike, 
Pinchot, Rockwell, F. A. Scott, H. A. Smith, Stokes, Tuttle, 
Vernon, Welch and Whittlesey. 



'89 DINNER, NOVEMBER 11, 1898. 
Yale Clxjb, New York Crrv. 

A very successful dinner was held at the Yale Qub, Madison 
Square, New York City, the night of November 11, 1898. It 
occurred to several '89 men that as this was the eve of the 
Princeton football game, there would probably be a mrniber of 
out-of-town '89 men in New York for the football game, and 
this proved to be the case. It was not supposed that more than 
a dozen or fifteen men would be present, and that the dinner 
would be quite informal, but the attendance was very much 
larger than expected and the dinner was probably the most 
formal one which the class has ever had. Perhaps we are get- 
ting very sedate. 

Several informal speeches were formally made and a number 
of formal songs were very informally sung. If anybody pres- 
ent failed to have a good time he should be congratulated upon 
the ability he showed in concealing his emotions. 
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Quindecennial Record, 17 

Dinners such as these serve a very useful purpose in the mat- 
ter of keeping the class in touch. They are something quite 
different from a reunion dinner in that men are not impressed 
with a holiday feeling, and are more apt to show their common 
or garden, work-a-day selves. 

The following twenty-seven men were present at the dinner : 
Messrs. Corbin, Barstow, Luce, Pinchot, Mosle, S. L. Smith, 
Washington, Wylie, Hinckley, Bradner, Ames, Shearman, 
Ensign, Vernon, Storrs, Stokes, Brewster, Gavegan, P. Wells, 
Williams, J. Griggs, Freeman, H. A. Smith, R. Griggs, Bar- 
tholomew, Sherrill and Hartshome. 
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DECENNIAL. 



Sixty-three men 


attended Decennial, as 


follows : 


Ames 


Gill 


Richardson 


Austin 


Griggs, J. C. 


Robinson 


Banks 


Hull 


Sawyer 


Barnes 


Huntington, R. W. 


Scott, F. A. 


Barstow 


Keefe 


Shearman 


Bradner 


Kent 


Sherrill 


Brewster 


King 


Skilton 


Brooks 


Lefler 


Smith, H. A. 


Browning 


Lucas 


Smith, S. L. | 


Coggill 


Luce 


Snipe i 


Cook 


McMahon 


Stokes 


Corbin 


McQuaid 


Tuttle 


Crummey 


Matson 


Underbill 


Cullinan 


Merrifield 


Wallace 


Daniels 


Merrill 


Waring 


Dickinson 


Moore 


Welch 


Ellis 


Mosle 


Wells, P. P. 


Ensign 


Parsons 


Winters 


Fisher 


Peck 


Bishop, N. W. 


Francke 


Peres 


Griggs, R. F. 


Gavegan 


Pinchot 


Day, A. H., '89 S. ' i 



Realizing that there are many things to be done and pleas- 
antly done before the actual exercises of Decennial began, the 
men began to arrive in New Haven on Saturday, and we had 
a very nice party at the Graduates Club on Saturday night. 
More came on Sunday, and on Monday our company began to 
assume the proportions of a regiment. Monday was a very 
pleasant day. A game, of what I was informed was "Base- 
ball," took place in front of Durfee, and other similar quasi- 
athletic pursuits were pursued. A continuous afternoon tea 
was held at the Graduates Club, where the new arrivals were 
welcomed. During the late afternoon a momentous thing took 
place: the idea of wearing class uniforms at Commencement 
exercises, which has since then spread all over the country, 
emerged from the intellect of '89 full grown like Minerva from 
the brow of Jove. Each and all bedizened themselves with 
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neatly fitting white cloth suits and thus disguised we set out upon 
a swift sea-going trolley for Savin Rock, where twenty-eight of 
us dined at Mr. Hill's Tavern. Later in the evening some of 
us attended the Senior Prom as a testimonial of esteem to the 
class of '99. 

Tuesday morning Parsons spoke on behalf of our class at 
the Alimini meeting in Alumni Hall. 

Our class business meeting was held in Osbom Hall at one 
o'clock. H. A. Smith reported that a limited edition of 
Buchanan's poems had been published. A vote of thanks was 
passed to him for his arduous and painstaking labors in this 
publication. 

The Decennial Committee, consisting of Fisher, Robinson, 
Sherrill and Welch, were reelected to serve as the Quindecennial 
Committee. It was voted that the class hold a special reunion 
in the autumn of 1901, upon the occasion of the Bicentennial of 
the University. The meeting then adjourned and the class was 
photographed on the steps of Osbom. After lunch we went 
forth in private trolley cars to see the Yale-Harvard baseball 
game. As was our custom, we performed a series of magni- 
ficent evolutions out in deep center field and finally marched to 
our seats behind first base amid the plaudits of the multitude. 
Harvard won the game by the close score of 4 to 3. On our 
return to town we disembarked from our trolley cars at the 
corner of York Street and marched to pay our respects to 
President Dwight and later to President Hadley, ending our 
march in the Court Street Music Hall, where we dined. During 
the dinner an informal business meeting discussed the pos- 
sibility of the class making some form of gift to the Campus. 
A committee was appointed with instructions to attempt to raise 
funds sufficient to purchase a statue of Nathan Hale. Welch 
and Sherrill as toastmasters refereed the following toast list : 

Toast List. 

"Neath the Ehns" J. S. McMahon 

'Ten years ago I made a mock 
Of filthy trades and traffics." 

Reciting on "General Information" D. M. Barstow 

"Not prepared, sir." 

Collateral, and its Pursuit C. S. King 

"On the banks of the Wabash." 
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Sweethearts and Wives George Coggill 

"No matter what you do, 
If your heart be true." 

Expansion W. D. Sawyer 

" *Tis not so deep as a well, or so wide as a church-door ; 
but 'tis enough, 'twill serve." 

Decennial J. C. Griggs 

"Here's to 'Eighty-Nine, 
There was never Class so fine ! " 

Two poems sent by H. W. Wells and Ewing were read ; they 
are as follows: 

TEN YEARS— A PARABLE. 

To move at last in the van 
As well becomes a man. 
To strike a blow in the fight. 
One good strong blow for God 

and the right. 
And so free life from the ban ! 
I After many a fall 

And failure sore and Rash in the pan 

The soldier hears his commander's call. 
And smites as a soldier can. 
Ye who are battered and beaten 

Baffled and held at bay, 
Ye who hold a heart of gold 

In a mastering mass of clay: 

A soul may sin, but a soul may pray, 

And this is the burden of my lay. 

Men are not made in a day. 

A trivial child will chequer his play 

With many a wanton and foolish whim. 
He will not be a child alway. 

Let us forgive it and grant it to him, 

The time to repair and the time to repay. 

We of December — ^he of May — 

Men are not made in a day! 

Only begin, begin, 

Let the sweet light break in. 
Banish the darkness and have its sway, 

Put us at last in the van. 

To do the deeds of a man. 
Look to the last ! Far away 

Over the shivering, shuddering night 
God throws the robe of His Day. 

Hubert Wetmosb Wells. 
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THE OLD YALE FENCE. 

The old fence stood on the corner then ; 

In the days when Youth was king: 
Those glorious days — ^toned down by haze — 

When we flapped our Freshman wing. 
A terrible sacred, awful shrine, 

Where Freshman fresh were slain ; 
So we were told, though we tried to be bold 

When we passed to this sad refrain. 
(Whistle Freshman's March.) 

But soon in the changing scenes of life 

We sat on that well-worn fence. 
The World was ours — ^also the stars 

Ohl Sophomore consequence: 
And every moment which Time vouchsafed 

Was passed on that hard old rail. 
As critics fine, 'twas joy divine 

To watch the Freshman quail. 

Not long. As Juniors we moved around 

To the Chapel Street side, and then 
With elbows on knees we'd sing our glees. 

And feel we were growing men. 
We were versed in the college ethics; 

There were optionals now to choose : 
And maidens fair were beginning to share 

Our hopes and our college news. 

And then, as Seniors, the fence was sought 

As the Golden Fleece of old 
When the moon would rise from the eastern skies; 

And stories of hope were told. 
And we felt that the time was flying; 

That the work of our lives was near; 
And with pipes aglow we'd murmur low 

Of the thoughts we held most dear. 

The **king of the campus" time soon passed. 

Commencement brought the end. 
Armed by old Yale we all set sail. 

Hard parting with each loved friend. 
And since we are launched on the sea of life, 

And the years go gliding by. 
We often long for an old Yale song 

And the sound of our old Class cry. 

And now on that sacred ground we loved 

Stands ornate Osborn Hall. 
The fence is gone. Old Yale strides on 

To the century's clarion call. 
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*Tis a different Yale from the Yale of ours ; 

The old must yield to the new. 
'Tis a different Yale from the Yale of ours : 

But the Blue's the same old Blue. 

And the old fence stands in the moonlight still, 

In the mystic halls of Mind : 
And the old elms trace 'cross the moon's pale face 

Shadows of friendships kind. 
The elm boughs murmur and bend and nod 

As they did in the days gone by; 
And again we hear, out loud and clear, 

The "rahs" of our old Qass cry. 

Then here's to Yale ! May the same old hail 

Ring down the aeons to come; 
Till that glorious time, when in garments fine, 

She may hear the words, "Well done!" 
''Well done, old Yale!" and the planets pale 

Glide on with that sweet refrain 
When the old Brick Row, the dear old Fencx^ 

And the ghosts of us all are lain. 

Joseph Grant Ewing. 

In accordance with the custom established at triennial and 
sexennial, Barstow, the Class Poet, versified as follows : 

Here ye the lines as I have wrote, 

By order of the Secretary. 
Whether to criticise or quote. 
Hear ye the lines as I have wrote, 
Being as how I am the pote 

Of this here annvverserary. 
Hear ye the lines as I have wrote 

By order of the Secretary, 

Hark to the unaccustomed noise 

Of mid-day shouts, and midnight revels; — 
More merry than a hundred boys, 

More noisy than a thousand devils! 
Rent are mine ears with beat of drum, 

Blinded mine eyes with bonfires burning. 
What? Can it be Decennial's come. 

And 'Eighty-Nine's again returning? 

It is, it is ! we come with cheers. 
This day for which we've long been waiting. 

To set New Haven by the cars. 
To set ourselves to celebrating. 
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From chaste Chicago*s peaceful rest, 
From rock-bound Maine-coast's foggy weather, 

From north, from south, from east, from west, 
We come to-day, all boys together. 

We "lure the moving finger back 

To cancel" all of ten years' writing. 
We smooth our foreheads of the track 

Of work and worry, fun and fighting. 
We walk again in boyhood's path. 

And morning calls us forth, to grapple 
With Greek and Latin, "Lit" and "Math.," 

And bow to Prexy in the chapel. 

The campus greets us with a smile. 

Kind as of old, or kinder, maybe. 
Once more the merry hours we wile. 

With marbles, tops, and "nigger-baby." 
On Alma Mater's spacious lap 

Her sturdy sons are snugly sitting.— 
Nor care a continental rap * 

How fast the happy days are flitting. 

Our sturdy athletes lead the crews, 

Our graceful striplings lead the dancers. 
Our ready penmen, in the News 

Bring forth each day their strange romances. 
Our deacons, from their throne in Dwight, 

Expound what sins a man should lay for; — 
And, in the darksome shades of night, 

Our "antis" give them things to pray for. 

Oh happy, careless times of yore! 

Oh days of play, and nights of revel, 
When fun was always to the fore 

And Atra Cura to the devil! 
We liked our friends, and fought our fights. 

And drank our beer, and sang our ditties, 
Nor hankered for the sweet delights 

Of life, and love, and — Cup Committees. 

ilc :¥ * ^ * 

The shining vision fades away. 

I see a row of older faces, 
That come, on this reunion day, 

To greet the dear familiar places. 
To pace the campus' holy walks, 

To feel the elm trees arching o'er us. 
To hear perhaps, some old-time talks. 

And sing, perhaps, some old-time chorus. 
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We've all begun to live our lives. 

In college fields no more we're grazing; — 
We've finished sharpening up our knives, 

And through the world our trail we're blazing. 
We did not smell the battle's smoke, — 

Not ours the fame of noisy warfare. 
We stayed at home, like quiet folk, 

And worked for bed, and bread, and car-fare. 

We're getting on toward middle age ; — 

We've cut our teeth, and dropped our rattle. 
And some have heard the heathen rage. 

And some have heard their babies prattle. 
And some of us have lines of care. 

That tell the tale of thoughts that harry;— 
Some doughty deed we didn't dare;— 

Some merry maid we mightn't marry. 

But for to-night, at least, we're young 1 

Our old Class yell, right loud you hear it! 
No quaver in the songs we've sung. 

No chilling of the old-time spirit ! • 
Let every heart keep holiday. 

Let every classmate pledge his neighbor; — 
To-night we drink 1 To-night we play! 

To-morrow, back to life and labor. 

And oft, in many a coming year, 

May we good fellows clink our glasses ; 
And when at last the time draws near 

To sleep beneath the waving grasses, 
The "Cup of darker drink" we'll quaflF 

With that good sand that never fails us. 
And be this line our epitaph, — 

"A good old Class of loiral Yaleses." 

The latter part of the dinner was illumined and intensified 
by the graceful arts of photography, music, dancing, et al. 
Later in the evening, armed with fireworks, we marched forth 
and set out for the Campus. After brief reverential exercises 
at the class ivy, we gave a concert in Vanderbilt quadrangle. 
At twelve o'clock our band departed and was succeeded by 
another band, which rendered still further concerts ad lib. 

On Wednesday many of the class departed, but a goodly 
number remained to dine at the Alumni dinner in Alumni Hall. 

On Thursday about twenty of the class went together to 
New London and witnessed the boat races from the east shore 
observation train. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF DECENNIAL COMMITTEE. 

Publication, Sexennial Bqpk j $ 356.25 

Subscriptions 329.00 

Deficit 27.25 

Receipts. 

Qass dues at $3.00 $ 270.18 

64 Decennial dues at $10.00 640.00 

I Decennial due at $2.00 : 2.00 

47 wine subscriptions 277.00 

31 boat race tickets, $2.00 62.00 

4 baseball tickets at 50 cents 2.00 

20 rebates on baseball tickets at 50 cents 10.00 

27 room rentals (250 York street) 89.00 

By subscriptions to Buchanan's poems 114.00 

$1,466.18 
1899. Disbursements. 

May 13. Stamps, etc $ 3.00 

June 26. E. P. Judd & Co., blank books .50 

E. P. Judd & Co., white hats 24.00 

27. Pain's Fireworks Co 51.05 

Edward Malley Co., small flags 11.25 

30. Pope's Band, music 166.50 

July I. S. H. Moore, flowers 7.50 

H. C. Bretzfelder, rent of hall 40.00 

7. G. W. Fleming, dinner 197-55 

21. H. E. Hopkins, printing menu 9.50 

Aug. 2. Geo. H. Ford & Co., lettering for flags 2.50 

19. Chas. Munson & Co., material for flags 4.00 

F. H. & W. R. R., car fare for band, etc. 3.15 

C. W. Prindle, car streamers 8.00 

June 26. Hills Homestead, dinner 32.70 

July 5. E. E. Hall & Son 123.72 

June 16. L. M. Daggett, 30 boat race tickets 75-00 

26. Y. U. B. B. Ass'n., 40 baseball tickets 45.00 

30. Rebate on one baseball ticket .50 

Aug. 19. H. L. Griggs, care of accounts 5.00 

A. R. Clark, rooms, 250 York street 108.00 

Sept 15. Publication Buchanan Poems, H. A. Smith 172.00 

L. S. Welch, postage, etc., Buchanan Poems 16.51 

Dec. 10. C. H. Sherrill, deficit Sexennial Book 27.25 

C. H. Sherrill, postage, stenographer, etc. 35.00 

30^ Jersey City Printing Co., publication Decennial Book 296.00 

$1,466.18 
S. H. Fisher, 
H. S. Robinson, 
C. H. Sherrill, 
L. S. Welch, 

Decennial Committee, 
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'89 DINNER, NOVEMBER 16, 1900. 

Yale Club, New York City. 

Following is an account of "A semi-occasional dinner which 
casually occurred at the Yale Club, New York City. 

Dinner Committee, those present: 

Chairman; The Owner of this menu. Instigator and Class 
Slave; The Secretary. Seven-thirty, Dinner; 10.30, No 
speeches; 12.30, Police Interference." 

The above schedule was carried out with great care and 
with comparatively small loss of life and property. As the 
class had not met together since June 1899, upon the occasion 
of our Decennial, there were a number of matters which 
required a g^eat deal of conversation ; for a wonder, the class 
refrained from its usual practice of voting. Nothing was voted 
upon! 

The following twenty men attended the dinner: 



Barstow 


McQuaid 


SherriU 


Corbin 


Merrifield 


Smith, H. A. 


Fisher 


Moore 


Stokes 


Gavegan 


Pike 


Vernon 


Griggs 


Pinchot 


Welch 


Luce 


Sawyer 


Williams 


McMahon 


Scott, F. A. 





•89 DINNER, MAY 9, 1901. 

Yalb Club, New York City. 

"To demonstrate that our Room, though fine, is no better 
than our Company" a gallant '89 Company assembled to dedi- 
cate the '89 Room in the new building of the Yale Qub. The 
motto on the menu ran "We never care to wander from our 
own fireside," and a right cosey evening did we have, our 
world-worn nerves being soothed by sundry well-worn songs 
and recitations, in addition to the joy caused by the discovery 
of several hitherto unknown "parlor-entertainers" among our 
ntimber. Valentine prepared several highly agreeable posters 
which, from their position on the walls, served to remind and 
enlighten us upon certain points of undergraduate life, such as 
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Hotchkiss inspecting the Campus, '90 securing possession of 
diminutive country houses, etc., besides scenes from the life of 
Mahoney's brindle cat 

The Roster of our company that evening discloses the fol- 
lowing twenty-one names: 

Barstow Gavegan Saw3rcr 

Bishop, N. W. Lefler Sherrill 

Brewster Luce Smith, H. A. 

Coggill McQuaid Vernon 

Crummey Moore Washington 

Ensign Pinchot Welch 

Fisher Rockwell Williams 
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The Quindecennial Quartette rendered the following selec- 
tion: 

New Haven, September 25, 1901. 
To the Members of 'Eighty-Nine: 

Will we please see you in New Haven October 20th to 23d indnsive, 
or as much of that time as is in any way possible? We think you vnll 
miss it if you do not come. 

"It" means not only the Bicentennial of Yale, an event quite without 
parallel in the history of this country or any other country, as far as we 
know, and worth any sacrifice to participate in and witness ; "it" means 
also a reunion of the Qass of 'Eighty-Nine. 

The class will have headquarters, so that we can see a good deal of 
each other as well as see all the celebration, and we shall have one good 
class meeting in the form of a dinner. 

This dinner will be on Monday night, October 21st, at 5.30 o'clock. 
The procession will form at 8.00, and we must be ready to join it at 
8.30 or 845. Particulars will be sent you as to place of dinner and head- 
quarters on hearing from you. 

The assessment for the supper will be $2.50 per man, which is intended 
to include cigars, etc 

The only other expense is $2.00 for your uniform and torch. These 
we will secure for you if we hear from you by October 5th. If you do 
<iiot wish to secure them through us, please address Thomas Denny, Jr., 
62 Cedar Street, New York City, Treasurer of the Committee on Grad- 
uate Participation. Application must be made at once in this matter, in 
order to be sure of the uniform* at a reasonable price. 

As to rooms, it has been found impossible to place the class together 
in one house; but the Committee has secured the option on a number 
of diflFerent rooms, which we will turn over to applicants in order. We 
cannot make any guarantees in this matter, and must hear from you by 
October 5th. 

A class reunion and a Bicentennial is a combination attraction we 
cannot offer ofteto in a man's lifetime. There is further an opportunity 
to meet the men of other classes in college in our day, which is not 
possible at the usual reunions. In behalf of the Class, and in behalf of 
the University, we urge your prompt acceptance of this proposition of 

your Committee. 

Samuel H. Fisher, 
Henry S. Robinson, 
Charles H. Sherrill, 
Lewis S. Welch. 
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Attracted by this musical menu, the following sixty men 
reported for pleasurable duty in New Haven : 



Armstrong 


Griggs, J. C. 


Snipe 


Barnes 


Huntington, R. W. 


Stokes 


Barstow 


Israeli 


Storrs 


Banks 


Keefe 


Tuttle 


Bishop, E. S. 


Kent 


Valentine 


Bradner 


Lemer 


Vernon 


Brewster 


Luce 


Wallace 


Browning 


Matson 


Waring 


Cook 


McMahon 


Washington 


Corbin 


Moore 


Welch 


Cruinmey 


Mosle 


Wells, H. W. 


Dickinson 


Pinchot 


Wells, P. P. 


Donnelley 


Richardson 


Whittlesey 


Ellis 


Robinson 


Williams 


Ensign 


Sage 


Wylie 


Fisher 


Sawyer 


Griggs, R. F. 


Francke 


Scott, E. D. 


Hegamin 


Freeman 


Scott, F. A 


Huntington, J. S. 


Gait 


Sherrill 


McClellan 


Gavegan 


Skilton 


Squire 



True to our well known studious habits, our headquarters 
were chosen in lecture room, Osbom Hall, C^, (C standing for 
Class, and ^ for prime — a prime Class). Two Registers were 
kept there, one in the wall, through which cold air poured into 
the room, and one on the desk, in which hot air was inscribed. 
The Secretary has preserved the latter as a rare exhibit of 
Spencerian gymnastics. 

The New Haven Auxiliary Branch of the Quindecennial 
Committee tock judicial notice of the fact that if Bicentennial 
was to be a Yale affair and not a side show to an '89 reunion, 
it would be necessary to separate the class as widely as pos- 
sible. Some of us were located in sundry obscure and demure 
lodgings in town, others were launched upon the perilous waters 
of the Silent Sound (i. e. the "C. H. Northam" tied fast to her 
pier) and still others (carefully chosen for austerity of Kfe) 
were located over the city line at Branford and environs. Our 
first official round-up was at dinner Monday night at Warner 
Hall, which gastronomic function was attended by fifty- four 
men, viz, all the above list but Armstrong, J. C. Griggs, Israeli, 
Sage, E. D. Scott and Wallace. 
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A very seductive flashlight photograph was taken of the din- 
ner. Hubert Wells asked grace. Barstow presided over the 
latter part of the dinner in truly ideal fashion, to wit, he spoke 
himself, but called upon no other speakers. Luce tried 
repeatedly to speak but was prevented in a harmoniously con- 
sistent manner by his admiring neighbors. 

One very attractive feature of the dinner was the presence 
of a number of men who had attended no previous reunion. 

Most of the men had secured the blue academic gowns and 
mortar boards which were to be used in the torchlight parade, 
and as many wore them during the dinner, there was thereby 
lent to the feast many of the delightful features of a sheet-and- 
pillowcase party. 

Punctually fifteen minutes behind time the class paraded over 
to the Campus and took up the position assigned to it half 
an hour ahead of time. 

McMahon carried the '89 banner, owing to the courtesy of 
two classmates, each of whom had a prior right to the honor ; — 
Crummey because of his height, and Stokes because of his 
greater noise-dynamic potentiality and of his at least equal 
ability as a drum major. 

That torchlight parade was something to be remembered all 
one's life, and was worth a trip across the continent to behold. 
Each class vied with the others in producing as attractive as 
possible a feature in a really wonderfully beautiful whole. 

Tuesday. 

All of the class arose in time for luncheon, some even earlier. 
Almost all of us went out to the Field in the afternoon ostensi- 
bly to see the Yale-Bates football game, but really to see the 
team of graduate stars beat the University team. This latter 
was a great game to watch, and our chief interest in it was in 
beholding the rejuvenescence of our Corbin. Great as was his 
play, it lacked some of the old features we used to love, such 
as the method of locomotion so aptly described by Kid Beecher 
as that of an old woman ambling on eggs. 

We did not all dine together Tuesday evening, but met at 
8 o'clock on the Campus at the seats appointed for us in the 
amphitheatre. No one who was there that night will lose the 
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impression he then received of the strength and the cohesion 
of the graduate side of Yale life. Down in front of the seats 
was the stage on which were depicted by the undergraduates 
scenes from the history of Yale, beginning with the historic 
one of the ministers donating their books for the foundation of 
the college. Scene after scene was depicted with remarkable 
skill until the whole of the past history of Yale had passed 
before our eyes. Back on the seats was a history of Yale for 
almost a century, for, in that vast body of graduates were not 
only those who had lately gone out from under the elms, but 
also men of middle life and many white-haired old gentlemen 
whose enthusiasm was not only as great as that of their younger 
brothers, but was also ripened like old wine by the many years 
that had passed since their graduation. During the intervals 
which took place between the scenes on the stage, the time was 
most delightfully filled by tremendous singing of old Yale songs 
led by a trained chorus of undergraduates. It fell to the lot 
of our class to teach these numerous older and younger brothers 
of ours how to sing "Show me the Scotchman" and a few 
other kindred ditties. Wonderful as was the whole of this 
evening spent in this vast amphitheatre under the elms, lighted 
by the stars above us, perhaps the most inspiring feature of all 
was the singing of the Doxology by the ten thousand graduates 
which took place just at the close of the scenes on the stage. 

Wednesday. 

Our class took part in the parade of graduates in the morn- 
ing, and were kept busy replying to the demands for "Show 
me the Scotchman," the revival of which song by us the night 
before had made such an effect on Yale life that it is even to 
this day known as the '89 song. A number of pleasant features 
occurred during the morning, among which it seems well to 
touch upon the delightful ride which some fifteen or twenty 
of us took in an express wagon. We selected the route which 
was to be later taken by the University authorities and their 
distinguished guests, which seemed to provide the assembled 
crowd with a sort of satisfaction which these more distinguished 
successors were probably unable to elicit. 

It had been the plan of the University authorities that the 
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Bicentennial should be more of a University reunion than a 
class reunion, but '89 managed to accomplish both results in a 
way that proved to be most gratifying not only to the Univer- 
sity, but also to our humbler selves ! 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 



October 28, 1901. 



Reunion at Bicentennial. 
Samuel H. Fisheb, in account with Qass of '89 : 

Dr. 
To amount received on old accounts, since last report. . $ 3I-S2 

To amount received for costumes, 38 at $2.00 $ 76.00 

To subscriptions for dinner, 56 at $2.50 a plate 140.00 

To Arthur H. Day, '89 Sheff., share of expenses 51.00 267.00 



$298.52 



Contra Cr. 

By cash paid for costumes, 38 at $2.00 $ 76.00 

" " J. W. Stewart, incidentals 3.35 

" " J. W. Stewart, 78 dinners 117.00 

" " K E. Hall & Son, wines and cigars 47.6o 

" " Richardson, care of wine 2.00 

" " Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, printing 12.25 

$258.20 

Balance carried forward $40.32 

Room Account. 

To subscriptions for rooms, 2 for 4 days, at $8.00 $16.00 

" " 2 for 3 days, at $6.00 12.00 

" " 3 for 2 days, at $4.00 12.00 



$40.00 



Contra. 
By cash paid Mrs. V. F. McNeil $40.00 
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'89 DINNER, NOVEMBER 44, 1902. 

Yale Club, New York City. 

The Better Element of the Class took this opportunity to 
extend to itself the courtesy of a Friendly Dinner, partly as a 
testimonial of esteem, but mostly to demonstrate their approval 
of themselves. Certain riotous features, caused by the strong 
class feeling of Merrifield and Paulding upon their triumphal 
return to the class fold, were with great difficulty repressed. 
In fact, it took the joint effort of the entire joint throughout 
the entire evening to thwart the joint efforts on the joint of 
those two gentlemen. A certain Scientific society, which was 
dining in an adjacent room, paid us a very delightful, respectful 
and flattering visit at one period of the evening, and then grace- 
fully retired full of the praises of '89, and other sundries. 

The Better Element assembled on that occasion consisted of 
the following twenty-three sub-elements : 



Armstrong, 


Luce, 


Sherrill, 


Barstow, 


McMahon, 


H. A. Smith, 


Coggill, 


Merrifield, 


Stokes, 


Corbin, 


Moore, 


Valentine, 


Crummey, 


Paulding, 


Vernon, 


Ensign, 


Sawyer, 


Washington, 


Gavegan, 


F. A. Scott, 


Williams. 


Kent. 


Shearman, 





'89 DINNER, JUNE 25, I903. 

Travers Island^ Long Island Sound. 

The Class Slave sent out the following notice: "Rain or 
shine, a moonlight yachting party of '89 folk will leave foot of 
East 42d Street, New York, Friday, June 19, 5 p. m. sharp. 
Dinner will be secured in an unprotected hamlet on the Sound, 
returning by midnight. Dinner and sail, $3. All come." 
Rude Boreas and the Ice Trust combined to produce such 
weather upon the 19th, that the dinner had to be postponed 
until the 25th. This adjournment and various engagements cut 
the number of those who finally attended down to the following 
3 
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eleven men: Barstow, Brewster, Coggill, Crummey, Gavegan, 
Luce, Sawyer, Shearman, Sherrill, Washington and Williams. 
A glance at the names will reveal that the party was very select, 
only the best element of the Class being present. The Yale 
University Boat Club had very courteously won all three races 
at New London on the morning of the 25th, thus giving '89 
something to celebrate in the evening. This courtesy was very 
much appreciated and simply served to show, in a small way, 
how highly the University considers '89. At midnight the 
whole company returned to New York together, except Sawyer, 
who fell apart and went home to New Rochelle. 



'89 DINNER, NOVEMBER I3, I903. 

Yale Club^ New York City. 

In accordance with what has grown to be our local custom, 
certain '89 New Yorkers attended by certain missionaries from 
other '89 colonies, foregathered upon the eve of the Yale- 
Princeton game, and sat down together in peace, and rose up 
together in harmony. The presence of a large detachment of 
skillful songbirds made the harmony even more convincing than 
is our wont. The following poetry disfigured the menu : 

"The ways were parted up the back and also down the middle. 
We'll join them with a carpet tack, and sing hey diddle diddle; 

The parted ways are joined to-night beneath the chestnut tree, 
Who'll shake the ancient chestnuts off? By gosh, it's up to we!" 

The familiar style and lucidity of these verses led to many 
shrewd guesses as to their authorship. Later (quite later) 
downstairs in the grill room we joined our harmonies to those 
of other vintages, with results highly gratifying to all. 

Our twenty-one choristers were as follows: 



Barstow, 


Griggs, 


Moore, 


Brewster, 


Kennedy, 


Sawyer, 


Corbin, 


Lefler, 


Sherrill, 


Crummey, 


Luce, 


Stokes, 


Ensign, 


McMahon, 


Tuttle, 


Ewing, 


McQuaid, 


Vernon, 


Gavegan, 


Merrifield, 


Williams. 
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QUINDECENNIAL 



'89. 

To Each and Every Member of '89: 

The Quindecennial reunion dinner of the Class will be held with even 
more than the usual pomp, ceremony and unction, on Tuesday, June 28, 
1904, at 7 p. M., at the hall at No. 916 Chapel street, New Haven. 

This festivity will be preceded and followed by others, at all of which 
your attendance is expected. A number of the men have already signi- 
fied their intention of arriving Sunday, June 26. You will find us at 
the Graduates Club. 

Monday evening, June 27, an informal dinner will be arranged for by 
the committee. The time and place of the function will be reported 
to you in a later notice, and will also be posted in the Graduates Club, 
in New Haven. 

Tuesday morning, June 28, at 11.30 o'clock, the Class will hold a busi- 
ness meeting in Osborn Hall. 

Tuesday afternoon, June 28, at 2 o'clock, the Class, arrayed in appro- 
priate costumes of white (thereby providing both decoration and protec- 
tion), and headed by our famous band, will march to the baseball game 
at the Yale Field. 

The other attractions are the usual ones of Commencement Week, 
enlivened by the usual '89 embellishments. You are expected to come 
early and stay late. At least seventy-five men are counted on to return 
and we ought to have eighty-nine. This should include each one and all 
of our non-graduate members, as the Class had no say in distributing 
degrees ; the Faculty was to blame. 

Allowances would better be made for a three-day stay, if possible, so 
as to give plenty of time for much quiet conversation and communion, 
and rubbing of friendly elbows. 

All this costs money, we regret to say, and the expenses will probably 
average for the regular class events outlined above (including tickets 
to the game, dinner, band, fireworks, costume, et cetera), fifteen dollars 
($15.00) per man. So we are asking you to subscribe just what you are 
able. If your figure is less than the above amount, the fact will be 
known only to the committee; but, if possible, we want you to increase 
this amount considerably to cover extras, as we can arrange far better 
if we know how much to count on before you actually turn up. 

But remember that we want you, no matter how much or how little 
you subscribe. 

A limited number of rooms have been secured for those who engage 
them at once. The cost will be one dollar ($1.00) and one dollar and 
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fifty cents ($1.50) a night per person, for a mininum period of three 

days. The price of room is not included in the general assessment. 

Unless the New Haven police interfere, the men will all be roomed in 

the same vicinity. 

Tickets for the boat race will cost $2.50 each, and will be engaged 

if the committee is informed at once. Please state in your reply how 

many you want. 

Fill out the enclosed blank at once and enclose check to cover your 

subscription. Send replies in before June 12 without fail! Checks 

should be payable to Samuel H. Fisher, Treasurer. 

Samuel H. Fisher, 
Henry S. Robinson, 
Charles H. Sherrill, 
Lewis S. Welch, 

Committee, 



'89 QUINDECENNIAL. 

Secx)nd Notice. 

The final arrangements are made for the fifteenth reunion of Yale '89. 
A good crowd is coming, and the program is as follows : 

1. Monday, June 27th, 6 p. m. — The Class will meet at Room Ai in 
Osbom Hall, whence it will hie itself to a shore resort to feed on clams, 
clams, clams, and clams prepared in different ways, in old-time fashion. 
You must be on hand to renovate your digestion! 

2. Tuesday, June 28th, 9.30 a. m. — The Class will meet at Ai Osbom 
and march to the Alumni Meeting in a body. This meeting is now one 
of the best and most important events of Commencement Week. Every- 
body goes. We will all go. 

3. Tuesday, June 28th, 12 noon. — ^The Class will again meet at Ai 
Osborn for a business meeting. 

4. Tuesday, June 28th, 1.30 p. m. — The Class will meet on the campus 
and in beautiful raiment march to the field to witness Yale defeat 
Harvard. 

5. Tuesday, June 28th, 7 p. m. — After sundry more marching past 
President D wight's and President Hadley^s, the Class will adjourn to 
dinner at Newman's Hall, 916 Chapel street, where the committee will 
run the dinner, Pinchot boss the speakers, and you do the rest. 

Those who have applied for rooms will please go on arrival to 1079 
Chapel street, where a lieutenant of the committee will assign rooms, 
and collect all money possible. 

The usual Commencement program is given on the enclosed sheet. 
We call special attention to the reduced rates to New Haven. The rates 
for the five class events above will average fifteen dollars a man. Sub- 
scribe as much more or less as you feel right, but be sure and come. 
About fifty of you are already signed. Please let us hear from all others 
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by the next mail. It is worth while once in five years to see the college 
and the Class. Even if you have to borrow the money and time, Come I ! 

*EiGHTY-NiNE Committee, 

P, O. Drawer 175, 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, June 15, 1904. 

Suddenly, in all parts of the land, like unto hordes of indus- 
trious ants swarming forth from their dwellings driven by the 
stem foot of man, vast bodies of men urged on by the above 
imperial ukases couched in the soft verbiage of the urbane 
handshaker — vast bodies of men, we repeat, streamed forth 
either to savings banks or to resorts where capital may be 
obtained against collateral or yet again to auction rooms where 
priceless heirlooms may be sacrificed for cash, all bent on 
obtaining and hastily remitting to New Haven sufficient sums 
to keep Welch and Fisher in affluence until their decease. This 
done, and their families having been satisfactorily impoverished, 
the above mentioned vast bodies of men set out for New Haven. 
At that time it so happened that, while the walking was good 
in some parts of the country, in others it was not, with the 
result that some of the wayfarers arrived at their destination 
Saturday, others Sunday, and still others not till Monday or 
Tuesday. Some few turned back and sent on to headquarters 
allegations explaining their non-appearance, allegations similar 
in size and dimensions to those in the manufacture of which 
all married men are skilled when they are "detained late at 
the office" or "sitting up with a sick friend." Sixty-one pil- 
grims turned up, and their names were as follows : 



Armstrong, 


Dickinson, 


Lucas, 


Austin, 


Donnelley, 


Luce, 


Banks, 


Ensign, 


McMahon, 


Barstow, 


Ewing, 


McQuaid, 


Bradner, 


Fisher, 


Matson, 


Brewster, 


Forbes, 


Merrill, 


Brooks, 


Gill, 


Moore, 


Browning, 


Gavegan, 


Mosle, 


Coggill, 


Griggs, J. C, 


Peck, 


Corbin, 


Huntington, R. W., 


Pinchot, 


Crummey, 


Keefe, 


Richardson, 


Cullinan, 


Kent, 


Robinson, 


Daniels, 


Lamphier, 


Schwill, 
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Scott, E. D., 


Stokes, 


Whittlesey, 


Scott, F. A., 


Tuttle, 


Winters, 


Shearman, 


Underhill, 


Woodruff, 


SherriU, 


Vernon, 


Bishop, N. W., 


Skilton, 


Waring, 


Griggs, R. L., 


Smith, H. A., 


Washington, 


Kennedy, 


Smith, S. L., 


Welch, 
Wells, P. P., 


Squire. 



Of the doings of the early worms who arrived Saturday and 
Sunday the deponent hath not sufficient coherent or reliable 
information to form a belief, but of the early birds who arrived 
and caught said worms red-handed he deposes as follows : 

Monday. 

Of late years there has been set up in New Haven a Ciolden 
Milestone which, being interpreted means, the Graduates Qub. 
It provides for the returning graduate a welcoming hearthstone 
which did not theretofore exist. There not only may one meet 
his own classmates but also graybeards of other classes, with- 
out having to seek far and wide throughout the refreshment 
stations, which are so many in-New Haven. Early on Monday 
the first arrivals grouped themselves at the Graduates Club as 
a Committee of Reception. This Committee continued to swell 
in numbers and in enthusiasm and in melody as the day rolled 
on. Valentine had prepared a picturesque poster for this 
occasion, and it became necessary to detach from the aforesaid 
Committee on Reception a number of bright young fellows to 
fasten the aforesaid posters to trees upon the Campus and its 
environs. A number of extra copies of these posters are in 
the possession of the Secretary, who would be very pleased to 
send one to any member of the Class who desires it, at no 
expense. This Poster Brigade followed out the well-estab- 
lished custom of our Class and made itself musically noticeable 
on its round of duty. In fact, it refreshed itself with some song 
after each poster had been posted. The populace seemed highly 
gratified by our singing, and in addition to the encores which 
we tendered to ourselves, we received quite a number at the 
hands of the villagers, peasants, etc. Not only were old-time 
ditties rendered, but also a new one prepared specially for this 
occasion by the Class Slave which, to the tune of "Blue Bell/' 
ran as follows: 
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"Back on the Campus, *neath the elm trees* shade, 
Back in the dear old land where Yesterday has stayed, 
Shoulder to shoulder, as in Auld Lang Syne, 
Back roll the years again to old *Eighty-Nine." 

In this connection it might be well to add that nailing a 
poster on a tree from the vantage point of an express wagon 
is all rig^ht, unless a fool classmate drives the wagon away while 
you are nailing ! 

About six o'clock a gallant company of thirty-eight indi- 
viduals tumbled into a private trolley car and, with Nat Bishop 
in his automobile acting as a guard of honor, set forth to dine 
together at the "Momauguin," which is a new shore resort 
located at Cosey Beach. The following members of the nobility 
and gentry were present and contributed by their suavity of 
reason and fortitude of mode to a very attractive evening: 



Matson, 


Scott, F. A., 


Corbin, 


Ewing, 


Fisher, 


Squire, 


Welch, 


Brewster, 


Daniels, 


Huntington, R. W., 


Gavegan, 


Kent, 


Sherrill, 


Pinchot, 


Ensign, 


McMahon, 


Underhill, 


Bradner, 


Smith, H. A., 


Donnelley, 


Dickinson, 


Woodruff, 


Griggs, R., 


Cullinan, 


Waring, 


Lucas, 


Winters, 


Stokes, 


Austin, 


Moore, 


Robinson, 


Bishop, N. W., . 


McQuaid, 


Luce, 


Smith, S. L., 


Day, A. H., '89 S. 


Keefe, 


Mosle, 





The hotel veranda extended right down to the beach and, as 
'89 always has been distinguished for its sand, it was but natural 
that the crowd should immediately assemble on the beach. 
Quite a number of innocent diversions were instituted. The 
only one which was not innocent was an attempt on the part 
of Brewster to take several of his classmates rowing and drown 
them. 

What a wonderfully beautiful lilac sunset it was ! it seemed 
almost like a dream at that mysterious hour of the day to see 
all the dear old crowd together again grouped about on the 
beach against the background of the lilac sunset and the shim- 
mering lilac-tinted surface of the Sound. 
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The dinner which was served was really an excellent one 
and produced most satisfactory results upon all who partook 
thereof. It is, perhaps, needless to say that there was speaking. 
It is always needless to say that there was speaking at an '89 
Dinner, and the only one thing which it is the duty of the official 
reporter to ever report upon the occasion of such a function, 
is that there was silence. There never has been any and as 
long as Tommy Shearman and a few others hold out to bum, 
there probably never will be any. We returned comfortably 
in our private trolley car, probably even more comfortably than 
did the few members of the Class who accompanied Nat Bishop 
in his automobile, for we learned afterwards that he not only 
went up several wrong streets, but also went up the fronts of 
several houses. 

The fact that the Committee had located a large number of 
the Class in two adjoining houses on Chapel Street, rendered 
the usually brief operation of getting to bed a rather long, 
melodious and delightful one, but finally even Corbin and 
McMahon kept still and the Class slept. 

Tuesday. 

At ten o'clock was held the General Meeting of the Alumni in 
Woolsey Hall, one of the new Bicentennial buildings. Quite a 
number of us drifted in there and found the exercises very inter- 
esting. This morning was chiefly noteworthy to us as marking 
the occasion of the moth-to-butterfly transformation of the Class 
from the sober habiliments of important and dignified citizens 
to the aesthetic garments of all white bedizened by a blue '89 on 
the pocket of the white coats and again on the front of the white 
hats. We looked so sweet and clean that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that people could be persuaded to keep their 
hands off us. 

The Business Meeting. 

At approximately promptly noon the Class met together to 
exercise its most cherished and over- worked right, i. e,, to vote f 
The gathering was deftly disguised by the title of a Business 
Meeting. In order to have somebody to referee the game of 
voting, the Secretary was put in the chair. It was good voting. 
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but not so good as in the old days when the minority used to cast 
more votes than the total number of individuals present at the 
meeting! There was absolutely nothing to vote about, so the 
Quindecennial committee folk resigned just to give the meeting 
something to vote about. From the viewpoint of the chairman, 
the behavior of the meeting was scandalous. So great was the 
frenzy to vote and to keep voting, that even Judge Luce, 
Gavegan and other Tammany braves were appalled at the irregu- 
larity of the proceedings. Even quiet and modest men like 
President R. W. Huntington, Jr., and Counsellor Shearman lost 
their heads and joined in the tumult of unparliamentary discord. 
Merrill, the Nearly-Mayor of Portland, tried to be politic and 
personally moved, seconded and carried a vote to make the 
Class Slave select the committee for the next reunion, but the 
said C. S., seeing no graft in such a proceeding, sagely ducked. 
Finally human nature gave out, a lull supervened, and Messrs. 
Brewster, Ensign, Sherrill and Welch were elected Vigintennial 
Committee. This business meeting having been despatched, the 
meeting adjourned, and we separated for luncheon. Some sepa- 
rated more than others. 

Ball Game, 

We reassembled at 1.30 p. m., and after snuggling ourselves 
together were photographed by some ten or a dozen quick-firing 
photographic batteries. After that we set out for the Field. 
Charlie Paulding has the proper spirit. Professional work kept 
him away most of the time, but he turned up for the game, even 
though he had to leave right after it. It was not till this time 
either that Peck, the Pope of Mt. Vernon, turned up, but up he 
turned and stayed on. 

Nowadays they have a very pleasant custom of having 
all the Alumni classes march to the Field together in 
one magnificent parade. I think we may say without 
any vain assumption of distinction, that our Class was easily 
the most spectacular and the most picturesque of all those 
taking part in the parade. No two classes were costumed alike 
and the effect was certainly soul-stirring. Vernon, who has 
more enthusiasm for the Class than good sense, came up to 
New Haven with a freshly broken collar bone. We found that 
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a member of '89 SheflF. had also allowed his feelings to over- 
come his judgment, so these two individuals were placed in a 
triumphal chariot draped in blue and rode just after '89 and 
just in front of '89 S. In one particular point we had the 
advantage of every other class, viz. : each man was armed with 
a seven-feet spear, from the point of which floated a blue '89 
banner. By dint of constant practice on the way to the Field 
we became so expert that we were able to carry out very mag- 
nificent evolutions for the benefit of the thousands on the grand 
stand. When we performed the customary march around the 
Field, cheering spectators broke down and wept whenever we 
stopped, and would only be comforted by our renewing our 
evolutions. We were seated with the other graduates behind 
first base, and from that point we witnessed the very excellent 
and very satisfactory baseball game, resulting in the defeat of 
the Harvard Nine, all of which joined in the conspiracy to make 
our reunion the most delightful we had ever had. As soon as 
the game was over all the graduate classes filed down upon the 
diamond, and there then ensued one great huge spectacle ballet, 
all revolving about good old 'Eighty-Nine, which executed a 
magnificent "all hands round" in the center of the graduate 
melange. 

There had been some talk of marching back to town, but we 
thought otherwise. We boarded two trolley cars, and by means 
of the simple device of putting our spears on the outside of the 
cars we retained them as private cars. When we arrived at 
York Street we detrained and marched to the house of Prof. 
Wright. Dear old "Baldy" came out and made us a little 
speech characteristic of the man and of his nature, which has 
endeared him to so many classes of Yale men, and which we 
hope will continue to do so for many years to come. We then 
set out upon our presidential visits. On the way we stopped 
at the house of Judge Townsend (well and familiarly known to 
all Yale men as "Billy" Townsend), and cheered him into 
making us a speech of welcome. Just as we swung into Hill- 
house Avenue we met Prof. Seymour and then, indeed, Greek 
met Greek. After cheering him we marched on up that beau- 
tiful avenue until we reached the house of President Dwight, 
our President Dwight. He spoke to us in his fine, kindly way 
of the old days which had been his and ours, and there were 
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many eyes in our crowd that grew a little moist as we cheered 
the dear old gentleman and marched off to President Hadley's 
house. When we arrived within sight of the house we saw that 
another class was already there presenting their respects, so we 
turned off to the left. Just then the other class started in the 
same direction, and to some who did not know our class, it 
might seem that there was going to be some confusion. Now, 
by the God of War, what a foolish idea ! Splitting our column 
open throughout its entire length, the band counter-marched 
down through the open ranks of the Class and was followed in 
such perfect order by the Qass itself as to arouse the enthusiasm 
of even such Terpsichorean specialists as Joe Lucas and Naygur 
Underbill. Even if we had not been attended by Professor 
Pinchot of the Forestry School, President Hadley would have 
recognized us, and his greeting was warm and enthusiastic. He 
said he liked us because we were men that did things, and 
although I listened very intently I did not hear anybody disagree 
with him. He wished us well and bade us return often to New 
Haven, and no matter what our new interests in life might be, 
never to forget our first love, dear Old Mother Yale. On our 
return to the Campus we entered the Green at the corner of 
College and Elm Streets and marched diagonally up to the 
Osbom Hall corner. As soon as we had arrived upon the 
Green we deployed out into one long line, the whole class march- 
ing abreast. This spectacle of a tremendously long line of men 
in white uniforms, with their white hats perched on the top of 
their seven-foot spears, made an inspiring spectacle, impossible 
to appreciate unless one saw it, and in that case never to be for- 
gotten. Long and loud were the cheers with which this evolu- 
tion was greeted by the onlookers. 

The Dinner. 

I feel sure that all who were present at the dinner will agree 
that it was a great surprise and differed absolutely from all 
previous functions of the Class, and was, in many ways and 
every way, better than anyone anticipated. Bradner asked 
divine blessing on our repast. The gastronomic part of the 
entertainment did not last long, and then Pinchot arose, as 
Toastmaster, and conducted one of the most delightful evenings 
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imaginable. After the responses had been heard to the regular 
toasts, he called on man after man to get up and say a few 
words so that the Qass might know what its members had been 
doing. This went on with great satisfaction to all till long 
after one o'clock. Nobody else but Gif could have handled an 
evening of that kind with such splendid success. We all know 
how much he loves the Class, and we all know his fund of tact 
and sympathy. 

Jealous of Welch's splendid success with the Alumni Weekly, 
which has been such a tremendous factor in strengthen- 
ing the ties between the graduates of Yale and the under- 
graduate body, the Class Slave plunged into the editorial world 
and prepared the following newspaper, which had such a marked 
success that no copy but the first one will ever be published. 
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eigbty-ninc Rising Star 



Price Thirty Cents 



JUNE, 1904 



Published Fairly Often 



EDITORIAL BORED, 
Samuel H. Fisher, 
Henry S. Robinson, 
Cliarles H. Sherrill, 
Lewis S. Welch. 

The Bored will very much 
appreciate criticisms from all 
members of the non-official 
Bored. Put your criticisms 
in writing, using the other 
side of the paper only, and 
then ignite the paper at the 
headlight of either Paulding 
or Jenks. 

Latest War News. 
ToKio, June 28. — Chang 
Matson, the Chinese Giant, 
while scouting, learned that 
the enemy was approaching. 
For the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their identity, he climbed 
a convenient Pole, and dis- 
covered it was Baruch Israeli. 



Fairy Soap, it is a floater! 
Eminent Dr. Snipe writes, 
"I never use anything, unless 
it is Fairy Soap, in my Bath 
(Maine)." 



Under-Waring. Made in 
Savannah, Ja-Ja, sah! Rec- 
ommended for use in warm 
climates only. Absolutely 
hygienic. 



Back Again. 
Back on the Campus, 

*Neath the elm trees' shade. 
Back in the dear old land 
Where Yesterday has 
stayed I 
Shoulder to shoulder. 

As in auld lang syne;^- 
Back roll the years again 
To old 'Eighty-Nine 1 

—Class Slave, 



"Buster Browning," See 
the cute series of pictures 
now running (quite slowly) 
in the "Chemical Retort." 



Dr. Stokes, Eminent Spe- 
cialist in making the deaf 
hear. Testimonials furnished 
free of cost, some showing 
patients, formerly deaf, can 
now hear (Stokes) two miles 
away. Bass drum treatment 
given at patients' home, or 
in any convenient park, or 
open space. 



Professor Gait announces 
to his patrons that he has 
added the Hula Hula dance 
to his already justly famous 
list of Tcrpsichorean Temp- 
tations. Lessons, thirty cents 
for each quarter. Address 
Ham House, Sandwich Is- 
lands. 



Serio-Comedy Duo. 
Huntington and Huntington 
Robbie and Josie. 
Appearing in "Gamma Nu 
but never told," "Insurance 
and Assurance," and other 
head-splitting drolleries. 
Money refunded to those 
staying through performance. 



Pinchot the Pine Per- 
suader. Boot trees, cross 
trees and trees while you 
wait, also bushes for chil- 
dren's use. Author of "The 
White Pine since Booker 
Washington dined at the 
White House," "How to 
make the Dog Wood bark," 
"When to pick the Hem- 
lock," and other stories. 



Smooth for the Complexion 

Try Smooth Smith's non- 
explosive etiquettessen pow- 
der. No good for skins. 



In compliance with many 
questionable requests, we 
have finally consented to 
publish, at the top of the next 
column, the portrait of the 
Class Secretary. Please no- 
tice the fineness of the lines 
— perfectly out of sight! 
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Portrait of Class Secretary. 




Donnelley the Paper Sport. 


? 




A gentleman of pleasing 


"Please send replies at 


^S) 


address (care of Chicafro Di- 


once to the following ques- 


^i 


rectory). Also, tips on the 


tions." 


V 


races residing in Chicago. 




Welch Makes You IVelL 








gle men provided with mar- 
keting enough for a family. 
Thick steaks and Gardner's 


••Menu.. 


Weekly made strong; youth- 
ful indiscretions corrected in 
the editorial column. Noth- 


sodas a specialty. Appetites 


* * 


ing confidential. 


to hire by meal, day or week. 






Come early or there won't be 


Limle Neck Clams 


John the Journalist. 


anything left to eat. 




Advertise in the Underbill 


Sawyer the Food Man, 


Coraommt a k Julienne 


Mountaineer. 




SofvShell Crabs ' 












ahead and pay him. 




Radishes Olives Cucumbers 








Sage and Ewing. 




Young Kennedy of Buffalo, 


Easy terms, a few notes 




Determined to attend thi* 


down and a large ransom 


French Peas 


show. 


later. Ear muffs on credit, a 




Walked day and night. 


tenor apiece for each one. 


Roast Sirfein of Beef 


With aU his might. 




Mushroom Sauce 


Along the Road of Anthracite. 




New Potatoes Hashed widi 
Cream 


















Guaranteed to turn black 


R(Mnan Punch 


Parlor entertainments. 


hair either golden, in, or 




No imitations genuine un- 


sideways in a single night. 


Native 


less rendered by Careless 


Married men can also use it 


Broikd Spring Chickan 


CUfford. 


with good results. 








Lettuce and Tomato Salad 






Neapolitan Ice Cream 


Insomnia Cured in One 




Treatment. 


Ensign's Genuine Rubber 


Strawberries Fancy Cakes 


Fisher Hurry Syrup. 


Heels. 


Cheese and Crackers 


Will put you to sleep while 


They give the elastic. 


Coflee 


walking. No need for lazy 


spring tread of youth to the 






walk of even aged retired 




Railway sleepers strengthen- 


country gentlemen. 


k 


ed for their work. 


Going fishing this summer? 


Robinson's Resort. 


Try Barstow's lines and 


\J 


Come in and have a smile. 


bait. 




Smiles always on hand. 


His lines will serve as bait. 




"Urbanity the Prime Factor." 
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Armstrong, the doctor of 
Spotless Town, 

He swings a mop of great 
renown. 

To give him booxe were in- 
discreet 

For then he*d mop up all the 
street. 

And if a tale he starts you 
know. 

We'll cleanse it with Sapoliol 



Dasrton Rambler the Best 
Bicycle. 

Manufactured by McMahon 
in his headquarters, where 
also all sorts of wheels are 
stored. 



Pa Corbin, the Pigskin 
Juggler. 

He will positively perform, 
at Yale Field, his marvellous 
performance of walking on 
eggs. Come early and watch 
the eggs! 



Lucas & Atkins, Fashionable 
Tailors. Have clothed more 
crowned heads than any hat- 
ters now in business. First 
tailors to introduce change- 
able silk suits, thus requiring 
patrons to change their 
clothes half-hourly. Shape- 
less men made shapely. 



Coggill says "try Quaker 
Oats for the smile-that- 
won't-come-off." If anyone 
has a smile that won't come 
off, consult him and you'll 
get it. Also, you will feel 
your oats. 



GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Csar of the Toasts. 

Dr. Donald M. Barstow, 

Quindecenoial Ode (owed 
to many other poets.). 

Ferdinand Schwill, 
"As young Lochnivar has 

come out of the West, 
If you want to go West, 

this time is the best" 

Robert F. (higgs, 

Non-Graduates. 

"Classmates once, classmates 

always." 

John C. Griggs, 
"Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether" (a Reunion Song). 

J. F. A. Merrill, 
"Spreading Yale education." 

R. W. Huntington, Jr., 

"Alumni Weekly's insurance 

course." 



Griggs CBl Griggs. 

The Gold Dust Twins. 

Make play seem like work. 

Consult this evening's toast 

list before it is too late! 



Old Judge Luce. 

40 years in the business — ^40. 
Specialty, political law. Con- 
sultations as private as you 
like. May be consulted at 
the Sign of the Tiger. 



Jim Dumps and Sunny Jim I 
Charmingly impersonated by 
Vernon & Shearman. Take 
your pick, or if dissatisfied, 
take your axe. In any event, 
use Force! 



Wylie the Barber. 
Shaves while you wait. 
Cuts for undergraduate use. 



2 Wells 2 
H. Chairman and P. 
Will render the delightful 
comedy sketch entitled "Pan- 
els of my Door," full of 
happy incidents and scoriae 
dross. 



The Butcher he of Spotless 

Town, 
Regarded Gavey with a 

frown. 
"Mahoney's brindle cat, you 

know, 
Should not be killed where'er 

you go. 
Although the brick that deals 

the blow 
Be fashioned from Sapolio!" 
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Pinchot rapped for order, and silence reigned throughout the 
forest primeval (in all its branches) while our Forester spake 
as follows: 

"The Class of '89 from the very beginning was a vital class, but not 
altogether peaceful. 'Eighty-Eight will long remember when we first 
came together and gave them their money's worth and more in the 
Freshman rush, and you will recall that we took a good part of Tracy 
Peck's fence home with us as souvenirs of the occasion. With '88 Sheff. 
we had eleven men at the football training table in Freshman year. We 
were given to lighting and heating the campus on dark chilly autumn 
evenings, and in many other ways we kept ourselves and other people 
very busy. There was always something doing in '89. 

When there was no one else to quarrel with we quarreled with each 
other. The Class was split up during the larger part of its course in 
college into compact and well-defined groups, which dissolved, how- 
ever, into a single unit whenever '89 as a whole was attacked from 
outside. Every man knew every other man in the Class by his first 
name, or his nickname, if he had one. 

But in college we were never what might be called harmonious, and 
the occasions were very numerous when we troubled trouble, although 
trouble hadn't troubled us. Among my personal recollections, if I may 
be permitted to mention them, is a happy memory of emerging from a 
crowd of Sophomores toward the close of our famous attempt to take 
the fence in Freshman year, tastily attired in a leather belt and a pair 
of shoes. None of us will ever forget the methods used by the philan- 
thropic Class of '89 to prevent tedium and monotony on the campus. 

From the first day of Freshman year, '89 was a whole-souled class. 
Whatever we did we did hard. We made more noise than any class 
has ever made. We fought each other harder and loved each other 
better than the men of any class I know, and we have fought each 
other less and loved each other more every year since graduation. There 
were times when members of the Holy Poker Club and the Dwight Hall 
Gang were to each other almost as members of '88. Now our eyes are 
opened, and we all see the good in each other that was there all the time. 
The more we are scattered over the world, the stronger grows the tie 
that draws us together. Nothing has struck me so much in the history 
of the Class as the disappearance of its differences and its growth into 
unity since its members left the campus for their life work throughout 
the United States. The snap and vigor that always marked '89, and 
was evident no less in our civil than in our foreign wars, is no less 
characteristic now. But it has gradually ceased to be applied to our 
differences and has turned into the channels of the warmest and broad- 
est kind of Hking and respect. The Class as a whole has discovered 
itself, and so has come into its own. And now, after this prose intro- 
duction, we will listen to the Class Poet, Dr. Barstow." 

In order to give his verses the elevated tone which is always 
expected of them, Barstow mounted the table, there being no 
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tripod at hand, and through him the Muses spoke to us as- 
follows : 

In obedience to the mandate of His Secretarial Nibs, 

I pull old Pegasus by the tail and dig him in the ribs. 

I dig him and I kick him till the air is full of dust 

And he turns his glassy eyes on me, and speaks with slow disgust: 

"'Tis the everlasting rhymester of the Record's younger day, 
And I've often heard him warble of his liquor and his play, 
And to praise the passing loveliness of Chloe and of Polly 
And of all the 'only women that he's ever loved,' by Golly! 

"My son, you're getting older now ; your style is out of date. 

No longer Vallambrosian are the tresses on your pate ; 

While as for me, poor worn-out hack, — my legs are far from fit 

And both my wings are spavined. Don't you think it's time to quit?" 

"It may be so, old horse," said I, "there's sense in what you say. 
But I've a monstrous good excuse for hitching up to-day ; 
'Tis not the praise of woman, nor of goddess, nymph nor fairy, 
'Tis, God bless us ! — a man-dam-us from Our Noble Secretary ! 

"He's a dear and manly fellow, though with energy he's cursed. 
He says he's Charles the Martyr, but we call him Charles the First; 
The first at all reunion times, the first in many parts ; — 
The first in law, the first in speech, the first in all our hearts." 

"That's different," says Pegasus, "and if that's really so. 

Of course I've got to help you. Now suppose you let me know 

The peculiar terminology by which you designate 

This especial sort of trouble you propose to celebrate." 

"Why, it's like this, old horse," said I, "and calls for something fine : — 
There's going to be a meeting of the Qass of 'Eighty-Nine. 
The clarion call has just gone forth for all the boys to come 
To a pleasant little party with a modicum of rum. 

"And soon they'll all come flocking in to bask their old time glories ; 

To eat a supper at the shore, and drink a mug at Moor's; 

To caper on the campus in a youth that seems perennial ; 

In short, to gorge themselves upon the joys of Quindecennial. 

"Now, the lords of the disorder have commanded to be wrote 

A pome for the occasion by their poor old chronic pote ; 

So I come for inspiration in inditing certain lines 

To be read on Tuesday 'evening, when the 'Eighty-Ninth Qass dines. 

"And in order that true gaiety may rule our modest roast, 
I ask you of your goodness to oblige us with a toast. 
And I'm sure that you'll be willing, if you'll only stop to think 
What an awful good excuse it t^es to make our deacons drink." 
4 
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"Now that's indeed a noble scheme/' was Pegasus' reply. 
"When good fellows meet together is no time for going dry. 
Turn the night-time into day-time, never mind the flowing gore, 
When your stein is on the table and your deacons on the floor ! 

"I'm but a Pagan god, you know, and deal with worldly things. 
Besides, I can't take lofty flights on these old rusty wings; 
Yet, if you really want a toast, then with your kind permission, 
Here's Human Life, considered as a sporting proposition. 

"You've jogged along for flfteen years in life's big handicap. 
And now you're just about to start upon another lap. 
There seems to be a market for the golden bricks you sell 
For I judge from what I gather that you're doing pretty well. 

"Don't let the pleasures of the game completely pass you by, 

For though you spend your youth and strength in toil for pants and pic. 

Yet, if a man have pleasant work, and good, congenial friends. 

The game is worth the candle, tho' you mustn't burn both ends. 

"And if a gently clinging vine enwraps your stately form. 
And keeps the cockles of your heart just comfortably warm. 
And if within your pleasant shade some little saplings grow. 
And spread their budding leaflets in snug and cosy row. 

"And if you raise them properly and if you do not fail 

To make good women of your girls, and send your boys to Yale, — 

Then you're a useful citizen, your debt to life is paid; 

You may not be drum-major, but you're part of the parade. 

"You boys who haven't any wives to comfort you and pet you. 
Nor any little curly-heads to worry you and fret you, 
Don't lose your sand, believe me, there are points to bachelorhood. 
It's not so good as marriage, but it's moderately good. 

"You have your work to potter with, you have your work's reward, 
And you can buy a dozen things a husband can't afford ; 
Then there's the ancient gamble that you've always got to face. 
Some day a girl may come along, and — ^put you in your place. 

"But if you are a hopeless case, well on in middle age, 

And the book of life reads prosy, and gets worse on every page, 

If you've nothing much to hope for but to grow some ten pounds thinner. 

And nothing much to think about but what to drink with dinner ; 

"Brace up, and take your medicine ! Don't waste your time in grouches. 
And don't tell hard-luck stories about lonely hearths and couches. 
When all the world gets stale and flat, remote, unfriended, slow, — 
Get out and cut your golf-score down a dozen strokes or so ! 

"To each and every one of you I wish a merry life ; 

A house, a modicum of grub, two babies and a wife; 

A head chock-full of paying schemes, a waistcoat full of ale 

And a heart that brims with loyal love for dear old Mother Yale !" 
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Old Pegasus was tiring fast, his voice was hoarse and low; 
His poor old head was nodding, and his words came hard and slow. 
He stretched his creaking body in a yawn prolonged and deep, 
Then tumbled over on his side, and so dropped off to sleep. 



With buggy wheels that creak and groan, with patched and rusty tackle, 
With Pegasus full short of breath, and all his joints a-crackle. 
Yet rode I forth like Lochinvar, unarmed, and all alone. 
To seek the spring that bubbles down the slopes of Helicon. 

And here you have the net result : It's all that I can do, 
And anything that's good in it, dear lads, you're welcome to. 
And should it fail to satisfy, T make the same request 
The fiddler in the story made : "Don't shoot, I done my best." 

Just after Barstow sat down, Brewster arose, although not 
on the toast list, and started to speak on some general topic. 
After his introduction, he changed to speaking about the Sec- 
retary in terms that were vastly more commendatory than were 
deserved. At the close of his remarks he produced a very 
beautiful solid silver book cover of such size as to exactly con- 
tain the Class Book, and, on behalf of the Class, presented it 
to the Secretary. On the front of this silver cover were the 
arms of the University, the Class numerals and "C. H. S." 
The Secretary tried to make a short speech in reply, but failed 
pretty badly and sat down. The surprise was too much for 
him. For a good many years he had gone on loving the Class 
and doing what he could in his little way to keep up the Class 
interest, but it had never occurred to him to think whether his 
classmates cared very much about him or not. Nothing could 
have been done which would have been more appreciated by 
him. He cannot promise to think more warmly of the Qass in 
the future, for that would be impossible, but he will certainly 
go on and be the same old Class Slave as before. 

Pinchot, with sundry well turned jests upon the culture of the 
West, introduced Professor Schwill of Chicago University, 
who said : 

"Mr. President and Classmates : 

Magnanimously overlooking the brutal innuendo of the introductory 
lyric, I make out on close scrutiny that I am here to represent the West. 
My qualifications for my position in the eyes of all Atlantic seaboard 
residents must be ample, for the thought of losing sight of Pljrmouth 
Rock or abandoning the refined pleasure of Coney Island has no terrors 
for me. I may claim to be a bolder man than President Eliot. When it 
was announced, a few years ago, that he was coming out to visit Chicago, 
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a local paragrapher proclaimed the news under the following headlines : 
'President Eliot crosses the Hudson; Surrounded by weeping friends; 
Gives six (6) reasons why the East need not despair of the West' For 
myself I have never been assailed by the slightest tremor on losing sight 
of the steeples of New York. If there were tremors, they were tremors 
of joy. 

Proud as I am of the West, I am humbled to the dust in its presence. 
To speak adequately of it would require a poet and a painter. All the 
arts put into the possession of one man might do justice to the under- 
taking. You will require nothing further of me than a swift glimpse of 
it in the light of that occupation which I ply on the banks of blue Lake 
Michigan. I am a pedagogue. I know something of the educational 
situation in the West, and it seems to me that my impressions as to how 
the development of that situation is going to affect Yale, might interest 
a group of her loyal sons, who, after fifteen years of absence, bum with 
warmer love for her than ever. The most sodden Easterner among you 
knows that the center of population in these United States is slowly 
moving toward the Mississippi. Gentlemen, already America is not 
around you, but behind you. In the years to come this fact will be 
emphasized till it is written in flaming letters in the sky. Now, the West 
is not only sowing fields and erecting machine shops, but also building 
schools and laying out universities. Let me speak of the universities of 
which I can talk with knowledge. A supercilious attitude toward them 
is entirely misplaced. They are numerous, well-endowed, effective, and 
they are growing from year to year. Of course there are shades and 
differences, lesser and larger here as in everything else. The main fact 
is they exist, they are worthy or striving to be, and they enlist the 
loyalty of their respective sections. In view of this situation what are 
the prospects of Yale to continue to draw a large portion of her sturdy 
body from beyond the AUeghanies? For that Yale should so continue, 
I take to be the fervent prayer of all of you. As I see it, Yale is 
national. She is not eastern or northern or southern or western, but 
all of these. Unless she continues to be national, she fails in her scope 
and reputation, and ceases to exist. 

Concerning the student body of the West, I have this to say. The 
mass of it is going to drift into the very excellent local institutions. But 
there will always be an elite, partly of wealth and partly of brains, which 
will turn toward the older homes of American civilization. The elite 
will turn chiefly toward Yale and Harvard, and what I affirm is that 
Yale must have her full share in this stream of youthful energy that is 
flowing back to replenish the sources. How that share can be secured 
is a long story, and would weary even a lot of patient classmates, 
gathered under the banner of Auld Lang Syne. Let this suffice : Yale 
must be worthy— worthy in her faculty, worthy in her endowment and 
opportunities, worthy in her sons. It takes millions to run a university 
in these days. Let us hope that they will not be lacking. It takes a 
faculty of earnest, large-hearted, self-sacrificing men. That these will 
be found in the future as they were found in the past, I think we 
may confidently expect. But a university lives and is renewed chiefly 
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through her sons — what their spirit is and what their manhood accom- 
plishes. At this point the future of Yale touches each one of us here 
assembled. The West will look to Yale, the elite of which I have 
spoken will continue to be attracted irresistibly to Yale, if the merit 
resident in our lives and actions lights a beacon to shine out over the 
four quarters." 

Gentleman Bob Griggs left off keeping a Waterbury watch 
on Josh Merrill, and fell upon us with the following remarks : 

''Mr. Chairman and all others here: 

It had been my intention on being called upon, to plunge at once 
into the subject matter of the toast assigned to me, and to deliver to 
you some sentiments which I have been painfully preparing and, to his 
discomfort, practising on my neighbor at the table, my oratorical adviser. 
Judge Merrill of Maine. But the committee wish me to say first to you 
that there is somewhat of a mix up in assigning my friend John Griggs 
as a songster and myself as a speechifier and, in spite of the mistake, 
it had seemed best to change things around, but John has balked and 
insists on singing and speaking too. Perhaps they will arrange a com- 
promise, although I really want to sing a little. 

Then, too, I am somewhat diverted from my train of thought by the 
introductory remarks of our worthy toastmaster Pinchot. 

Gentlemen, you have heard him announce the welcome of the non- 
graduate members of '89 as full fledged members of the Class and, in the 
name of you classically educated young men, give us a part ownership 
in this class. And while in the name of those non-graduates, I most 
thoroughly thank him and you for the thought, yet I vigorously rebel at 
the suggestion that everyone of us was not made a member of '89 and 
Yale nineteen years ago, and I say to you that once made it rests with 
no one to legislate us out of '89 or legislate us into '89. Our membership 
in *89 and our welding to her for life began in that strenuous year of 
'85, when we put some half a dozen of our best on the varsity football 
squad and when as the year advanced we participated with Yale and 
'89 in victories in every game Harvard would play. And incidentally it 
wasn't '89's fault that having turned out the finest sub-marine crew 
that ever sank, our opponents dodged the contest and impudently rowed 
on top of the water. 

So we, this somewhat extensive body of non-graduate members, say 
to you that we meet you broadly with no antipathy or jealousy after 
all these years, and the fact that you wore away from New Haven 
diploma cases and we wore none we will try to forget and forgive. 

And in speaking of the many non-graduates of Yale, those who have 
looked up the statistics on this matter agree that the bulk of those who 
are so classified have come to this condition from one of three causes : — 
ill health, financial difficulties or because after a visitation in the fourth 
division they sought the fifth and found the faculty had not provided 
one. 
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In an analysis of '89 non-graduates — ^and I know them all well — ^I 
am forced to admit that they were all husky boys and ill health may be 
eliminated as a cause for their creation. As far as financial difficulties 
to many of our number, my neighbor Merrill, whose delicate touch in 
matters of this kind has always been admired, was always willing to give 
aid, and there was no excuse for more than momentary financial distress. 

And so we must conclude that the fourth division was the treacherous 
trap that caused this devastation in *89*s ranks. And yet many of us 
know that the recitations of the fourth division were at times brilliant. 
I have been credibly informed — I think my authority was one of our 
class deacons who temporarily dropped into the fourth, but who couldn't 
stand the pace — ^that if it were not for the horrible condition of panic 
which would at times seize the fourth— one down, all down — ^the average 
scholarship shown was equal to that of the first. 

One word I wish to say for all '89 graduates and non-graduates alike : 
we are all her members and she has given us nothing but good, and as 
our membership ends only with life we may all feel that we have not 
yet returned to her in full measure what we owe, and by loyalty and 
devotion may make the years yet to come count on the score. 

In closing, I feel desirous of referring to a little group of '89 non- 
graduates who have never been able nor can be able to join with us 
at these reunions to assert again their love for Yale. There are a few 
whose life was ended too soon to be identified closely in the class life 
with all who are here, but as our thoughts turn back each of us will 
think of some of that number whose loss is to him personal and whose 
departure from life has made, in '89's reunions, a hopeless vacancy. 

As for me, my thoughts have turned many times to one who did not 
graduate with '89, but whose individuality is as strong to-day to me and 
to many of us here as it was in college days. 

I refer to Louis DuPont. It seems to me that all of those who knew 
him well will agree that in brilliancy of intellect and versatility of 
talents he did not have his equal among the men of his time in college, 
and it is sad for all of us in '89 to feel that the full demonstration of 
what we know was in him can never be made. And I feel that it is only 
fair to individualize him among all the members of the Class, living and 
gone. 

I suggest that we drink with all affection to the memory of all of that 
little group of non-graduates, who have left us forever." 

The entire company sprang to its feet, and in profound 
silence drank the suggested toast to our dear old pals who have 
gone on ahead of us. 

Pinchot next proceeded to vivisect Johnny Griggs, to the 
entire satisfaction of all present except Johnny, who then arose 
and **sung for his supper" this delightful composition of his 
brain, rendered in his great big round voice : 
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(Adapted ftom ** YeomAu's Wedding Bong.") 

John C. Griggs. 



Ding,doiig,ding,doDg,ding,dong,I love the song, For to 'Eighty-nine we're 
A one, A one, A one in Os-bome Hall, Please let us hear from you by 




sing 



ing; And the Class so gay, in fine ar - ray, 

maU; Ding,ding, ding,ding, <Sng, the Slave dings on; 




For the day good cheer will be bring 
Send your chedc, come and win the game 



mj 
for Yj 



2;. 



Tho' we've lit- tie wealth,butsov-* reign health. And are on - ly Yale men 
Cost of five e-vents will mean ex -pense, Average fifteen hundred dollars per 




fifee, When we fbl - low the band. There's none in the land, 
man But we don't give a danm. Send more if you can, 




Can make a noise, such a noise as . . 
But be sure, be sure and . 



. we; Ding, dong, ding, 
. come; A one, A 



dong, we dance a - long, For 'Eight - y- nine's a win - ner, Ding, 
one in Os- borne Hall, For 'Eight - y- nine's a win - ner, A 



J, we dance a - long, For 'Eight- y- nine's a win - ner; 

one in Os-bome Hall, For 'Eight- y- nine's a win - ner; 



Thro' the streets we haste, For we've no time to waste. 




For it is our Qnm-de- cen-ni - al din 
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All through the evening Merrill had been retired within 
himself y sulking like Achilles in his tent, or reposing like Rescue 
Hose No. I in the fire engine house. Suddenly a light came 
in his eye! — his extempore speech was prepared! Pinchot 
sounded the fire alarm and out trundled Rescue Hose No. i : 

"Mr. Toastmaster and Old '89 : 

The extension of the Yale education! Is not that a subject to make 
even a man from New England hesitate? But while thinking it over 
when it was first brought to my attention this afternoon, I could not 
keep my thoughts from going back to the time when I first set out for 
the classic shades of Old Yale, full of the same reverence which the 
weary pilgrim has when approaching some wonderful shrine, having the 
firmest faith that if he may but for a moment come within the circle 
of its influence, all his ills will take to themselves wings and he will 
walk forth a man. So I came on the campus with all the freshness of 
the proverbial freshman, but with a heart full of faith in the magic 
power of the Yale education and satisfied that having at last arrived 
within its influence, all was indeed well. I soon found others who had 
journeyed from afar to the same Mecca, and gradually I began to make 
acquaintances with some of the now celebrated men of '89. One of the 
first men I met was a certain gentleman who seemed desirous of making 
friends, and having shaken hands in the awkward manner of freshmen 
at the commencement of their course, he asked me where I was from. 
With a certain feeling of pride I answered — from Portland. 'Where is 
that?' was his next question. This was too much, especially as I learned 
that his domicile was on the banks of the Wabash, I made up my mind 
then and there that the Yale education was something that must be 
struggled for and was not thrust upon one, and that a man could have 
no higher calling than laboring for its extension — ^the great need for 
it having been made so apparent to me. 

Since then. Gentlemen, the need for the extension of the Yale educa- 
tion has always been in my mind and I have always tried to aid in its 
extension every way I could. 

Shortly after graduation, while I was studying law in Portland, the 
colleges in Maine began to take up football. Bowdoin and Bates were 
to play their first match and were looking for a referee. Knowing that 
I was a graduate of Yale and the Yale education having been extended 
sufficiently in their direction to make them feel that football had been 
satisfactorily provided for in the Yale curriculum, I was asked to take 
the position. 

When the game was well under way I was called upon to make a 
decision which did not seem to be received with great favor by the 
members of one of the teams, in fact I was somewhat surprised to see 
one of the players, who by the way was a young man about six feet 
one or two inches in height and weighing about 200 pounds, leave the 
line and proceed directly to where I was standing, and then in a few 
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forcible, if not elegant, remarks, express his opinion of the referee. 
There could be no doubt what he meant — ^his language did not admit of 
but one interpretation. What was to be done? I could find no rule 
in the books governing such a breach and, on taking a hasty survey of 
the player, I made up my mind that the code of honor was always more 
or less controlled by circumstances. I tried to think what course Pa 
Corbin or Charley Gill would have recommended, but could get no assist- 
ance in that way. Something had to be done and so I disqualified the 
player and ordered him to leave the field. He went reluctantly, but 
soon the captain and manager came to me and said as they had no 
substitute would not I permit the gentleman to resume. After enlarg- 
ing at some length on the enormity of the offense, under the circum- 
stances I finally allowed him to resume, he first having made a suitable 
apology, etc, and the game went on to its finish without a further 
murmur. 

Gentlemen, I always feel that on that day I took a small part in the 
extension of the Yale education through the State of Maine, and that 
at any rate its value was there firmly established, and there could be 
no doubt but that in time the seed thus sown would bring forth a bounti- 
ful harvest." 

If there is anything we do love, it is to hear Gif get after the 
Boy President! He roasted him to a turn, dragged him from 
the eminence of his Presidential Chair, flung him onto his feet, 
and made a mere speaker of him. Bob Huntington retaliated 
on the rest of us as follows : 

"Mr. Toastmaster: 

The subject assigned to me, *The Alumni Weekly Insurance Course,' 
is of such an engrossing nature that I fear to enter on it because, once 
launched, I should omit to take notice of the flight of time and might 
also omit a few observations having little connection with it which it is 
my purpose to make on this auspicious occasion. 

First, I want to pay my respects to the committee having this reunion 
in charge, and to say to them that they have done everything human 
care and forethought could do and that yet this meeting is an unqualified 
success. I shall proceed to divulge to you such of their wicked schemes 
as have come to my knowledge, and to tell you why and how it is that 
Pinchot and not another is at this moment the ruler of this feast. 

Sometime ago I was approached by Robinson, who stated that the 
committee earnestly desired that this quindecennial meeting be tem- 
perate, sober and 'chast,' and that they decried any such hilarity and 
disorder as had characterized all previous reunions. After this preamble, 
which set me wondering, he announced that in conformity with this 
scheme they had deemed it prudent to intrust to me the office of chief 
gloom-caster and that it was hoped that in any introduction I might 
make I would endeavor to be dignified and gentlemanly and that I 
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should promptly suppress all inclination of the followers of Terpsichore 
to indulge in their favorite pastime, said inclination being superinduced 
by libations and the band. Whether this appointment was made with 
the idea of binding the chief offender by the responsibilities and cares 
of high office, to sin no more, or whether they really thought I would 
be a good person to preside, I never knew. Neither did the com- 
mittee. For they promptly forgot the whole scheme and when Sherrill 
suggested Pinchot they assented eagerly, having forgotten, as I am 
informed, who it was they had already appointed, but believing it was 
probably Pinchot. Whether the bill for entertainment at the aforemen- 
tioned meeting at which the original scheme was hatched has yet been 
paid out of that ^$15.00 per man and as much more as you can' I know 
not, but I warn the class auditor to be on the lookout for such items as 
'sundries $32.50.' 

I presume you are waiting for me to speak on my subject. If I 
should do so I should be aiding the committee in their efforts to have 
this dinner an- imitation of a meeting of the 'Deep Thinkers Qub,' 
so-called by those deemed unworthy to be admitted; — ^I refer specifically 
to Vernon, Coggill and Matson. 

However, I refuse utterly to speak on the subject assigned. All the 
well meant instruction received from Dicky Richards and Andy Phillips 
wouldn't avail me were I to attempt to pass an examination on that one 
lecture of Mr. Gore's with its seventy-nine beautiful algebraic formulae. 
And as for the rest of you, you couldn't even pass a physical examina- 
tion for a life insurance company on account of your evil habits in the 
use of intoxicants. So down with Welch and his insurance course and 
up with Bacchus and to the memory of those days when an exam, in 
insurance, if we had had such a thing, wouldn't have worried us a bit. 
This is a night for sentiment. We don't need any insurance against 
the loss of the memories of the past. They can't take those away from 
us. This is the time for laughter or tears. I presume I move to both. 
Each one of you has a similar effect on me. I don't know whether to 
laugh or cry when I see you. I speak partly in jest and partly in earnest. 
We all are glad of the fun we have had and of the so-called education 
that we received. We understand now of what that education consisted. 
Most of us have had mighty little use for the lost di-gamma since grad- 
uation, but we know that it was good for us to have to know that there 
was such a thing. We know that it was good for us to learn some things 
that we don't have any practical use for; that it broadened our minds 
and our sjrmpathies. I, for one, have mighty little sympathy for exten- 
sive courses like the insurance course, viewed from the standpoint of 
the college. It is a good advertisement for the companies. I wish 
this toast had been on the college man in business. The reason for all 
this cry about the college man in insurance and in business is because 
every corporation is looking for good men, and they want men, not 
with special knowledge, but men with the sympathies and the knowl- 
edge of humanity that a college like Yale and a life such as is lived 
here cannot help imparting — men who know what it is to learn and have 
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coltivated their ability and their desire to do so for four years, so that 
they have the humility that comes from a consciousness of ignorance, 
but the ambition to know and do thoroughly. There is, it seems to me, 
a greater, more universal demand than ever before for corporate and 
individual honesty in the business world. The college man who has 
ability enough and spirit enough to be wanted anywhere cannot help 
having imbibed a spirit of fairness and generosity, a fellowship with 
man, that is hard to get elsewhere. So far as I can recollect none of 
the men in the present generation who have risen from humble begin- 
nings to owning their one, two or five hundred millions are college men. 
I think Mr. Carnegie has commented upon this fact and deduced that 
college education unfits men for business. Now it seems to me that if 
the greatest success in life lies in getting money, fairly if you can, but 
getting it, then Mr. Carnegie is right. But a college education has a 
tendency to knock out that idea of success. There are men in every 
class who, if they were willing to be mean enough, to disregard the* 
rights of their competitors, of the investing public, and of humanity, 
could by the time they reached old age be rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. But you can't do it and you don't want to do it. What is a 
paltry hundred million dollars beside the privilege of coming back to 
one of these reunions with a clear conscience, and enough money left 
at the end of the week to pay your carfare home to where you can 
earn some more. We all want our 'pants and pie' as Barstow puts it. 
We want as much more as we can get fairly. But we want more to save 
the spirit that was and is abroad in the college and to 'learn and labor 
truly* with due regard for ourselves and the other fellow. 

This is a long way from my assigned subject, but I trust you will 
pardon my wanderings and drink to '89 and the Yale spirit." 

Several communications were received by letter and telegram 
addressed to the Class, which were read out at the dinner. 
Parsons telegraphed from California as follows: "Greetings 
from California to 'Eighty Nine, best of Yale's children." The 
whole Qass received an invitation from President Barnes to 
attend the seventy-fifth anniversary of Illinois College. 

It was suggested that it would be very interesting to hear a 
few words from a number of the men who were not down on the 
toast list, in order that we might hear how we were all getting 
on. This proved so interesting that we went on and on until 
almost every one present had said a few words. We were very 
glad to hear from Kennedy, who has come back into the fold 
and has begun to attend reunions after a long absence., We 
want more just like him. Tuttle told us a little of his work 
as City Attorney in Hartford, and Waring spoke of his medical 
work in the South. Vernon explained why he had the temerity 
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to come to the reunion with a broken collar bone. Winters 
made a brief speech in his ringing style which contrasted 
strongly with Clifford Moore's very excellent representation of 
a lachrymose sermon. McMahon deserted his usual style of 
graceful humor and spoke in a serious vein upon the influence 
that the Class had and ought to have on account of its ramifica- 
tions throughout the country. Ewing recited the verses which 
he had written for Decennial and which had proved so popular 
at that time. In this connection it is impossible to let go of Joe 
without commenting on the enthusiasm that he brings to every 
reunion nowadays and the very excellent verses which he pre- 
pares to increase the said enthusiasm. This time he wrote a 
song and secured from a friend very pleasing music in which 
to envelop it. The song was carefully studied by many of our 
musical lights, which frequently throughout the reunion rendered 
the following ditty : 

"As Freshmen first we come to Yale — 
The green soon turns to Blue. 
As Sophomores we have a task : 
'Haze others. They hazed you.* 
In Junior year we learn a love, 
A love which cannot fail. 
In Senior year 'tis hard to part 
From classmates and from Yale. 

Chorus. 
We're here for Yale, for Mother Yale, 
Her sons both old and young 
Extol her might, her glory bright. 
Her fame on every tongue. 
Then wave the Blue, that color true. 
Must never, never trail. 
And make it clear, the good old cheer 
It's three times three for Yale. 
(Yale cheer.) 

We've gathered 'neath the dear old elms 
We've breathed the real Yale air. 
We've sat upon the old Yale Fence 
We've learned to do and dare. 
No matter what our ages be 
Nor yet from where we hail 
To-day cements our brotherhood 
Our hearts and souls are — Yale." 
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Our three old football war horses, Pa Corbin, Fatsy Gill 
and Woodruff, were called upon, and each proved that his 
enthusiasm was as strong and his oratory no better than in the 
old undergraduate days. Judge Luce propounded some of his 
usual Tammany fallacies, and his old roommate, Keefe, told 
us the joys of domestic life, far from the madding throngs 
and busy buzz of big cities. Notwithstanding the insidious 
attempts of the courtly Smith and the wicked deacon Austin, 
Joe Lucas declined to depart and stuck by the game to the 
finish, responding with great earnestness to the allegation that 
Philadelphia is a dull and dreamy city. Johnnie Griggs was 
forced to repeat his new song a number of times, and also 
rendered several ancient favorites. 

Brooks made one of his noisy addresses, and was ably 
seconded therein by Joe Ensign, a strenuous singer from silent 
Simsbury. Billy McQuaid cast rather a gloom on the enter- 
tainment by wearing a shirt that looked just like anybody else's, 
instead of one of the magnificent creations which we have been 
accustomed to expect at previous reunions. One of the few 
men that was hard to recognize at this reunion was Lamphier, 
who had gotten so stout that he is almost as large as Peck. 
Both of them are pressing on toward the goal already reached 
by Tom Sawyer. One of Pinchot's greatest successes as toast- 
master was in keeping quiet the Messrs. 'Scott. He deserves 
all the credit he can get for accomplishing that Herculean task. 
It was said by some that Robinson smiled throughout the entire 
evening, but this, of course, is the basest fabrication. 

After posting large sums with the cornetist of the band as 
guarantee for the safety of his instrument, Gavegan cleared his 
throat, and made the Angel Gabriel look like thirty cents with 
his charming renditions of several ancient ballads with addi- 
tions and alterations, all suited for use in female academies. 
Before, during and after his efforts, dancing became, for a 
while, the chief underlying motif of the banquet. Some very 
beautiful dancings were made and no limbs were broken, not- 
withstanding — well, never mind ! 

During the evening the legal condition of many cities was 
discussed and readjusted by our Municipal Legal Syndicate, 
consisting of Tuttle, City Attorney of Hartford, CuUinan, City 
Attorney of Bridgeport, and Brewster, Assistant Corporation 
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Counsel of New York, aided by telegrams from Beckwith, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel of Chicago and Tom Sawyer, 
Corporation Counsel of New Rochelle. Municipal vice trem- 
bled in its haunts while they conferred, and Justice fairly 
screamed for joy ! 

It was probably intended to keep the central table in the 
immediate neighborhood of the toastmaster rather quiet and 
formal. Unfortunately, just at the corner sat Matson, Wash- 
ington, Coggill and the Boy President, Bob Hunt. This was 
an unfortunate grouping, because Chang Matson was, in his 
simple little Hartford dialect, trying to out-talk Polyglot Wash- 
ington in his twenty-seven languages, Coggill was urging them 
both on with his chaste reproaches, and Bob, well — ^you all know 
Bob when he isn't acting officially ! 

Not much of a feature was made of the return march to the 
Campus, as it was so very late and the band had Icmg since 
departed. Nevertheless, illumined by much fireworics, we pro- 
ceeded in a compact mass to Osbom Hall comer and rendered 
several imposing evolutions before turning in for the night. 

Wednesday. 

On Wednesday we had a chance to fully realize the greater 
charm lent to the graduating ceremonies by the new Bicen- 
tennial Buildings. Instead of having to borrow Center Church, 
we now perform on "home grounds," and the greater dignity 
which now surrounds the whole function is difficult to realize 
unless one has seen it. 

The dinner to the alumni no longer takes place in crowded 
Alumni Hall with its little groups of tents outside for the 
"overflow diners." All are now comfortably seated in the 
magnificent new dining hall. The alumni assembled outside, 
and as each class was called in its order, it filed quietly in and 
took seats allotted to it. Not so when the time came for the 
gallants of '89! The calling of our numeral elicited tremendous 
cheering and applause from the other classes, to which we 
replied modestly, but in kind. 

It seems to be our fate, wherever and whenever we appear, 
to cause 'something to be doing. About forty of us were on 
hand for this function, and we had more than our share of the 
good time. 
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The rest of the day was spent in various diversions, more 
in groups than as a class. Much time was spent in pleasant 
talks about the old days, and our old friendships were made 
stronger than ever before. We were much interested to learn 
that the night before had been dull on the Campus, and that 
our return from our dinner had been eagerly awaited by would- 
be merry makers assembled from various classes but who lacked 
leadership. Every time a band with fireworks appeared heading 
for the Campus the cry would go up "Here comes '89," but 
alas, all in vain! Finally a committee was appointed and sent 
forth to spy out the land, locate the hall where our dinner was 
being held, and then and there subpoena us in the name of 
Yale Good Fellowship to repair to the Campus and take our 
rightful place at the head of things. This committee labored 
long and earnestly but returned empty-handed, as they could 
not find us. We were having too good a time by ourselves to 
think of outsiders, so the Campus had a quiet evening. All 
this was very gratifying to our class pride, but I think we were 
all glad the committee did not find us. 

Thursday. 

The boat race was alleged to be about to be held on this day, 
but the wind and the weather outvoted the Regatta Committee. 
About twenty of us set out for New London. The natural way 
to go was by special train, but Corbin and McMahon knew 
better. They clearly showed that the regular train would have 
to be allowed its regular right of way in order to keep to its 
schedule etc., etc., etc. Therefore, making Lucas wade ashore 
from the fountain at the Graduates Club, off we went on the 
regular train, only to wait on side-tracks while the special rolled 
quietly on past us. If there were any moral to this tale, it 
ought to come in right here, but there isn't any moral — couldn't 
be any where those two men personally conducted the show ! 

Friday. 

Once again, a somewhat diminished '89 bunch made for 
New London and were amply repaid for the discomforts of the 
day before by witnessing the glorious victories of our 'Varsity 
and Freshman eights, and the almost as glorious defeat of our 
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'Varsity four, beaten only by the breaking of a rowlock near 
the finish line. The whole day seemed to have been wafted by 
a favoring breeze out of the old days when our classmates so 
largely contributed to the four unbroken years of boating 
victories. A glorious ending to a glorious reunion! 



Taken all in all wasn't it not only a glorious reunion, but 
also a glorious surprise? We like each other so much better 
than we used to — I don't mean, like the Qass, I mean, like each 
other. In college there were certain narrow lines of deeds 
that were considered achievements; no other deeds were con- 
sidered at all. Now we value all that a man has done, and how 
well they all have done! We all learned more of our class- 
mates' real worth at the dinner on Tuesday night than can be 
learned of most men or groups of men in a year. How proud 
everyone was in hearing of new successes attained by men who 
in college were not our show men — ^they were only ripening 
then. 

We are nearer together than ever before, classmates, and 
the good work is going to go on ! God bless us all, and dear 
old Mother Yale! 



October 3, 1904. 
FINANCIAL REPORT. 

QUINDECENNIAL REUNION. 

Samuel H. Fisher^ in account with Qass of '89: 

To balance brought forward $ 40.32 

" I subscription at $50.00 $ 50.00 

" I " 30.00 30.00 

"3 " 25.00 75.00 

" 8 " 20.po 160.00 

"2 " 15.50 31.00 

"37 " 15.00 555.00 

"8 " 10.00 80.00 

" 4 " 5.00 20.00 

" I " 1.00 1.00 

1,002.00 

" Arthur H. Day, '89 S., 30 baseball tickets, at 75 cts. 22.50 

$1,064.82 
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Contra Cr. 

By cash paid Geo. D. White, dinner at shore $ 78.75 

" F. H. & W. R. R. Co., special car 12.00 

" " 120 baseball tickets, at 75 cts 90.00 

" " Edw. Malley Co., 70 costumes, at $2.75 192.50 

" J. W. Stewart, 58 dinners 116.00 

" " J. W. Stewart, dinner for band, etc 26.09 

" " Edward Malley Co., extra costume 2.00 

" E. E. Hall & Son 25.00 

" " E. E. Hall & Son, wines and cigars 104.43 

" F. L. Chandler, band 170.00 

" " Photo-electrotype Engraving Co., posters. . 53.00 

" " S. H. Moore, flowers 15.00 

" " J. P. Lind, renovating banner 3.05 

" C H. Ryder, menus 5.50 

" " J. F. Kitchin, care of wines, etc 8.50 

" " Car fares, etc., for band 4.50 

" " Extra service, tips, etc 15.00 

" " Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, printing notices 26.80 

" C. H. Sherrill, postage 5.26 

" " S. H. Fisher, postage, telegrams, etc 4.25 

" " L. S. Welch, cigars, stenographer, etc 27.00 

" " W. S. Brewster, fireworks 22.00 

1,006.63 

Balance $58.19 

Room Account. 

Dr. 

To subscriptions for rooms, 4 for 4 days, at $6.00. .$24.00 

" " 10 for 3 days, at 4.50. . 45.00 

" '* 4 for 2 days, at 3.00. . 12.00 

" " I for I day, at 1.50. . 1.50 

$82.50 

Contra Cr. 

By J. F. Kitchin, care of accounts $12.00 

" Mrs. McClair 37-00 

" Mrs. Gallagher 40.00 

89.00 

To deficit in room account 6.50 

Boat Race Ticket Account. 
To cash received for 35, at $2.50 $87.50 

Contra Cr. 
By cash paid Yale Alumni Weekly for tickets $87.50 

Balance on hand $51.69 

5 
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GRADUATES. 

Burr Reeve Abbe, Jr. 
Died at Long Beach, Cal., August ii, 1898. (See Necrol- 
ogy.) 

William Pope Aiken. 

Antecedents — Born February i, 1866, at Newington, Conn. 
His father was a clergyman. He was for a short time a mem- 
ber of '88. 

College honors, etc, — High Oration at Junior Exhibition and 
Oration at Commencement. He was a member of the Track 
team of 1887. 

After career — Studied law at the Yale Law School, where he 
received his degree of LL.B., June, 1892. Spent a year in legal 
work in Washington and afterwards practised his profession 
for several years in New York City, with an office at 1 19 Nassau 
Street. About seven years ago he went abroad in the interest 
of some large mine owners in the West. He spent a year in 
Albany performing services in connection with the Statutory 
Revision Committee. Finding that the strain resulting from 
his work was beginning to tell upon his nervous system, he 
withdrew in 1898 to a sanitorium in Burlington, Vt., where he 
is still residing. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Burlington, Vt. 

William Whitney Ames. 

Antecedents — Born in Rockville, Conn., July 30, 1866. His 
father was a manufacturer. He had two uncles who were 
graduated from Yale in 1877. Among his ancestors are Fisher 
Ames and Eli Whitney. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Rockville and prepared 
for college at Rockville and Hartford High Schools. 
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College honors, etc. — He was a member of the Second Glee 
Club. He was Qjxswain of our class crew all through col- 
lege. Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and Dissertation stand 
at Commencement. 

After career — He went to Montclair, N. J., in the spring 
of 1889 and has resided there ever since. He was admitted 
to the bar June, 1892, when he became associated with Edwin 
B. Gkxjdell, ^yj. He has been Secretary of the Democratic 
Club and of the Tariff Reform Club, and served one term 
as Recorder or Police Justice from June, 1896, to June 1898. 
He is a Master in Chancery. He has been Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Essex Title Guaranty Company ever since June i, 
1901. He has his office in the Bank Building. 

Family — October 2^^ 1892, he married in Hartford, Conn., 
Hattie Olcott Hunt, daughter of Milo and Eliza Bill Hunt. 
They have four children: Ada Whitney Ames, bom June 4, 
1895; Francis Fisher Ames, bom June 13, 1897; Annette 
Olcott Ames, bora August 3, 1898, and Robert Hunt Ames, born 
January 13, 1904. 

Address — 112 Midland Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

William Lucius Armstrong. 

Antecedents — Bom in Cleveland, O., September 11, 1867. 

Early life — He was brought up and prepared for college in 
Cleveland, O. 

College honors, etc. — Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Scroll 
and Key. Chairman of the Junior Promenade Committee. 
Elected a member of the editorial board of the News in fresh- 
man year. At Commencement elected a member of the Trien- 
nial Committee. First Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibition and 
the same at Commencement. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation in 
biological study in the Sheffield Scientific School, receiving the 
degree of Ph.B. in June, 1890. He then took the riegular medi- 
cal course in the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York City and was graduated therefrom in June, 1893, with 
the degree of M.D. He passed first in the list of applicants for 
the Staff of St. Luke's Hospital of the City of New York and 
commenced his residence at that hospital January i, 1894, and 
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served there until January i, 1896. This was followed by a 
post-graduate course in bacteriology in the G)llege of Physicians 
and Surgeons. During the summer of 1896 he served for three 
months on the Staff of the Sloane Maternity Hospital, New 
York City. Since October i, 1896, he has been practising medi- 
cine in New York City. October i, 1896, he was appointed 
Clinical Assistant in general medicine in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, but resigned this position in 1900 to 
accept the same position in the Cornell University Medical 
College. During the past six years he has practised medicine 
during the summer months at Lenox, Massachusetts. He has 
found time to travel to the extent of a trip to Europe in 1889, 
to Alaska in 1890, to California in 1891-1893, to Florida in 
1893, and to Europe during the summer of 1899. He is a 
member of the University Qub and the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 

Family — May 29, 1899, he married in Brookl3m, N. Y., 
Helen Stillman Kendall. They have a daughter, Helen Arm- 
strong, bom October 27, 1901. 

Address— ig West 48th Street, New York City. 

Henry Cornelius Atkins. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Atlanta, Idaho Territory, Novem- 
ber 17, 1868. His father was a manufacturer. He had a 
cousin who spent some time at Yale. 

Early life — He prepared for college at private schools. 

College honors, etc, — Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon, and Scroll and 
Key. He was a member of the Senior Promenade Committee. 
Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at 
Commencement. 

After career — He became associated with E. C. Atkins & 
Company, manufacturers of saws and tools, July 10, 1889. He 
occupied various official positions in connection with that com- 
pany, and, finally. May i, 1901, he was elected President of it 

Family — ^January 7, 1896, he married in Indianapolis, Sue 
Winter, daughter of Ferdinand Winter. They have two sons, 
Elias C. Atkins, bom October 23, 1896, and Keyes Winter 
Atkins, bom August 22, 1899. 

Address — 26 West 13th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Arnold Plumer Austin. 

Antecedents — He was born at Meadville, Pa., September 12, 
1867. Son of Richard H. and Eliza (Plumer) Austin. His 
father was graduated from Madison College in 1845, practised 
law a few years and then became a Baptist clerg3anan. His 
grandfather was an attorney and was graduated from Yale in 
1807. 

Early life — Spent his early life at Meadville, Franklin, and 
Philadelphia, Pa., and was prepared for college at Phillip's 
Andover Academy. 

College honors, etc, — Psi Upsilon. Was elected a member of 
the Qass Supper Committee at Commencement. 

After career — In the fall of 1889 he went West and settled 
in PortTownsend, Washington, where he was engaged in the 
real estate business. He returned East in June, 1891, and 
studied law in the office of Hon. S. L. Mestrezat, now Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. He was admitted to 
the bar at Uniontown, Pa., September 11, 1893, and has prac- 
tised his profession in that town ever since. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 31ackstone Law Building, Uniontown, Pa. 

Freeman Donald Baerman. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom of American parents at Fowler, 
N. Y., December 31, 1863. His father was a farmer. 

Early life — He was brought up at Gouvemeur, N. Y., and 
prepared for college at the Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 

College honors, etc. — First Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and Second Dispute stand at Commencement. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation acting 
as a private tutor, and at the same time was a law student ; sec- 
ond year, two years in one at the Columbia Law School, teaching 
also six hours a day at Drisler Preparatory School; admitted 
to the New York Bar in 1892. Made digest of all the laws 
of all the states on corporation law, which was published as 
part of Mr. Cook's new book on Corporations. Same year 
wrote the chapter on Taxation in Mr. Beach's book on Munici- 
pal Corporations. Had nervous trouble and did no work for 
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six months. Then organized and conducted, with three assist- 
ant tiachers, a large night school in Montclair, N. J. Taught 
algebra and geometry in Boys* High School, Brooklyn, still 
continuing night school work. Going back to law, became 
assistant editor of American and English Corporation Laws, and 
American and English Railroad Laws, and for ten months 
wrote all the headnotes and all the footnotes for those publica- 
tions, still continuing the night school. Broke down again, 
and has not been able to do any confining work since. Tried 
reporting for New York Sun, but could not stand the irregu- 
lar life. From that time he has been living in the country. 
Shortly after leaving New York he sustained a serious injury 
to his back and later had his knee injured, and for three years 
was almost totally disabled. In 1899 he went to Dover, 
N. J., and for two years acted as tutor for a young man. 
While there he partly recovered from the injury to his knee. 
He became interested in chicken raising while there and since 
then has made quite a success in this line of work, having won 
most of the prizes for his variety at the New York Poultry 
Show for the past two years. His life in the country has prac- 
tically restored him to his former good health. 

Family — September i, 1898, he married at the home of her 
aunt, in Rochester, N. Y., May Ellington Lum of Madison, 
N. J. They have three children: Roswell Flower Baerman, 
bom February 22, 1900; Helen Hercelia Baerman, born March 
30, 1901, and Marie Dellzelle Baerman, bom October 11, 1902. 

Address — ^Dunellen, N. J. 

John Wallace Banks. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Bethlehem, Conn., September 22, 
1867. His father was a Congregational clergyman and was 
graduated from Yale in 1863. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home and was prepared 
for college at the Guilford High School. 

College honors, etc. — Phi Beta Kappa. In sophomore year 
he won a Berkeley premium of the second grade. High Oration 
stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. At 
Commencement he received a one-year honor in Political 
Science, History and Law. 
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After career — Shortly after graduation he went into the 
Philadelphia office of R. G. Dun & Company and remained there 
for two years. He then entered the Yale Law School and was 
graduated therefrom with the degree of LL.B. in 1893. He 
was an associate editor of the Yale Law Journal while at the 
Yale Law School. In the autumn of 1893 he opened an office 
for the practice of law in Bridgeport, Conn. May i, 1895, he 
formed a partnership with William T. Hincks, '91, under the 
firm name of Banks & Hincks. October 11, 1898, Judge 
William K. Townsend appointed him Referee in Bankruptcy 
for Fairfield County, which position he still occupies. January 
15, 1902, A. W. Paige joined the firm and the name was 
changed to Paige, Banks & Hincks, with offices at the comer 
of Fairfield Avenue and Water Streets, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Family — May 7, 1896, at Farmington, Conn., he married 
Mary Cowles Gay, daughter of Erastus and Grace F. Gay. 

Address — Fairfield Avenue and Water Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Clifford Webster Barnes. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Corey, Pa., October 8, 1864. 
Daniel Webster was among his relatives. 

Early life — He was prepared for college in private and public 
schools. He was for some time a member of the class of '89 
in the University of California and joined our class in the 
beginning of senior year. 

College honors, etc. — He sang on the College Choir. 

After career — He entered the Divinity School in the autumn 
of 1889, and graduated with the degree of B.D. in 1892. In 
1890 he succeeded A. A. Stagg as General Secretary of the 
Yale Y. M. C. A., holding the position for two years. In the 
spring of 1892 he was appointed Fellow of the University of 
Chicago and entered that institution the following autumn. He 
specialized along the line of church history and sociology, and 
in the spring of 1893 received the degree of A.M., the first 
granted by the new University. The year 1893-4 was entirely 
given up to social settlement work, in connection with "Hull 
House." He was ordained in October, 1894, as Pastor of a 
Congregational Church in Chicago, and remained in the pas- 
torate until 1898. During this time he became interested in 
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political reform movements in Chicago, and he organized and 
was chosen Secretary of the Twenty-Second Ward Citizens' 
Club, and was appointed Sanitary Inspector of that section of 
the city. In March, 1898, he was invited by the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
Yoik, to render him assistance during his illness, and so filled 
the pulpit of that church for a short time. His marriage 
brought to a close his New York work, and a little later he 
crossed to England and entered upon a course of study at 
Oxford University. At the conclusion of this, a few months 
were spent in travel in Great Britain and on the Continent, and 
then he took up tlie woiic of Pastor of the Students Service 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris. While there he was appointed 
Acting President of the American Art Association and was 
elected an oflScer in the American University Club. In the 
auttmin of 1899, having been chosen instructor of sociology and 
director of the University Settlement work in the University 
of Chicago, Barnes became identified for the second time with 
this institution, where he remained until the summer of 1900. 
He then accepted the appointment which he now holds, that 
of President of Illinois College, located at Jacksonville, 111., 
a college founded by the famous "Yale band of 1829" and 
the oldest collegiate institution in the Mississippi VaUey. He 
is a member of the Onwentsia Golf Club of Lake Forest, the 
Chicago Club, the University Qub, and the Union League Club 
of Chicago, the Country Club of Jacksonville, and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. 

Family — On May 5, 1898, he married Alice Reid of Lake 
Forest, 111. They have two children, Lilace Reid Barnes, bom 
June 12, 1899, and Somerville Reid Barnes, bom April 19, 1902. 

Address — ^Jacksonville, 111. 

Donald McLean Barstow. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Flushing, N. Y., December 22, 
1867. His father. Dr. J. W. Barstow, was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1846.* His great-grandfather, John Barstow, 
was a Revolutionary soldier. Another great-grandfather was 
a surgeon in the British Army in the Revolutionary War. 
Among his paternal ancestors was Governor William Bradford 
of the Pl)rmouth Colony. 
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Early life — He was brought up at Flushing, residing near 
Sandford Hall, of which institution his father was Resident 
Physician. He was prepared for college at the Berkeley School, 
New York City. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon, Wolf's Head. He was 
elected an editor of the Record in freshman year. He was 
for two years a member of the University Banjo Qub and was 
its Secretary and Treasurer. He was one of the Class His- 
torians at Commencement and was also elected a member of 
the Qass Boy Committee. 

After career — He studied medicine at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in New York City, and was graduated 
therefrom with the third Harsen prize and the degree of M.D., 
June, 1892. He passed first in the competitive examination 
for the Staff of the New York Hospital and served on that 
Staff from January i, 1893, until July i, 1894, the last six 
months as House Physician. After spending three months as 
Assistant Physician at Sandford Hall, Flushing, he moved to 
New York City, where he has ever since been engaged in the 
practice of his profession. He is the author of four articles 
on medical topics for William Wood & Co.'s "New Reference 
Handbook on the Medical Sciences," and has contributed 
several articles to medical papers. He is at the present time 
Assistant Surgeon to the New Amsterdam Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital, and to the ear department of St. Bartholomew's Clinic, 
and is Assistant Aural Surgeon to the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. He is a member of the New York State Medical 
Association, the New York Pathological Society and the Society 
of the Alumni of the New York Hospital, also of the University, 
Yale and Psi Upsilon Clubs, the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, the New York Society of Colonial Wars, and the 
Flushing Country Club. 

Family — ^July 30, 1904, he married at Portland, Maine, Qara 
Arabella Gerrish. 

Address — 56 East 53d Street, New York City. 

Horace Bennet Bartholomew. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in Philadelphia, Pa., March 19, 1866. 
Early life — He spent his early life in Philadelphia and was 
prepared for college in the schools of that city. 
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College honors, etc. — Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and the same at Qjmmencement. 

After career — He studied law in the office of J. W. Ryon, 
Pottsville, Pa. He was admitted to the bar in September, 1891, 
and has since then been engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession at Pottsville. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Pottsville, Pa. 

John William Beckwith. 

Antecedents — Was born in Chicago, 111., April 17, 1868. His 
father, a lawyer, was graduated from Burlington College in 
1845 ^^d was Judge of the Supreme Court of Illinois in 1865. 
He traces his ancestry to Earl de Warrenne of Normandie. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Chicago and was pre- 
pared for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon. He stroked and 
captained our Freshman crew in the fall of freshman year. 

After career — He studied law and was admitted to the bar 
of Illinois. July, 1903, he was appointed Assistant Corporation 
Counsel for the city of Chicago. 

Family — ^April 21, 1896, he married Eunice Mary Stuart, of 
Chicago. They have a daughter, Mary Anna Beckwith, bom 
June 13, 1904. 

Address — ^427 Reaper Block, Chicago, 111. 

> Ernest Smith Bishop. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Titusville, Pa., October 28, 1866. 
His ancestry is English. 

Early life — He prepared for college at the Guilford High 
School. 

College honors, etc. — Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and 
the same at Commencement. 

After career — He entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City, in the autumn of 1889 and was 
graduated therefrom in June, 1892, with the degree of M.D. 
He at once commenced the practice of his profession in Brook- 
lyn, where he has remained ever since. His office for a time 
was at 834 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, but about ten years ago 
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he changed to 919 Bedford Avenue. He is a member of the 
Kings County Medical Society, The Associated Physicians of 
Long Island, and the American Roentgen Rays Society. He is 
also a member of the Union League Club of Brooklyn and the 
Kings County Royal Arcanum Club. 

Family — ^April 26, 1890, he married in New York City, 
Maude Elizabeth Hubon, daughter of Martin and Elizabeth 
Hubon. They have had three children: Harold Bishop, born 
January 9, 1892; Rilla H. Bishop, born July 23, 1895, died 
October 22, 1895 J ^^^ Edward F. Bishop, bom May 6, 1897, 
died September 6, 1897. 

Address — 919 Bedford Avenue, Brodclyn, N. Y. 

Lester Bradner, Jr. 

Antecedents — Bom at Chicago, 111., March 9, 1867. His 
father was graduated from Yale in 1857. He was prepared for 
college at the Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta ICappa, Alpha Delta Phi. In 
freshman year he took the Hurlburt prize and one of the first 
grade Berkeley premiums. He was a member of the Univer- 
sity Track Team in 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1889, and, as a 
competitor in the half mile, won a number of prizes at his 
favorite distance. Philosophical Oration at Junior Exhibition 
and the same at Commencement. 

After career — ^He spent the first two years after graduation 
in New Haven taking a post-graduate course in Semitic lan- 
guages under Professor Harper. He went abroad in 1891 
and studied for two years at the University of Berlin. Return- 
ing in 1893 he took senior year in the Theological Seminary, 
New York City. He began work as assistant minister of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, remaining there a little 
over seven years. In January, 1902, he became Rector of St. 
John's Church, Providence, R. I. He has received the degrees 
of B.D. and Ph.D. 

Family — October 15, 1895, he married in Flushing, N. Y., 
Edith Mitchell Murray, daughter of William K, Murray. 
They have two sons, Leicester Bradner, 3d, bom January 14, 
1899, and William Murray Bradner, born December 26, 1900. 

Address — 144 Benefit Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Walter Shaw Brewster. 

Antecedents — Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., August 29, 1867. 
He traces his ancestry back to Elder William Brewster. 

Early life — ^Went to school at the Brooklyn Juvenile High 
School and the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 
and spent his early years in the city of Brodklyn. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon and Wolfs Head. Mem- 
ber of Senior Promenade Committee. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation at the 
Yale Law School, where he joined the legal fratemit>' of Phi 
Delta Phi. He entered the office of Johnson & Lamb, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., October, 1890, and in the spring of 1892 he 
was admitted to the bar. In the spring of 1895 he opened an 
office for the practice of law at 371 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and also accepted the position of Brooklyn Manager for the 
American Surety Company. In October, 1897, he resigned 
his position with this company and became a member of the 
firm of Yonge & Brewster, with offices at 166 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. This partnership was terminated 
at the end of a year. He continued in the practice of the law 
at the same address. In 1902 he was appointed Assistant 
Corporation Counsel of New York City. February i, 1904, he 
entered the firm of McKeen, Brewster & Morgan, associ- 
ating himself with Hon. James McKeen, former Corporation 
Counsel in charge for Brooklyn, and ex-Assemblytnan John 
Hill Morgan, a graduate of Yale '93, with offices at 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, and at 166 Montague Street, Borough 
of Brooklyn, where he has since continued in practice. In 
politics he is a republican, and has always evidenced an active 
interest in that party. He has been President of the Brooklyn 
Republican Qub and a member of the Board of the Broddyn 
Young Republican Club. He is a director of the Brevoort 
Savings Bank and of the Franklin Safe Deposit Company, and 
was a Trustee of the Homeopathic Hospital. He is a member 
of the University and Hamilton Clubs and also of the Dyker 
Meadow Golf Club. 

Family — November 22 ^ 1893, he married in Brooklyn, Cecilia 
A. Dougherty, daughter of Peter and Mary E. Rice. They 
have had three children: Cecilia Brewster, bom December 25, 
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1894; Walter Brewster, Jr., born May 21, 1897 (who has since 
died), and Walter Rice Brewster, bom January 27, i8qq. 
Address — 139 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles Twing Brooks. 

Antecedents — Born at Salem, O., March 29, 1867. His 
father, a lawyer, entered with Yale '61, was absent two years 
after finishing sophomore year, and returned entering '63 junior 
year. He was forced to give up his college course because of 
his father's death and did not graduate; he was elected to 
the legislature of Ohio, 1865. He became General Counsel, and 
then Second Vice President Pennsylvania Lines, west of Pitts- 
burg; died 1901. An uncle, J. J. Brooks, was graduated from 
Yale in 1867. 

Early life — Early life spent in Salem. Prepared for college 
at Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 

College honors, etc, — Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Scroll 
and Key. He played on our Freshman football team and was 
substitute on the University team in junior year. He was a 
member of the Junior Promenade Committee. Was President 
of the University Club. Second Dispute stand at Junior Exhi- 
bition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He spent the first two years after graduation 
in business. In 1891 he entered the Harvard Law School and 
took the full three years course, graduating in June, 1894, with 
the degree of LL.B. He was admitted to the bar of the State 
of Ohio in the spring of 1894. September 15, 1894, he entered 
the office of Squire, Saunders and Dempsey in Cleveland, O., 
and has been continually connected with that firm since that 
time. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Perry-Payne Building, Cleveland, O. 

Philip Embury Browning. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Rhinebeck, N. Y., September 
9, 1866. His ancestry is Dutch, English and French. His 
father is a clergyman. A brother graduated from Yale in 1873. 

Early life — He spent his early life at Rhinebeck and prepared 
for college in that town. 
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College honors, etc. — First Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and First Dispute at Commencement, when he also 
received a one-year honor in Natural and Physical Science, 

After career — He was appointed Assistant in Chemistry, Yale 
College, June, 1899. He filled this position and at the same 
time pursued advanced studies in chemistry, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. from Yale in June, 1892. He continued as 
Assistant during the year 1892-3. July, 1893, he went to Ger- 
many and studied chemistry at the Ludwig Maximilian Uni- 
versity, Munich, from November, 1893, to August, 1894. He 
returned to New Haven in September, 1894, and took up the 
duties of Instructor in Chemistry, receiving in June, 1895, a 
reappointment for a period of three years. In June, 1898, he 
was appointed Assistant Professor in Chemistry. In addition 
to his course of study in Germany, his travels included a three 
months' trip abroad with Ellis in the summer of 1889. During 
the summer of 1898 he made a study of mining methods and 
mining ores in Colorado with regard to the application of chem- 
istry to mining. He was reappointed Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, March, 1903. He served two years as Councilman 
from the first \vard of New Haven, June, 1900, to June, 1902, 
and was a member of the Committee from the New Haven City 
Government at the Yale Bicentennial. He was a member of 
the New Haven Board of Park Commissioners, June, 1901-2. 
June, 1903, he was elected President of the Yale Chapter of 
the Society of Sigma Xi. He has woriced along the lines of 
original research and a number of articles from his pen have 
been published in German as well as in American journals of 
science. In the autumn of 1898 he published with Professor 
F. A. Gooch a laboratory text-book on "Qualitative Analysis." 
August, 1903, he published "Introduction to the Rarer Ele- 
ments" (John Wylie & Sons, 8vo, 150 pages). He is a 
member of the German Chemical Society, the American Chemi- 
cal Society, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Family — December 12, 1899, he married Elizabeth S. Bradley, 
daughter of F. Stanley Bradley, of New Haven. She was 
graduated from Vassar in 1893. 

Address — ^Kent Chemical Laboratory, New Haven, Conn. 
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Thomas Walter Buchanan. 

Died at West Glover, Vt., February 24, 1892. (See Necrol- 
ogy.) 

HiLLHOUSE BUEL. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Burlington, Vt., May 9, 1866. 
His father was a missionary and a graduate of the Yale 
Theological Seminary. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home and was prepared 
for college by a private tutor. He was, for a short time, con- 
nected with '88. 

After career — ^About 1892, he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, and spent a year in the Dominican Novitiate, Spring- 
field, Ky. Afterwards he spent some time with the Xaverian 
Brothers at CarroUton, Md. Outside of his studies, his princi- 
pal occupation has been the care of his property in Asheville, 
N. C, and he has also found time to study law. 

Family — ^January 31, 1901, he married Sallie Kimbrough, 
daughter of Isaiah and Elizabeth Hall Kimbrough. They had 
a son, David Buel, who was bom at Baltimore, Md., July 28, 
1902, and died shortly thereafter. 

Address — Matoaca, Chesterfield County, Va. 

Augustus Coburn. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in Indianapolis, Ind., May 29, 1868. 
His father was a lumber merchant. 

Early life — He was brought up in Indianapolis and prepared 
for college in the schools of that city. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolfs Head. 

After career — He was for some time Manager of the Michi- 
gan Lumber Company in Indianapolis, and about five years 
ago became sole owner of that company. He spent some time 
in Europe during the summer and autumn of 1898. 

Family — October 12, 1892, he married Annie Chapin Peck, 
daughter of Benjamin B. Peck of Indianapolis. They have 
three children: Augustus Coburn, Jr., born in Indianapolis, 
Ind., December 10, 1893; Benjamin Peek Cobum, bom July 
II, 1898; and Catharine Cobum, bora September 13, 1900. 

Address — 185 1 North Penn Street, Indianapolis, Ind 
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George Coggill. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in New York City, April 7, 1867. 
His father was a wool merchant. He had relatives in Yale 
'41 and '74. 

Early life — He spent his early life in New York City and 
prepared for college at Everson's Private School, in that city. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta Kappa, Psi Upsilon and Scroll 
and Key. He won a second grade Berkeley prize in freshman 
year. High Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and the same 
at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law at the Columbia Law School, 
where he joined the legal fraternity of Phi Delta Phi, and in 
the office of Anderson & Howland, New York City. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1891. He was for some time associated 
with Arthur Smith under the firm name of Coggill & Smith. 
From the spring of 1895 until the autimm of that year, he was 
with Root and Qark, 32 Nassau Street, leaving them to accept 
a position in the office of Strong & Cadawalader, 40 Wall 
Street, which position he still occupies. He is a member of the 
University Club and a member of the Committee on Admissions 
of the Yale Club, and he is also a member of the Oakland Golf 
Club and the KnowUwood Country Club. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 140 East 37th Street, New York City. 

Albert St. Clair Cook. 

Antecedents — Was born in Hartford, Conn., in 1865. 

Early life — ^He spent his early youth in Hartford, Conn., and 
prepared there for college. He was, for a short time, a member 
of '88. 

College honors, etc, — Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon, Wolf's Head. 
He played on the University Banjo Club and was chairman of 
it in his senior year. At Commencement he was elected a 
member of the Senior Promenade Committee. 

After career — He studied law in Hartford, Conn., and was 
admitted to the bar in that city. October 6, 1893, he removed 
to Seattle, Washington, where he was engaged in the practice 
of his profession. About six years ago he returned to Hartford, 
and is in business with his father there. He is a member of 
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the Hartford Qub of Hartford, the Hartford Golf Qub and the 
Yale Club of New York City. 

Family — October 14, 1891, he married in Hartford, Charlotte 
Beckwith. They have three children: Beatrice Cook, born 
August 10, 1892 ; Charles Beckwith Cook, born September 14, 
1895 > 2i^d Laura Taft Cook, bom May 26, 1903. 

Address — 90 Gillette Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Howard Copland. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Toledo, O., 1868. His father 
was Howard Copland, educated at Miami University, for a time 
a practising lawyer in Zanesville, O. His grandfather and 
great-grandfather came from Richmond, Va. Grandfather's 
brother. Dr. Robert Copland, was a Yale student about 181 5 or 
1820. His mother was Sarah Deshler, daughter of David W. 
Deshler of Columbus, O. 

Early life—WsLS bom in Toledo, O., in 1868, but left there 
a few months after that date, and from that time on never had 
a fixed residence or home. Was educated in many places. 
Was a member of the class of *86 in the old University of 
Chicago (Douglas College, now extinct), also for a time a 
member of the class of *88 at Denison University, Granville, 
O., and then of the class of '89 at University of Montana, 
Deer Lxxige, Montana. Joined '89 Yale in sophomore year. 
Was orphan without brothers or sisters. 

After career — ^With the exception of occasional trips to 
America, which were each of short duration and only for the 
purpose of looking after his property, he has resided abroad 
ever since graduation. During the year 1890- 1, he studied 
electrotechnique at Darmstadt under Professor Kittler. He 
studied philosophy, psychology and zoology for several winters 
at the University of Geneva. Some years ago he built a house 
at Interlaken, Switzerland, as he decided to make his home in 
that place. He has done some writing and published some 
articles. 

Family — May 26, 1890, he married in Buffalo, N. Y., Emily 
Eustaphieve Welch, daughter of Samuel M. Welch. They 
have a daughter, Dorothy Seabury Copland, born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., March 28, 1902. 

Address — Interlaken, Switzerland. 
6 
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William Herbert Corbin. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Union, Conn., July 20, 1864. 
Descended direct from Clement Corbin of Norman origin, who 
came from Staffordshire, England, to Roxbury, Mass., in 1637, 
the first Corbin in this country. On his paternal grandmother's 
side traces ancestry to Richard Warren, who came over in the 
Mayflower. His father was a manufacturer and merchant, and 
held many political honors, including County Sheriff and 
membership in the Connecticut Legislature. 

Early life — ^He spent most of his early life in Union and 
prepared for college at the Hartford High School. 

College honors, etc, — Psi Upsilon, Skull and Bones. He was 
elected an editor of the Yale Nezvs in senior year. He was 
Captain of our freshman football team, and sophomore year 
became a member of the University football team, of which he 
was also a member in junior year and Captain in senior year. 
He rowed 5 in our freshman boat at New London and also 
rowed in our class crew in sophomore year. He rowed on the 
University crew in junior and senior years. He was for some 
time a member of the Second Glee Club and sang in the 
College Choir. First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and 
Second Dispute at Commencement. 

After career — He was an Instructor at the Westminster 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., for three years after graduation. 
In the autumn of 1892 he accepted the position of Headmaster 
of Pingry School, a boys' school preparatory to college in 
Elizabeth, N. J. October i, 1897, he left Pingry School to 
become Secretary and Treasurer of the Central Woolen Mills, 
whose mills are at Stafford Springs, Conn. January i, 1900, 
he was elected Secretary and Treasurer of the William H. 
Wiley & Son Company of Hartford, Conn., manufacturers of 
leggings, overgaiters, military equipments, etc. He spent the 
summer of 1891 in Europe, traveling with his wife and also 
spent some months abroad in the summer of 1894 with 
Reed. He is a member of the Hartford City Common Council, 
Chairman of the West Middle School District Committee; 
member of the 20th Century, Educational and the Get-Together 
Clubs, of the Yale Alumni Association and also of the Yale 
Qub and the Republican Club, New York City. 
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Family — ^July 16, 1890, in Manchester, Conn., he married 
Mary Williams, daughter of John T. and Qiarlotte Griswold 
Williams of Buckland, Conn. They have a son. Walker Wil- 
liams Corbin, born March 4, 1896, and a daughter Elinor 
Corbin, bom in Stafford Springs, April 7, 1899. 

Address — 172 Collins Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Safford Arnold Crummey. 

Antecedents — Bom in Poughkeepsie, August 28, 1867. His 
father was a lawyer, and was for some time in the gold fields 
of California in '49. 

Early life — ^Until he went to college he lived in Poughkeepsie 
and was prepared for college in the schools of that city. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon. He rowed in 
our class crew in the spring of junior year. He was a mem- 
ber of the Class Day Committee. Dissertation stand at Junior 
Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied for the bar and after he was 
admitted to practice he opened an office in Poughkeepsie, where 
he practised his profession until 1901. He then accepted a 
position in the Bank of Commerce in New York City and 
remained with that organization for two years, resigning from 
it in the summer of 1903, when he again resumed the practice 
of the law with an office at 30 Broad Street, New York City. 
He is a member of the University and Yale Clubs of New York 
City. 

Family — ^April 16, 1895, he married at Goshen, N. Y., Katha- 
rine Duer Murray, daughter of George Wickham and Helen 
Beam Murray. They have three sons : George Murray Crum- 
mey, born May 24, 1896; Edward Crummey, 3d, born July 
10, 1898 ; and Ambrose Spencer M. Crummey, bom September 
2, 1899. 

Address — ^Yale Club, New York City. 

Thomas Mitchell Cullinan. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Springfield, Mass., November 14, 
1867. His father was an undertaker. An uncle was graduated 
from Yale in 1880 and a brother in 1887. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home and prepared there 
for college. 
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College honors, etc. — First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition 
and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He is junior member of the firm of CuUinan & 
CuUinan, attorneys at law, having been taken into partnership 
by his brother ('87) in 1891. He was appointed Corporation 
Counsel of Bridgeport, January i, 1902, for a term of two 
years^ and January i, 1904, he was reappointed for a further 
term of two years. 

Family — October 16, 1901, he married Lucy A. Fitzpatrick. 
They have a daughter, Catherine CuUinan, bom September 21, 
1903. 

Address— IS Connecticut Bank Building, Bridgeport, Conn. 

John Havemeyer Daniels. 

Antecedents— W^s born at Belvidere, N. J., March 21, 1868. 
His father was a Methodist minister. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home. He was for 
two years a member of Wesleyan '89, but joined our Qass at 
the beginning of junior year. 

College honors, etc. — Dissertation stand at Commencement, 
when he also received one-year honors in Philosophy. 

After career — Studied post-graduate at Yale until June, 1901. 
He was appointed Registrar of the Chautauqua Correspondence 
College, November 15, 1889, at New Haven, and went to 
Buffalo with the office in September, 1891. Served as Execu- 
tive Secretary and Instructor in Philosophy in Chautauqua 
College, at Buffalo, until November 20, 1898, when the depart- 
ment was closed. Began the study of medicine in the Medical 
Department of Niagara University (in Buffalo), September, 
1891. Received the degree of Ph.D. from Yale in June, 1892. 
Graduated in medicine with the degree of M.D., in May, 1895, 
and was Lecturer on Anatomy and Materia Medica successive 
years in Niagara University. For nearly three years was Clini- 
cal Instructor in women's diseases. Has served as a visiting 
physician to the Province Retreat (for the insane), St. Mary's 
Infant Asylum and Maternity Hospital, and as Assistant to the 
U. S. Marine Hospital Surgeon at Buffalo. He is now practis- 
ing medicine at 559 W. Ferry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fawi/y— January 18, 1893, married Flora Eva Pike, daughter 
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of James Pike, of North Adams, Mass., ninth lineal descendant 
of John Alden. They have three children: Florence DeWitt 
Daniels, bom November 4, 1893 ; Rachel Craig Daniels, born 
May 13, 1896, died October 9, 1896; Alden Daniels, bom 
August 30, 1897, and Paul Clement Daniels, born October 26, 
1903. 
Address— <^^g W. Ferry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William Chester Dickinson. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Providence, R. I., August 27, 
1866. Son of William G. Dickinson, late Captain Co. B nth 
Conn. Vols. (Civil War). He traces his ancestry to Gontier 
de Caen, a follower of William the Conqueror. Lived in Provi- 
dence and Westerly, R. I., and since 1877 in New Haven. 

Early life — He spent most of his early life in New Haven 
and prepared for college at the Hillhouse High School. 

College honors, etc, — He was a member of the Second Glee 
Qub. Second Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and the same 
at Commencement. 

After career — He was Assistant Principal for six )rears of 
the Strong Grammar School of New Haven, Conn., beginning 
his work there September, 1889. June, 1892, he received the 
degree of M.A. from Yale University for advanced studies in 
American History. In 1893 he was a delegate to the Republican 
City Convention of New Haven, and in 1894 to the Town Con- 
vention. He has delivered a number of addresses on American 
History, one being before the Connecticut Teachers' Association 
at its annual meeting in 1893. For five months in 1896 he 
studied history in the Graduate School at Yale. October 22, 

1896, he was elected Grand Scribe of the Sons of Temperance 
of Connecticut, an office which corresponds to State Secretary, 
and has been annually reelected to that office. August 27, 

1897, until February, 1900, he was Clerk of the Bureau of Com- 
pensation in the Department of Public Works in New Haven, 
and was also confidential clerk to the Director of Public Works. 
Febmary 21, 1900, he accepted a position in the office of the 
Comptroller of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company at New Haven. January 14, 1904, was trans- 
ferred to office of Auditor of Disbursements of the Railroad 
Company on account of election of Comptroller to Third Vice 
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President, which position he still occupies. He has also from 
time to time been engaged in private tutoring. In 1899 he 
was invited to write a second volume of the history of the New 
Haven Grays, his old company (Company F, Second Regiment, 
C. N. G.), bringing the woric down from 1876, the end of the 
first volume, to 1900. He is now engaged in bringing it down 
to date. He is a member of the New Haven Republican Club, 
Hiram Lodge, No. i, A. F. & A. M., Nathan Hale Camp, No. 
I, Sons of Veterans, Harmony Division, No. 5, Sons of Tem- 
perance. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 323 Sherman Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Thomas Elliott Donnelley. 

Antecedents — He was born in Chicago, 111., August 18, 1867. 
He traces his ancestry to Sir John Elliott, who died in prison 
in 1632 for opposition to Charles I. Among his forefathers 
was Shenston, the English poet His father is a leading pub- 
lisher in Chicago. 

Early life — He was brought up in Chicago and prepared for 
college in the preparatory department of the old University of 
Chicago. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon, Skull and Bones. He won 
a second prize in declamation in sophomore year and was one 
of the speakers at Junior Exhibition. He rowed 3 in our 
class crew in the fall of freshman year, -and again in the fall 
and spring of our junior year. Disse'rtation stand at Junior 
Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He at once went into the office of R. R. 
Donnelley Sons & Company, printers, with offices at Plymouth 
Place and Polk Street, Chicago, 111. He has occupied various 
offices in that company and is now its President. He is Treas- 
urer of the Lakeside Press Building Company. He spent the 
summer of 1894 in Europe. November, 1902, he was elected 
Vice President of the Chicago Yale Club. 

Fawi/y— May 24, 1899, he married in Chicago, Laura 
Leonora Gaylord. They have two children, Qarissa Donnelley, 
bom April 18, 1900, and Eliot Donnelley, bom February 28, 
1903. 

Address — 149 Plymouth Place, Chicago, 111. 
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George Perkins Douglas. 

Antecedents — Was born in Stowe, Vt., October 7, 1865. His 
father was a merchant. 

Early life — ^He was prepared for college in private schools. 
He was for some time a member of the Class of '88. 

College honors, etc. — ^Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolf's Head. 
He was a member of the Class Supper Committee. 

After career — He studied law and was admitted to practice 
in Minnesota. He is still practising law, although he is now 
serving as Secretary to the Mayor of Minneapolis, and is 
Manager of the Police Department of that city. September i, 
1893, he had the misfortune to shoot off his left arm, which 
accident interfered for some time with his professional work. 

Family — October 18, 1899, he married in Minneapolis, Bessie 
Tabitha Pettit, daughter of Curtis Hussey Pettit. They have 
two daughters, Deborah Louise Douglas, born September 13, 
1900^ and Elizabeth Pettit Douglas, bom April 29, 1902. 

Address — 2424 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eugene Dupee. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Chicago, 111., July 3, 1866. His 
father was a lawyer and was graduated from Yale in 1854. 

Early life—Ht spent his early life in Chicago and was pre- 
pared for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

After career — He studied law in Chicago, 111., and was 
admitted to the bar in 1891, and has since then practised his 
profession in Chicago. He has dropped the middle name 
"Henry," which he used to have during his undergraduate days. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 82 Hartford Building, Chicago, 111. 

Frederick Wesley Ellis. 

Antecedents — Was bom in Ansonia, Conn., December 19, 
1864. His father was a farmer. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home and prepared there 
for college. 

College honors, etc. — First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition 
and the same at Commencement, when he also received a one- 
year honor in English. 
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After career — ^He porsued graduate studies at Yale for two 
years. During the years 1891-92 he was Professor of Greek 
and Latin at Davis Military Collie, Winston, X. C. In June, 
1892, he left Winston and went to Topeka, Kan., to become 
Professor of Greek in Washburn College. The year 1897-98 
he spent at the Chicago Thedogical Seminary, from which he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. He then returned 
to his old position in Washburn Coll^ne, of which he is at 
present Chairman of Faculty, having also recently been Acting 
President 

Family — ^He is unmarried. 

Address — ^Topdca, Kan. 

Joseph Ralph Ensign. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Simsbury, Conn., November 24, 
1868. His father, a manufacturer, was at one time a member 
of the Connecticut l^slature. 

Early life — ^He spent his early life in Simsbury and Hartford 
and was prepared for college at the Hartford High School. 

College honors, etc. — ^Alpha Delta Phi, Phi Beta Kappa. He 
sang on the Second Glee Qub and was afterwards a member 
of the University Glee Qub and he also sang in the College 
Choir. Philosophical Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and 
the same at Commencement. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation in 
graduate study at Yale and received the degree of M.A. in 
June, 1891. September 23, 1890, he went into the office of 
Ensign, Bickford & Company, manufacturers of safety fuse 
for blasting, and later became a partner of that firm. In April, 
1894, he went abroad and travelled for three months in Europe. 
In April, 1900, he again went abroad for three months. He is 
a member of the Yale Qub of New Yoric City, and was a 
member of the Colonial Club and is now a member of the 
Hartford Qub into which the Colonial Qub merged. 

Family — April 5, 1894, he married in Simsbury, Conn., Mary 
Phelps, daughter of Jeffery O. and Jane Humphrey Phelps. 
They have one child, Mary Phelps Ensign, born February 
9, 1902. 

Address — Simsbury, Conn. 
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Joseph Grant Ewing. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in Harrisburg, Pa., January 21, 1866. 

Early life — He was brought up in Harrisburg, and prepared 
for college at the Harrisburg Academy. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon. He was elected 
one of the editors of the Record in sophomore year. He sang 
on the Freshman Glee Club, then the Second Glee Club, and 
later became a member of the University Glee Qub. He also 
sang on the College Choir. He rowed bow oar in his class crew, 
freshman year, and was one of the tug of war team. In senior 
year was financial editor of the Record. 

After career — From June, 1889, to March, 1891, he was 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Harrisburg Boiler and Manu- 
facturing Company, spending about a year in New York City 
as the representative of that company, during which time he 
joined the Seventh Regiment. His father died in March, 1891, 
and he took up the management of the estate. He went to 
Europe in February, 1892, and spent six months visiting Spain, 
Morocco, Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
England. In the autumn of 1896 he became associated with 
the Wolf-American Bicycle Company, first in visiting, on their 
behalf, the Cycle Exhibitions at New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, later on being their manager at Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street, New York City. He returned to Harrisburg in 
July, 1897, and resided there until May, 1902, when he went to 
New York as Advertising Manager of the Laflin & Rand Pow- 
der Company, and remained there until March, 1903. He then 
was transferred to Wilmington, Del., as Manager of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the E. S. du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany, and was also made Manager of the Rifle Smokeless 
Division of that company. Last June he went to England to 
look into the smokeless powder situation there, and also as 
an officer of the American Rifle Team, which won the Inter- 
national Palma Trophy. He is a member of the Wilmington 
Club and the Wilmington Country Club, also a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Manager Bureau of Advertising, E. S. du Pont 
Co., P. O. Drawer 1002, Wilmington, Del. 
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Samuel Herbert Fisher. 

Antecedents — He was bom at Cincinnati, O., May 26, 1867. 
His father was a lawyer, and for a short time was Commissioner 
of the Patent Office under President Grant. He received an 
honorary degree from Yale. A grandfather graduated from 
Yale in 1826. 

Early life — He was brought up in Cincinnati and prepared 
for Yale in the schools of that city. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon, Skull and Bones. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation at the 
Harvard Law School, but his course there was stopped by an 
extremely severe illness. Upon his recovery he resumed his 
law studies, but this time at the Yale Law School, from which 
he received the degree of LL.B. in June, 1892. While at the 
Yale Law School he joined the legal fraternity of Phi Delta 
Phi. For the next year he held the position of managing clerk 
in the office of Watrous & Buckland, New Haven. Having 
decided to study patent law, he went to Washington in the 
autumn of 1893, and spent a year in the office of Pollok & 
Mauro, patent attorneys. He returned to New Haven, October 
I, 1894, and formed the firm of Robinson & Fisher, with offices 
at 157 Church Street. He subsequently severed his connection 
with that firm and, July i, 1898, became associated with John 
Kimberly Beach, yy, under the firm name of Beach & Fisher, 
179 Church Street, New Haven. March i, 1903, the firm of 
Beach & Fisher was consolidated with the firm of Bristol, Stod- 
dard & Bristol, under the new firm name of Bristol, Stoddard, 
Beach & Fisher, with offices at 865 Chapel Street, New 
Haven. He is a member of the Yale Qub of New Yoric City, 
and the Graduates Club of New Haven. As one of the officers 
of the Graduates Club he was very active in the Club's action 
in purchasing and removing into the new building of the Club 
in 1902. He is a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Graduates Club. 

Fam»7y— April 18, 1895, he married, in New Haven, Mar- 
garet Sargent, daughter of Joseph B. and Elizabeth Lewis 
Sargent. They have two children, Margaret Crossette Fisher, 
born March 10, 1896, and Robert Lewis Fisher, bom June 
22, 1898. 

Address— 403 Saint Ronan Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Claude Lamot Forbes. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Qockville, N. Y., November 30, 
1866. His father was a lawyer. He is descended from the 
eminent Scottish lawyer, Chief Justice Forbes of Edinburgh. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home, and was prepared 
for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc, — Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhi- 
bition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1892, and up to and including a portion of 1895 he continued 
to practise his profession in Syracuse, N. Y., as a member of 
the firm of Wilson & Forbes. In 1895 this firm was dissolved, 
and shortly thereafter he went abroad, spending a portion of 
that year travelling in England, France, Switzerland, Grermany 
and Belgium. Upon his return home he continued the prac- 
tice of the law alone, having his office at No. 719-23 University 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Family — ^June 2, 1895, he. married at Cortlandt, N. Y., 
Mabelle Halstead Murphey. They had one child, who was born 
and died May 10, 1898. 

Address — 719-23 University Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Leopold Hernandez Francke. 
Died at New York City, April 16, 1902. (See Necrology.) 

Albert Myrick Freeman. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Provincetown, Mass., October 10, 
1865. His father was a captain of a whaling ship which was 
captured by the Confederate vessel Alabama in the Civil War. 
He traces his ancestry to the Mayflower. 

Early life — ^He spent his early life in Provincetown, and was 
prepared for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the Courant in senior year. Second 
Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commence- 
ment. 

After career — During the school year of 1889 and 1890, he 
was Headmaster of the Knapp Home School, Pl)rmouth, Mass. 
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From 1890 to 1893 he was in charge of the Greek Department 
of the Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. From 1893 to 1894, 
he was Instructor in Ancient Languages in the Franklin 
School, Walnut Hill, Cincinnati, O. From 1894 to date, he has 
been Assistant Principal of the Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J. He took quite extensive, trips abroad during 
the summers of 1895, 1901 and 1903. 

Family — ^June 20, 1894, he married at Fair Haven, Mass., 
Elizabeth Clifford Beetle, daughter of Benjamin and Sarah 
Jane Swan Beetle. She died June 24, 1899. June 22, 1904, he 
married at Bradford, Pa., Sarah Scott Levens, daughter of 
Willard A. Levens. 

Address — Blairstown, N. J. 

John Randolph Galt. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Newbur^, N. Y., June 5, 1867. 
His father was a merchant. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Newburgh, and prepared 
there for college at Siglar's Academy. 

College honors, etc, — Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Scroll 
and Key. He was a member of the University Banjo Qub. 
He sang on the Second Glee Club. 

After career — He entered the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York City, in the autumn of 1889, but having 
decided to give up the study of medicine, he went to Seattle, 
Wash., in the spring of 1890, and entered the office of Gait 
Brothers & Company, dealers in mantles, tiles, roofing material, 
etc. In May 1892, he went .to Honolulu to be married, and, 
on returning to Seattle in June of that year, wsts given the 
position of manager of the company, and about the same time 
he was made a director of the Seattle Bank. He took another 
trip to Honolulu in the month of November, 1893, and returned 
to Seattle in February, 1894. He was appointed Acting 
Hawaiian Consul March, 1894. He left Seattle October, 1895, 
to accept a position in the Pope Manufacturing Company of 
Hartford, Conn. In the spring of 1899 he resigned this place 
to accept a position as Secretary of the Hawaiian Trust and 
Investment Company of Hcmolulu, now the Hawaiian Trust 
Company, Limited. October, 1900, he was a member of the 
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Enrollment Committee of the Republican Party of Hawaii. 
October, 1903, he was made Treasurer and Manager of the 
Hawaiian Trust Company. 

Family — May 18, 1892, he married in Honolulu, Agnes 
Carter, daughter of H. A. P. and Sybil Carter. They have two 
sons, John Gait, bom in Seattle, Wash., September 22y 1893, 
and Charles L. C. Gait, born in Seattle, Wash., July 23, 1895. 

Address — Hawaiian Trust Company, Limited, Honolulu, 
H. I. 

Edward James Gavegan. 

Antecedents — Was born at Windsor, Conn., April 5, 1864. 
His father was a journalist. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Connecticut, and pre- 
pared for college at the Rockville High School. 

College honors, etc, — Delta Kappa Epsilon. He sang on the 
University Glee Club and he was also a member of the College 
Choir. Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibition and the 
same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law at the Yale Law School, and 
was graduated therefrom with the degree of LL.B. in June, 
1 89 1. President of Yale Kent Club while in Law School. 
Awarded Munson Prize for graduation thesis. May i, 1893, 
he formed a partnership with Paul K. Ames, '86, with an office 
at 40 Wall Street. This firm was dissolved in 1896, since which 
time he has been practising law alone with offices at 52 William 
Street. He has been West several times on business trips. He 
resides at 307 West 98th Street. He is a member of the Yale, 
Manhattan, Democratic, Delta Kappa Epsilon and Catholic 
Clubs. 

Family — October 14, 1897, he married in New York City, 
Mrs. Anna Walters O'Mara. 

Address — 52 William Street, New York City. 

Charles Otis Gill. 

Antecedents — Bom at Walpole, Mass., March 4, 1868. His 
father, a manufacturer, was at one time a member of the New 
Jersey State Legislature. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Orange, N. J., and pre- 
pared there for college. 
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College honors, etc. — He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Skull 
and Bones. He played on our Freshman football team and was 
substitute on the University team in freshman year. He 
played on the University football team in sophomore, junior 
and senior years and was captain of the team a year after grad- 
uation, while he was a student at the Yale Theolc^cal School. 
He rowed 2 in our Freshman class crew and also in the autumn 
and spring of sophomore year. He rowed on the University 
crew in our sophomore, junior and senior years. Second 
Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Com- 
mencement. 

After career — In the autumn of 1889 he returned to the Yale 
Theological Seminary and during that autumn he was captain 
of the football team. He then taught for two years at King's 
School, Stamford, Conn., and the next two years he spent at 
the Union Theological Seminary. During one of his vacations 
he volunteered as a Home Missionary and was sent to the little 
town of Westmore, Vt., in which he became deeply interested. 
After graduating from the seminary in 1893, he went to West- 
more, and became Pastor of the first church ever built in the 
town. After raising the money to build it he was installed 
Pastor July, 1894. He had previously become engaged to Miss 
Mary Nelson, who had been doing fine work in Westmore as a 
home missionary before Gill went there for the second time. 
They were married in the church for whose existence they two 
were mainly responsible. October 12, 1895, he went to China, 
and spent a year in Peking (arriving there in November, 1895) 
as missionary of the Central Presbyterian Church of New York 
City, under the general oversight of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missionaries. He was obliged to leave Peking Novem- 
ber 19, 1896, on account of the serious illness of his wife, which 
prevented him from returning to China. In December, 1897, 
he became Pastor of the churches at Fairfield and East Fair- 
field, Vt. June 26, 1898, he became Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Westmore, Vt. He removed to Jericho 
Centre, Vt., August, 1902, and became Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of that place. 

Famt/y— September 11, 1895, he married in Westmore, Vt, 
Mary Nelson. They have two children, Laura Metcalf Gill, 
born January 31, 1901, and Stanley Gill, born November 
13, 1902. 

Address — Jericho Centre, Vt. 
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Porter Beach Godard. 

Antecedents — Was born at North Granby, Conn., June 6, 
1861. His father was for some time a member of the Con- 
necticut State Legislature and was Master of the Connecticut 
State Grange from 1869-79. 

Early life — He spent his early life in North Granby and was 
prepared for college in the public school of that town, and at 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

College honors, etc. — Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhi- 
bition and First Colloquy stand at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law in the office of Johnson & 
Prentice until the spring of 1890, when he entered the Yale 
Law School and received the degree of LL.B. in June, 1891. 
He entered the office of Lothrop, Morrow & Fox, Kansas 
City, and remained with that firm until March i, 1892, when 
he became associated with Gage, Ladd & Small, attorneys, 
with which firm he has continued ever since. In 1892 he was 
admitted to the Missouri Bar, and later to the Kansas Bar, and 
to practice in the Federal Courts. In the winter of 1897 he 
was elected one of the editors of the Kansas City Bar Monthly, 
but declined to accept the election. He was Secretary of the 
Kansas City Bar Association in 1899, 1900 and 1901, and then 
declined to accept a reelection. While Secretary he compiled 
a list of United States, State and other courts in Jadkson 
County, Mo., and in Wyandotte County, Kan., with officers and 
other information regarding same, also a directory of attor- 
neys in those two counties. He organized the Yale Alumni 
Association of Kansas City and has been its Secretary and 
Treasurer ever since its organization. He is one of the 
directors of the University Club of Kansas City. He has served 
several times as President of the Kansas City Alumni Associa- 
tion of the fraternity of Sigma Nu. 

Family — ^June 30, 1897, he married in New Haven, Eleanor 
May Howd, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Howd. 

Address — 605-8 New York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

John Cornelius Griggs. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Spring Valley, Minn., September 
29, 1865. His father was a clergyman and was graduated from 
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Amherst in i860. A great-grandfather was graduated from 
Yale in 1797 and a grandfather in 1830. 

Early life — He spent most of his early youth in Hartford and 
prepared for college at the Hartford High School. 

College honors, etc, — Psi Upsilon, Skull and Bones. He was 
a member of the University Glee Club and he also sang on the 
College Choir. He was one of the speakers at Junior Exhibi- 
tion. Dissertation stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at 
Commencement. 

After career — He was an Instructor at the Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn., for the two years succeeding the autumn of 
1889. August, 1891, he went to Leipzig, Germany, and studied 
music in the Leipzig University, and in May, 1893, having 
passed the examination and submitted a dissertation entitled 
"Studien iiber die Musik in Amerika" he received the degree 
of Ph.D., magna cum laude. He has published a number of 
articles on music and has delivered several addresses on the 
same subject. He was for some time Professor of Music in 
the Metropolitan College of Music and also special Lecturer to 
the Yale Theological Seminary on church music. He is a 
teacher of singing in New York City and at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He is a member of the Yale Qub. 

Family — ^July 23, 1890, he married at Yalesville, Conn., Anne 
Seymour Cook, daughter of Charles Ward and Louise Beards- 
ley Cook. They have two sons, Leverett Saxon Griggs, bom 
in Leipzig, Germany, March 25, 1892, and Robert Wadsworth 
Griggs, bom in this country, January 22, 1896. 

Address — 801 Carnegie Hall, 56th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

Thomas Hanlon, Jr. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Pennington, N. J., March 26, 
1868. His father, Thomas Hanlon, LL.D., was graduated from 
Princeton in 1863. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Pennington and pre- 
pared for Princeton in Pennington Seminary. He was for some 
time a member of Princeton, '89, but resigned and entered our 
class at the beginning of sophomore year. 

College honors, etc, — Dissertation stand at Junior Exhibition 
and First Colloquy stand at Commencement. 
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After career — He studied law, but after practising his pro- 
fession for some time in New York City, his health failed and 
he was obliged to give up his work and travel for his health. 
In 1895 he was severely injured by a fall from a train and has 
not since been able to regain his health. He is now living in 
California with his father. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Care of Thomas Hanlon, LL.D., San Joaquin 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Edward Barrett Hinckley. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Northampton, Mass., June 6, 
1868. His father was a merchant and was for some time Alder- 
man in Northampton. A grandfather and two of his cousins 
have been graduated from Yale. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Northampton and pre- 
pared for college in the Northampton School. 

College honors, etc. — He won first prize in mathematics in 
freshman year and also a second grade Berkeley premium. In 
sophomore year he won a second prize in mathematics. In 
junior year he took the De Forest mathematical prize. He was 
quite a successful quarter and half mile runner and was a 
member of the University Track Team in 1886, 1887, 1888 and 
1889. Dissertation stand in junior year and First Dispute at 
Commencement. 

After career — He studied law for three years at the Harvard 
Law School. He returned to his home in Northampton and 
was admitted to the bar of Massachusetts, October, 1892. 
From that time he practised his profession in his native town, 
until October, 1895, when he spent a year abroad travelling. 
He spent the winter in Italy and the summer in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, and returned to London via the Rhine and Brus- 
sels. He then came to New York City and being admitted to 
the New York Bar April, 1897, practised law until the winter 
of 1900. During the winter of 1900 his health broke down and 
he was obliged to permanently give up the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 54 Prospect Street, Northampton, Mass. 
7 
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Rowland Hoadley. 

Antecedents — Was bom at New Rochelle, N. Y., July 2, 1866. 
His father was a merchant. 

Early life — He spent his early life in New York City, where 
he was prepared for college. 

College honors, etc. — Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon. He 
was elected a member of the editorial board of the Courant in 
sophomore year, but resigned later on. 

After career — The spring after he was graduated he todc a 
trip to Valparaiso, where he remained for over a year working 
in the house of Graham, Rowe & Company. He returned to 
New York in December, 1891, and after remaining at home 
for a few months, left for Australia with the intention of going 
into business there. He spent some time in Sidney, being there 
most of 1893. Shortly afterwards he went to Melbourne and 
resided there from 1896 to 1898, when he returned to Sidney and 
was engaged in business there for about a year. He returned 
to New York during the summer of 1899 and was in business 
here for some time. 

Family — ^August, 1893, he married Adele Sutor, in Sidney, 
Australia. 

Address — Care of Russell H. Hoadley, 22 East 6sth Street, 
New York City. 

Leverett Lord Hull. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in Cincinnati, O., July i, 1867. His 
father was a merchant. 

Early life — He prepared for college at Woodward High 
School at Cincinnati. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolfs Head. 
Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibition. 

After career — He lived for two years in Cincinnati, one year 
in Boston, one in St. Louis, another in Cincinnati and one in 
Louisville, before settling in Chicago in 1895. He has been 
continually associated in a number of various capacities with 
Hull & Company, dealers in coke and coal, with offices in 
Chicago, Pittsburg and Minneapolis. He is a member of the 
Union Club, at which club he resides. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 1 109 Fisher Building, Chicago, 111. 
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Robert Watkinson Huntington, Jr. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Norwich, Conn., February 9, 
1866. He traces his ancestry to King Henry of Navarre and 
Jonathan Trumbull, Revolutionary War Governor of G>nnecti- 
cut, and General Alexander Macomb. His father was Colonel 
in the United States Marine Corps. 

Early life — He spent most of his early youth in Hartford and 
prepared for college in the Hartford High School. 

College honors, etc. — Gamma Nu, He Boule, Psi Upsilon, 
Scroll and Key. President of the University Tennis Associa- 
tion in 1888. Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibition and 
the same at Commencement. 

After career — He entered the office of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company at Hartford November 4, 1889. 
January 29, 1893, he was promoted to be the company's 
Actuary. May, 1899, he was elected Secretary and Actuary of 
the company. May 7, 1901, he was elected President of the 
company. He was, when elected, one of the youngest presi- 
dents of insurance companies in this country. He joined the 
Actuarial Society of America in October, 1894. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Hartford, Conn. 

Arthur May Hyde. 

Antecedents — Bom in West Woodstock, Conn., September 
14, 1864. His father, who was a Congregational clergyman, 
graduated from Amherst in 1859. 

Early life — He prepared for college in the Rockville (Conn.) 
High School, and entered Amherst. He resigned from 
Amherst and entered our class at the beginning of sophomore 
year. 

College honors, etc. — He won a first prize in composition in 
sophomore year. Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and the 
same at Commencement, when he also received a one-year honor 
in Political Science, History and Law. 

After career — He was a teacher in the Guilford High School 
from 1889-92 and in the Denver High School, 1892-93. He 
spent 1893-94 in graduate study in history and economics at 
Yale receiving therefrom the degree of M.A. April, 1894, he 
became connected with the De Lancey School, Philadelphia, 
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as a teacher of English. September, 1896, he became Instructor 
in Economics and History at Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., 
and is now Professor. 

Family — September 2, 1897, he married Caroline Danforth, 
daughter of the Reverend Dr. James R. Danforth of Philadel- 
phia. They have had two sons, Henry Francis Hyde, bom July 
31, 1898, died August 13, 1898, and Arthur Sidney Hyde, born 
September 24, 1903. 

Address — ^Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 

Baruch Israeli. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Russia, April 23, 1863. 

Early life — He spent his early life in that country until he 
came to Hartford, where he prepared for college at the Hart- 
ford High School. 

College honors, etc. — First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition 
and Dissertation stand at Commencement. He received one 
year honors in Political Science, History, Law, and also in 
Modern Languages at Commencement. 

After career — He studied medicine for a year at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In August, 1890, he accepted the posi- 
tion of translator for the Medical Library, Surgeon General's 
Office, War Department, in Washington, D. C, and he has 
retained that position and resided in that city ever since. He 
renewed his medical studies after their interruption, and in 
May, 1897, he was graduated from Georgetown University with 
the degree of M.D. He has also attended clinics in Philadel- 
phia. He has had quite a success as an author of short stories, 
of which he has published several. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^U. S. Army Medical Museum, Cor. 7th and B 
Streets, S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Benjamin Willard Jacobs. 
Died at Denver, Colorado, May 24, 1894. (See Necrology.) 

Arthur Edmands Jenks. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Boston, Mass., January 4, 1864. 
Among his ancestors are Robert Bruce of Scotland and King 
Leopold of Wales. 
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Early life — He spent most of his early life in Boston and was 
prepared for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon. Elected an 
editor of the Record in sophomore year and Oiairman of the 
Board in senior year. He was a member and Manager of the 
Second Glee Club. 

After career — He was at first engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness at Asheville, N. C. In 1891 he went to New York and 
became Secretary of a land and mining company. During 1895, 
in company with two others, he built the Hendersonville & 
Brevard Railroad, a standard gauge road twenty-two miles 
long, in North Carolina. He also built the electric fountain at 
the Atlanta Exposition. During his residence in the South he 
was connected with several manufacturing and industrial enter- 
prises in that section. Since 1896 he has been associated with 
Richard Hudnut, the well-known chemist and perfumer, and is 
Mr. Hudnut's assistant in the general management of the busi- 
ness. He is a member of the Yale, Delta Kappa Epsilon and 
New York Athletic Clubs. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^46 East 19th Street, New York City. 

James Henry Keefe. 

Antecedents — Was bom in Chester, Mass., December 9, 1866. 
His father was a country merchant and for some time post- 
master of his town. He was also at one time a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

Early life — He spent his early life at Chester and later at 
Williston Seminary, where he prepared for college. 

College honors, etc, — Psi Upsilon. He played quarterback 
on our freshman football team. At Commencement he was 
elected a member of the Class Day Committee. Second Col- 
loquy stand at Commencement. 

After career — He has been continuously engaged since grad- 
uation in mercantile pursuits in Chester, Mass. He was for 
some time in partnership with his father, but in 1899 he pur- 
chased the business. 

Family — ^April 25, 1896, he married in Chester, Mass., Julia 
Agusta Rice, daughter of Mrs. Adelaide E. Rice. They have 
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two children (both born in Chester), Kenneth Parkman Keefc, 
born June 14, 1897, and Dorothy BuUard Keefe, bom August 
26, 1898. 
Address — Chester, Mass. 

Charles Foster Kent. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Palmyra, N. Y., August 13, 1867. 
His father was a farmer. 

Early Life — He spent his early life in Palmyra and was pre- 
pared for college at the Palmyra Classical High School, New 
York. 

College honors, etc. — Alpha Delta Phi, Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was elected a member of the editorial board of the News in 
senior year. He rowed in our class crew in the auttmin and 
spring of junior year. He was a very successful tennis player 
and won our Class tennis championship. High Oration stand 
at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — ^After graduation he was Foote Scholar at Yale 
from 1889 to 1891. In the latter year he received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Yale. His graduate studies were in Semitic 
Languages and Philosophy. The subject of his Doctor's thesis 
was "The Status Constmctus in Assyrian." Professor Kent 
spent two semesters, 1891 and 1892, at Berlin University. For 
four months in 1892 he was travelling in Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey and Greece. He was appointed in September, 1892, 
Docent in Biblical Literature at the University of Chicago. In 
January, 1894, he was appointed Instructor at the same institu- 
tion. In June, 1895, ^e was made Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature and History at Brown University. He was 
given leave of absence from December, 1896, to June, 1897, for 
study and research, which time he spent in Breslau, Germany, 
working with Professor Friedrich Delitzseh. In June, 1898, 
he was made full Professor of Biblical Literature and History 
in Brown University and held that position until February 12, ' 
1901, when he accepted the Woolsey Professorship of Biblical 
Literature at Yale, which position he still occupies. His publi- 
cations include the following: "Outline of Hebrew History," 
published by Preston & Rounds Company in. 1895. "The Wise 
Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs," published by Silver, 
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Burdette & Co., in 1895, with a second edition in 1899. "His- 
tory of the Hebrew People: United Kingdom," published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons in 1896, with a seventh edition in 1900. 
"History of the Hebrew People : The Divided Kingdom," pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons in 1897, with seventh edition 
in 1900. "Messages of the Earlier Prophets" (written in 
collaboration with Professor Sanders), published by Scribner's 
in 1898, with a third edition in 1900. "Messages of the Later 
Prophets" (written in collaboration with Professor Sanders), 
published by Scribner's in 1899, with a third edition in 1900. 
"Messages of Israel's Lawgivers," 1903. "The Students' Old 
Testament, logically and chronologically arranged and trans- 
lated, vol. I, Prophetic and Priestly Stories," published by 
Scribner's in 1904. There have been in all, up to the present 
time, twenty-three new editions of these books. Professor Kent 
has been editor, in collaboration with Professor Sanders, of the 
"Historical Series," in ten volumes, and the "Messages of the 
Bible," in twelve volumes, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
and "Library of Ancient Inscriptions," nine volumes, published 
by Scribner's Sons. He is a member of the American Oriental 
Society, of Die Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, of the 
Graduates Qub, and of the New Haven Country Club. 
* Family — ^July 9, 1895, he married at Palmyra, N. Y., Eliza- 
beth Middleton Sherrill, daughter of Rev. Samuel Bartlett 
Sherrill. They have two sons, Samuel Sherrill Kent, bom 
August 19, 1897, and William Beck with Kent, born January 29, 
1904. 
Address — ^406 Humphrey Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Charles Sherman King. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Wabash, Ind., September 14, 
1865. His father was a merchant and banker. He is related 
to the late Bishop Simpson. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Wabash and was pre- 
pared there for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon, Wolf's Head. He was 
President of the University Football Association in our senior 
year. 

After career — He studied law in the office of McDonald, 
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Butler & Snow, Indianapolis, Ind., from September i, 1889, 
until June i, 1890. He acted as Secretary of the Cherokee 
Q)mmission from the latter date to August 20, 1893. Septem- 
ber 23, 1893, he was admitted to the bar at Wabash, Ind., and 
shortly thereafter formed the firm of Plummer & King, 8 
Masonic Temple, Wabash. He was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican Convention of his state April 20, 1894, and was a member 
of the Republican City Central Committee of Wabash. Novem- 
ber 8, 1898, he was elected a Member of the Sixty-first General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana, having received the nomina- 
tion at the Republican Convention held February 15, 1898. 
He was reelected to the Sixty-second General Assembly, and 
was Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. He is a 
member of the Columbia Club of Indianapolis. 

Family — ^June 29, 1892, he married in Wabash, Alma Zeigler, 
daughter of Nelson and Annie Hughes Zeigler. They have 
two children, Katharine King, bom in Wabash, September 2, 
1893, and Josephine King, bom in Wabash, Febmary 5, 1895. 

Address — 154 North Wabash Street, Wabash, Ind. 

George Lyman Lamphier. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Goshen, Conn., July 4, 1864* 
His father was a farmer. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home and later at 
Phillips Andover Academy, where he prepared for college. 

College honors, etc. — Dissertation stand at Junior Exhibition 
and Oration stand at Commencement. 

After career — He was Professor of Mathematics at Wynnton 
College, Ga., 1890, Superintendent of Schools and Superinten- 
dent of High School, West Winsted, Conn., until September 
I, 1894, when he accepted the same position at South Hadley, 
Mass. From Febmary i, 1895, to July i, 1896, he was Super- 
intendent of the School Districts of Ashby, Townsend and 
Pepperell, Mass. July i, he resigned from this position and 
accepted the position of Superintendent of Schools of Chester, 
Becket, Middlefield and Washington, Mass. He is a member 
of the Berkshire Commandery, No. 22, Knight Templars, of 
Pittsfield, Mass. He received the degree of M.A. from Yale 
University in June, 1894, for special study in chemistry. 
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Family — ^June 27, 1889, he married in Goshen, Conn., Char- 
lotte Louise Davis, daughter of William and Sarah Thrall Davis. 
They have two children, Louise Lyman Lamphier, bom in 
Goshen, July 18, 1892, and Edward George Lamphier, bom in 
West Winsted, Conn,, February 26, 1894. 

Address — Goshen, Conn. 

Charles Chandler Griswold Lane. 
Died at Lyme, Conn., May 7, 1896. (See Necrology.) 

Charles William Lefler. 

Antecedents — Born at Cincinnati, O., February 9, 1868. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Cincinnati and received 
his preparation for college at the schools of that city. He 
entered Cincinnati University, but decided to change to Yale, 
and entered our class at the beginning of sophomore year. 

College honors, etc. — ^Won a third prize in mathematics in 
sophomore year. Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and the 
same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law at the Cincinnati Law School 
for one year and continued his studies the following year at the 
Chicago Law School, from which he was graduated in the 
spring of 1891 with the degree of LL.B. and admitted to the 
bar of the state of Illinois by virtue of his diploma. He opened 
an ofSce and practised law in Chicago until the autumn of 
1893, when his health failed because of the rigors of the Chicago 
climate, and he was forced to go to Colorado. He was in 
Denver for a short time, but soon went to Cripple Creek, where 
he was engaged for a time in mining matters. He came to 
New York in 1895 and was admitted to the bar in this state 
almost immediately thereafter. 

Family — ^He is unmarried. 

Address — 35 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Milton Marshall Lemer. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Harrisburg, Pa., January 31, 
1865. His father was a photographer. A grandfather was 
graduated from the Yale Medical School in 1832. He traces 
his ancestry to the Mayflower. 
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Early life — ^He prepared for college at Harrisburg. He was, 
for a short time, a member of '88. 

After career — ^He studied law in Harrisburg, Pa., in the office 
of James I. Chamberlin, '72, and was admitted to the bar of 
Dauphin County March 29, 1892. He at once opened an office 
at 6 North G)urt Avenue, Harrisburg, where he remained until 
March, 1903, when he removed to No. 9 Market Square, where 
he has since continued to practise his profession. He has been 
nominated to several offices, but as his county is strongly 
Republican and as he is a Democrat, he has not succeeded in 
becoming an office holder. 

Family — October 18, 1894, he married in Harrisburg, Pa., 
Luanda Vesta Black, daughter of James J. and Mary F. Bow- 
man Black. They have a son, Milton Marshall Lemer, Jr., bom 
in Harrisburg, August 22, 1895. 

Address — ^220 North Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Elmer Francis Letcher. 

Died at Southbridge, Mass., August 31, 1901. (See Necrol- 
ogy.) 

Frederick Nye Lindsay. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Troy, N. Y., March 14, 1866. His 
father was a merchant. A great-grandfather was killed at the 
battle of Bennington in the Revolutionary War. 

Early life — ^He was brought up at home and prepared for 
college in the schools of his city. 

College honors, etc. — He won a second prize in Declamation 
in sophomore year. He was a member of the College Choir. 

After career — He taught school for three years after gradua- 
tion. In September, 1892, he entered the Yale Theological 
School and was graduated therefrom with the degree of B.D. 
in June, 1894. He has, for a number of years, been Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Charlotte, a suburb of Rochester, 
N. Y. As the result of a course of graduate study pursued by 
him, he received the degree of Master of Arts from Yale 
University in 1903. 

Family — October 4, 1899, he married Georgianna Neal, 
daughter ofjohn G. and Anna B. Neal of Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
She died April 2, 1902. 

^ddr^^^— Charlotte, N. Y. 
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Arthur Mitchell Little. 

Antecedents — Was bora at Fort Wayne, Ind., April 10, 1865. 
His father was a clergyman. 

Early life — He spent his early life at Washington, D. C, 
where his father, now Professor at Harvard University, was for 
twenty-five years Pastor of Assembly's Presbyterian Church. 
He was for three years a member of the class of '88 of Amherst, 
then studied at Leipzig, Germany, for one year, returning to the 
United States and joining our class at the beginning of senior 
year. 

College honors, etc. — ^At graduation he received a one-year 
honor in Philosophy. 

After career — He entered the Yale Divinity School, receiving 
from it in June, 1891, the degree of B.D. He then went again 
to Germany for the further study of Philosophy, History of 
Music and Greek at the University of Leipzig, obtaining from 
it the degree of Ph.D., and writing as his thesis upon Mendels- 
sohn's Music to the Antigone of Sophocles. While abroad, 
he was able to see something of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and Great Britain. Returning to this country in the 
fall of 1892, and declining a call to the Congregational Church 
of West Superior, Wis., he took charge of two unorganized 
churches at Takoma Park and Kensington, — suburbs of Wash- 
ington, D. C, organizing them in 1893, and remaining pastor 
of the former until April, 1895, when he accepted a/ call to 
La Grange, 111., one of Chicago's fine suburbs. In June, 1900, 
he was called to the Second Presbyterian Church of Peoria, 
111., a strong leading church of that city, with a wonderfully 
beautiful church edifice built of the many-colored boulders left 
by the glaciers. 

Family — ^June 2, 1891, he married Marion Percival Keene, 
daughter of Major Samuel Keene and Sarah Foster Keene. 
They have three children : Edward Norton Little, born Novem- 
ber 26, 1893 > Mildred Prince Little, born November 26, 1895 ; 
and Dwight Prince Little, bom July 13, 1898. 

Address — 107 South Bluff Street, Peoria, 111. 

Edward Olaus Loe. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Barre Mills, Wisconsin, April 30, 
1859. His father was a farmer, and both his parents were born 
in Norway. He traces his ancestry to the Norse Vikings. 
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Early life — ^He spent his early life in Wisconsin and was 
prepared for college at Phillips Andover Academy. 

After career — He studied theology and, August 26, 1894, 
became Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Mil- 
waukee. In connection with his duties as Pastor, he occasion- 
ally conducted services in the Norwegian language. He 
resigned his post during the autumn of 1898 and accepted a 
call to be Pastor of the Bethlehem Lutheran Church in Beloit, 
Wis., March 15, 1899. In April, 1903, he resigned from the 
ministry in the Lutheran Church for doctrinal reasons and 
went into business. October, 1903, he removed to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Family — ^January 4, 1899, he married in Crookston, Minn., 
Anna Christine Twedten, daughter of Mrs. A. O. Twedten. 
They have three children: Paul Marcus Loe, bom November 
24, 1899 'y Elsie Una Loe, bom October 2, 1901 ; and Philip 
Abraham Loe, bom June 6, 1903. 

Address — 3047 14th Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John Wilson Lucas. 

Antecedents — Born in Camden, N. J., October 20, 1867. 

Early life — He was prepared for college at Phillips Andover 
Academy. 

College honors, etc. — Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolfs 
Head. He was a member of the Senior Promenade Committee. 

After career — He studied electrical engineering for four years 
in the shops of the General Electric Company in Schenectady, 
N. Y. He returned to his home in Philadelphia, and in August, 
1893, associated himself with Harry S. Smith, under the firm 
name of Harry S. Smith & Company, electrical engineers. He 
withdrew from that firm in February, 1895. During 1896-97 
he was employed by the Pennsylvania Heat, Light & Power 
Company as a constructing engineer. In the autumn of 1898 
he left that company and accepted a position in the sales 
department of the Philadelphia District Office of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, which position he 
still occupies. He is a member of the University Qub of 
Philadelphia, the Germantown Cricket Club, the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club, and also the Graduates Club of New Haven. 
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Family — ^April 30, 1901, he married at New Brunswick, N. J., 
Margaret Smith, daughter of Mrs. Lowber Smith. They have 
a son, John Wilson Lucas, Jr., bom July 17, 1902, and a 
daughter, Helen Kirkpatrick Lucas, born February 25, 1904. 

Address — 708 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert Lee Luce. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Hartwick, N. Y., September 19, 
1862. His father, grandfather and great-grandfather were 
country merchants at Hartwick. Several of his ancestors 
fought in the Colonial Wars, in the Revolutionary War, and in 
the War of 1812. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Hartwick and was pre- 
pared for college at Williston Seminary. 

College honors, etc, — Psi Upsilon. In senior year he received 
Honorable Mention in the competition for the Cobden Club 
Medal. Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibition and 
Second Dispute at Commencement. At graduation he received 
two-year honors in Political Science, History and Law. 

After career — He studied law in the office of Walter H. 
Bunn, Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y., and was admitted 
to the bar April 24, 1892. He was Secretary of the Democratic 
County Committee, particularly during the summer of 1892, 
when he managed the Democratic campaign in his county. He 
came to New York City December 15, 1892, and accepted a 
position in the office of Piatt & Bowers (now Bowers & Sands), 
of which firm he became managing attorney in February, 1893. 
He is a member of the Tammany General Committee and was, 
in 1894, appointed by Mayor Gilroy, School Inspector for the 
5th District, which office he declined. August i, 1897, he 
formed a partnership with Walter H. Bunn, under the firm 
name of Bunn & Luce, with offices at 58 William Street. 
This firm was dissolved by mutual consent during the winter 
of 1899, and Luce then practised alone, with offices at 31 
Nassau Street. May i, 1901, he formed a partnership with 
Seward Davis, '91, and Francis H. Griffin, '92, under the firm 
name of Luce, Davis & Griffin, with offices at 7 Wall Street. 
May I, 1902, Mr. Griffin withdrew and the firm is now Luce 
& Davis. February i, 1904, removed office to 29-31 Liberty 
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Street, New York City. He has taken an active interest in 
politics, and delivered a number of speeches during the cam- 
paigns of 1897, 189S, 1899. Since 1900 he has been a member 
of die Tammany Law Cdmmittee, and since 1902 the Secretary 
of that Committee. He was a member of the Dewey Reception 
Committee upon the occasion of the return of Admiral Dewey, 
September 28, 1899. In 1902 he delivered the oration at the 
celebration of the Centennial of his native town, Hartwick, 
N. Y. He has, from time to time, contributed articles to the 
Freeman's Journal of Cooperstown. It was through his eflForts 
that the Shaw collection of the flora of Otsego County was 
given to the Yale Forestry School. He is a member of the 
New York Athletic Qub, for two years Recorder of the Psi 
Upsilon Qub (of which he was a member of the Committee on 
Admissions for more than two years and of which he is now a 
Governor), of the Yale Qub (of which he was a member of 
the Auditing Committee and is now a member of the Committee 
on Business Information), of the Manhattan Qub, of the Bar 
Association (of which he was for some time Secretary of the 
Committee on Grievances), and of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^56 East 53d Street, New York City. 

Eugene Emile McCandliss. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Philadelphia, Pa., September 18, 
1868. His father was a physician and surgeon. He traces his 
ancestry to the Norman Conquest. 

Early life — ^He spent his early life in Philadelphia and was 
prepared for college in the schools of that city. 

After career — He was engaged in woolen and cotton manu- 
facture at Media, Pa., until 1892. He left there and went into 
business in Albany, where he remained until 1903, when he 
removed to New York City. He is. now manager of the Virgil 
Practice Clavier Company of New York City, with an office 
at II West 22d Street. 

Family — ^June 24, 1891, he married in Hoosick, N. Y., Mary 
Annette Quackenbush, daughter of C. and Mary A. G. Quack- 
enbush. They have a daughter, Eugenia Annette McCandliss, 
bom in Media, August 25, 1892. 

Address — 11 West 22d Street, New York City. 
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Joseph Sprigg McMahon. 

Antecedents — Bom at Dayton, O., February 8, 1868. His 
father, John A. McMahon, was a graduate of St. Xavier's Col- 
lege in Cincinnati, O., and is one of the leading lawyers of Ohio. 
He was for some time a member of Congress, and was one of 
the counsel for Samuel J. Tilden before the Electoral Com- 
mission. 

Early life — He was brought up in Dayton and prepared for 
college in the schools of that place. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon. He was elected 
a member of the Senior Promenade Committee and was one 
of the Class Historians at Commencement. Second Dispute 
stand at Junior Exhibition and First Colloquy at Commence- 
ment. 

After career — He studied law in his father's office, Da3rton, 
O., and was admitted to the bar December, 1891. His father 
took him into partnership January i, 1892, under the firm name 
of McMahon & McMahon. He was for three years a member 
of the Dayton Public Library Board. He was quite active in 
politics as a Democrat until the campaign of 1896, when he 
sided with the gold wing of that party and voted for McKinley. 
In the campaign of 1900 he supported and voted for no can- 
didate, the free silver plank of the Democratic party, and the 
imperialistic policy of the Republican party being equally dis- 
tasteful. Since that campaign he has been active again in the 
Democratic party of Ohio, all)dng himself with the conservative 
or anti-Br)'an-Tom Johnson faction, and has in the last two 
state conventions represented his Congressional District on the 
Committee on Resolutions, each time signing the minority 
report. 

He was for five years Chairman of the House Committee of 
the Dayton Club, for four years its Secretary, and for two years 
a member of its Board of Directors. He has been three times 
Sergeant (President) of the Buzfuz Club of Dayton. 

Family — November 14, 1894, he married in Da)rton, O., Mary 
Davies Schenck, daughter of Robert C. and Julia Davies 
Schenck. They have two daughters, Julia Davies McMahon, 
bom in Dayton January 9, 1899, and Mary Sprigg McMahon, 
bom in Dayton, September 14, 1901. 

Address — ^Dayton, O. 
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William Adolphe McQuaid. 

Antecedents — Bom at Webster, Mass., October 3, 1865. His 
father was a real estate broker. 

Early K/^— Prepared for college at the Hillhouse High 
School in New Haven, Conn. 

College honors, ^/r.— Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
Skull and Bones. Won the third Freshman Scholarship in 
freshman year and also a Berkeley premiimi of the second 
grade. In sophomore year he won the third prize in composi- 
tion and a second prize in mathematics. In junior year he was 
one of the speakers at the Junior Exhibition. At Commence- 
ment was elected Qass Secretary and a member of the Triennial 
Committee. He resigned the position of Class Secretary at 
Sexennial. Philosophical stand at Junior Exhibition and also 
at Commencement. Graduated as Valedictorian at the head 
of the class. At graduation he received a two-year honor in 
Political Science, History and Law. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation study- 
ing history and political science in the graduate department at 
Yale and the next two years in the Yale Law School, receiving 
the degree of LL.B. therefrom in May, 1892. While in the 
Yale Law School he joined the legal fraternity of Phi Delta 
Phi. During this period of three years spent in New Haven, 
he was a teacher in the Hopkins Grammar School and acted as 
substitute Instructor in Greek for the class of '94, during a 
part of their freshman year. He came to New York City July 
10, 1892, and went into the office of Rochfort & Stayton. Six 
months later he entered the office of Sackett & Bennett, 154 
Nassau Street. April i, 1894, Mr. Bennett withdrew from the 
firm and it became Sackett and McQuaid. He wrote the article 
upon "Agreed Case" in the American and English Encyclo- 
pedia of Pleading and Practice. He is a member of the Yale 
Club and of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 154 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Henry Eager Mason. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Chicago, 111., October 13, 1868. 
His father, a lawyer, was graduated from Yale in i860. He 
had an uncle in '70 and another in '71. 
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Early life — He was brought up in Chicago and was prepared 
for college at the Harvard School in that city. 

College honors, etc, — He Boule, Psi Upsilon, Scroll and Key. 
He was elected an editor of the Yale News in freshman year 
and was Chairman of the Board during senior year. President 
of the Chicago Club in 1889. First Colloquy stand at Junior 
Exhibition. 

After career — Immediately after graduation he travelled 
through Europe with Coggill, Parsons, Armstrong and Wallace. 
Returning in 1889, he studied civil engineering at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology until January, 1890. While there he 
joined the Society of Hammer and Tongs. He then returned 
to Chicago and studied law in the office of Mason Brothers, 94 
Washington Street. He was admitted to the bar January 15, 
1891, and May i of that year became a partner in the firm of 
Mason Brothers, of which firm he is still a member. He resides 
at 145 Central Avenue, Highland Park, 111. 

Family — On October 27, 1892, he married Margaret Dalton 
Kerfoot, daughter of William D. and Susan B. M. Kerfoot. 
They have two sons, William Kerfoot Mason, born March 13, 
1898, and Rodney Starkweather Mason, bom November 29, 
1899. 

Address — 115 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 

William Ross Matson. 

Antecedents — Bom at Hartford, Conn., October 16, 1867. 
His father was a banker. He is related to the late Chief 
Justice Waite. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Hartford and prepared 
for college at the Hartford High School. 

College honors, etc, — He was a member of the editorial Board 
of the Courant during senior year. Member of the Yale 
Orchestra. First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and Sec- 
ond Dispute stand at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law in the office of Hyde, Gross & 
Hyde, Hartford, Conn., until July, 1893. He says: "Then I 
came West to homestead it on the banks of the Platte; said 
river, like the average Nebraskan, is arid, dry and has a 
natural aversion to water — at least, nothing of the kind is seen 
8 
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about it Heavy snows on my arrival, followed by a drouth 
more severe than any in the history of man, and the total 
failure of the com crop, led me to believe I am not a mascot. 
I practised law in Crete, Neb., with F. I. Foss, beginning 
February i, 1895. Like the much wandering Ulysses, I have 
seen men and countries. I have shook the hand of William 
Jennings Bryan. I have gazed in the countenance of Mrs. 
Lease, I have surveyed the form of 'Bloody Bridles' Waite 
(Governor of Colorado), and the equally famous Lewelling of 
Kansas. I have been in a cyclone, a cloudburst, a prairie fire, 
and rode many miles over the Western Plains as a 'dead-head' 
and employee of the 'Burlington' railroad system. From 1893 
to 1897, I sojourned in Crete, Neb., practising law in the office 
of F. I. Foss. I voted the Republican ticket, and discharged to 
tiie best of my ability the responsible duties of Justice of the 
Peace 'in and for Saline County, Neb.' Like all public men I 
made enemies. I found litigation growing on every bush, and 
in three and a half years my associate and I presented some- 
thing over thirty cases to the Supreme Court of Nebraska. At 
this juncture a favorite gale caught me by the slack of the 
pants and landed me in the office of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, in the position of Assistant Attorney of the Employer's 
Liability Department. I have continued with that company 
ever since." 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mark Edward Merrifield. 

Antecedents — Born in New York City, December 14, 1866. 
His father was lessee of the Continental Hotel in New York 
City. He prepared for college at the Columbia Grammar School 
.in New York City. 

College honors, etc. — He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon. Sec- 
ond Colloquy at Junior Exhibition. He was a member of the 
Qass Day Committee. 

After career — Immediately after graduation he entered the 
office of Sloane & Company, New York City, and spent two 
years there studying business methods. In 1891 he left that 
company to assist his father in the management of the Con- 
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tinental Hotel. His father later tocfe him into partnership and 
since the death of his father he has continued the management 
of that hotel under the old firm name of E. L. Merrifield & Son. 
He has been Treasurer of the New York State Hotel Associa- 
tion for two years. He is a member of the Yale and New York 
Athletic Clubs. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Continental Hotel, Broadway and 20th Street, New 
York City. 

John Fuller Appleton Merrill. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Portland, Me., February 10, 1866. 
His father, who was a lawyer, was graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1847 ^tnd served as a Colonel in the Union Army in 
the Civil War. He traces his ancestry to Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Portland and prepared 
for college at Phillips Andover Academy. 

College honors, etc. — Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolf's 
Head. In freshman year he was elected Treasurer of our 
Qass Navy. Treasurer of the University Baseball Association 
in senior year. 

After career — He studied law for two years in Portland in 
the office of Hon. William L. Putnam, Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. The following year he 
studied at the Harvard Law School as a special student, and in 
1892 was admitted to the Maine bar, and has ever since prac- 
tised his profession in Portland. He writes that he dabbled in 
politics a little, having been a member of the City Council of 
Portland for three years, one year as a member of the Lower 
Board and two years as a member of the Upper Board. 
He was a member of the supervising school committee of Port- 
land for one year, but says that his college training did not 
seem to help him greatly in the selection of teachers and in 
addressing the scholars on exhibition occasions (the two duties 
which seemed to comprise all that a member of the Board was 
expected to do) ; he thankfully retired at the end of the first 
year. He has been Secretary and Treasurer of the Cumberland 
Bar Association since 1897. He is a member of the Cumber- 
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land Qub and the Portland Athletic Qub. He resides at the 
Columbia Hotel. 

Family — ^He is unmarried. 

Address — 98 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. 

William Clifford Moore. 

Antecedents — Bom in New York City, September 16, 1867. 
His first paternal ancestor in this country was Thomas Moore, 
who was at Salem, Mass., 1636, and at Southold, L. I., 
1691. His father, William H. H. Moore, LL.D., is a graduate 
of Union College of the class of 1844. His brother, A. L. 
Moore, Yale '88. His first maternal ancestor in this country 
was Benjamin Lewis, Stratford, Conn., 1670. His great-great- 
grandfather, Rev. Isaac Lewis, D.D., Yale 1765, was a trustee 
of Yale College. His great-grandfather. Rev. Isaac Lewis, 
D.D., Yale 1794. 

Early life — He spent most of his boyhood in New York City 
and was prepared for college at Everson's Private School. 

College honors, etc, — ^Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

After career — He studied law at the Columbia Law School, 
where he joined the legal fraternity of Phi Delta Phi, and was 
admitted to the bar in the spring of 1892. He practised his 
profession in the office of Hand, Bonney^ Pell & Jones until 
February i, 1895, when he became a member of the firm of 
Moore, Bleecker & Wheeler, of which firm he is still a member, 
with offices at 51 Wall Street. He is president of the Working 
Women's Protective Union and one of the Board of Managers 
of the Life Saving Benevolent Association and the Haven's 
Relief Fund Society of New York. He is a member of the 
Bar Association, Calumet, Yale and Comedy Clubs, and the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Family — ^He is unmarried. 

Address— s^ West 51st Street, New York City. 

A. Henry Mosle. 

Antecedents— W2LS born in New York City, December 28, 
1867. His father, George Mosle, is a commission merchant 
and banker, and was born in Bremen, Germany. Mosle had 
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an uncle graduated from Yale in 1798, a cousin in '84, another 
in '85, a brother in '86, and a brother in '97. 

Early life — His home has always been in New York City, 
and he prepared for college at Everson's Private School in 
that city. 

College honors, etc, — He Boule, Psi Upsilon, Scroll and Key. 
In freshman year he won a second grade Berkeley premium. 
He was a member of the Junior Promenade Committee. In 
freshman year he rowed 2 in our six-oared boat that beat the 
Sheff. freshmen, and in the spring rowed 5 in our class crew 
in the spring regatta. He was substitute on the Yale freshman 
crew that rowed at New London that spring. He rowed 6 in 
the autumn of our sophomore year, which race we won. In 
the winter of sophomore year he was elected Captain of our 
class crew and continued in that office until graduation. In 
the winter of freshman year he was elected President of the 
freshman navy. Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and the 
same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law for one year at the Yale Law 
School, and for two years at the Harvard Law School, receiving 
from the latter the degree of LL.B. in June, 1892. While at 
the Yale Law School he became a member of the legal fra- 
ternity Phi Delta Phi and subsequently became a member of 
the Harvard Chapter of that fraternity. He came to New York 
in the summer of 1892 and entered the office of Carter & Led- 
yard, 54 Wall Street, where he remained until November 15, 
1895, when he opened an office at 58 William Street. He was 
admitted to the bar in the spring of 1893. In 1896 he became 
a member of the law firm of Curtis, Mallet-Provost & Colt, 
with offices at 30 Broad Street, New York City. He is a mem- 
ber of the Deutscher Verein, Bar Association, Downtown 
Association, the Yale Qub, the University Club (of which 
he was for some time Secretary of the Committee on Admis- 
sions), the Rockaway Hunt Club, and also the Graduates Club 
of New Haven. 

Family — ^November 16, 1901, he married at Cleveland, O., 
Cornelia Elizabeth Boardman. They have one child, Elizabeth 
Boardman Mosle, bom November 14, 1902. 

Address — 128 East 62d Street, New York City. 
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Henry Ford Noyes. 

Antecedents — Bom at Abington, Mass., May i6, 1866. His 
father, H. P. Noyes, was in the furniture business and was a 
relative of President Hayes. 

Early life — ^He was brought up in Abington and prepared for 
Yale at Phillips Andover Academy. 

College honors, etc. — ^Delta Kappa Epsilon, Scroll and Key. 
He was a member of the University Nines of '86, '87, '88, '89, 
and was Captain of the team which in '89 won the Intercol- 
legiate Championship. In senior year he was one of the editors 
of the News. First Colloquy at Junior Exhibition. 

After career — He was with the Trenton Iron Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., in 1890 ; the Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, O., 
and the Gk>rdon Steam Pump Company in 1891 ; the Elgin 
National Watch Company, Elgin, 111., in 1892, and the Mason 
Air Brake and Signal Company, Elgin, III, in 1893. From 
January, 1894, until 1896, he was a mechanical expert and 
solicitor of patents in Elgin, 111., and in 1896 and 1897 he prac- 
tised that profession in New York City. From January, 1898, 
until the winter of 1899 he was mechanical engineer and super- 
intendent of the Seamless Metal Ware Company in New York 
City and Sing Sing. During the summer of 1898 he made a 
professional visit to Italy on behalf of this company. He was 
then connected for some time with the E. C. Atkins Company. 
July, 1901, he became Manager of the Rotary File & Machine 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., and in July, 1903, he became 
President of that company. 

Family — October 30, 1895, he married Fannie Ansley. 

Address — ^423 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John Ball Osborne. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 24, 1868. 
Son of General Edwin S. and Ruth Ball Osborne. His father, 
now deceased, was a lawyer and Member of Congress. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Wilkes-Barre and pre- 
pared for college at the Harry Hillman Academy in that city. 

College honors, etc. — Second Dispute stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He was appointed United States Consul at 
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Ghent, Belgium, in November, 1889. He served as Consul 
from January, 1890, to January, 1894, when he retired in con- 
sequence of the change in administration. During his consular 
service he contributed twenty-eight reports to the publications 
of the Government, and travelled extensively in Europe. Upon 
his return to this country he studied law in his father's office 
and was admitted to the Bar of Luzerne County, Pa., in 
January, 1895, and to the Philadelphia Bar on March 30, 1895. 
He practised law in Philadelphia until April, 1896, when he 
removed to Scranton, Pa., where he continued in practice until 
the autumn of 1897. He took an active part in the Presidential 
campaign of 1896, making a number of political speeches for 
the Republican ticket. In October, 1897, President McKinley 
appointed him Joint Secretary of the Reciprocity Commission 
to carry out the reciprocity features of the Dingley tariff law. 
This position lie still holds. In June, 1894, he received from 
Yale University the degree of M.A. for work in Economics. 
He is the author of a book entitled "The Story of Arlington," 
published in 1899, and has contributed articles on economic and 
general topics to the following periodicals: Atlantic Monthly, 
Forum, Lippincott's Magazine, Cosmopolitan, World's Work, 
Bookman, Green Bag, Harper^s Weekly, Collier's Weekly, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and Records of the Columbia Historical Society. He 
is a member of the Society of Sons of the Revolution, Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and Columbia Historical Society of 
Washington, D. C 

Family — October i, 1891, he married, in New Haven, Bertha 
Josephine Grinnell, daughter of Frank Dexter and Eliza Upson 
Grinnell. They have two daughters, Grace Josephine Osborne, 
bom in Ghent, Belgium, August 7, 1892, and Ruth Elizabeth 
Osborne, bom in Washington, December 13, 1901, and one son, 
Edwin Grinnell Osborne, bom in Washington, September 26, 
1903. 

Address — ^2116 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

William Herbert Page. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Mount Union, O., August 6, 1866. 
His father was Superintendent of Schools. 
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Early life — He was brought up in Ohio and prepared for 
college in private schools. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta Kappa. High Oration stand 
at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement, when he 
also received a one-year honor in Ancient Languages. 

After career — He was a teacher at the Central High School 
at Columbus, O., from 1889 to 1894, and at the same time 
studied law in the office of Walter B. Page and in the law 
school of the Ohio State University, receiving from that uni- 
versity the degrees of LL.B. in 1892 and of LL.M. in 1894. In 
1895, he became a member of the firm of Page & Page, with 
offices at 27 Board of Trade, Columbus, O. Since 1895 he has 
been Professor of Law in the College of Law of the Ohio State 
University. He has written one legal text book, "Page on 
Wills," published 1901, and is just completing a two volume 
work on contracts. 

Family — ^June 14, 1898, he married Ruth Gray Brown. 
They have one child, Robert Guthrie Page, bom July 7, 1901. 

Address — ^27 Board of Trade, Columbus, O. 

Edward Lambe Parsons. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in New York City, May 18, 1868. 
He traces his ancestry through John White of the first Hart- 
ford settlement to Sir Henry Stanley and the house of the 
Stuarts in Scotland. His father was a merchant. Among his 
relatives are ex-President Cleveland. He had an uncle grad- 
uated from Yale in 1856 and cousins in 1850, 1874, 1882, 1885 
and 1890. 

Early life — He was brought up in New York City and pre- 
pared for college at Everson's Private School in that city. 

College honors, etc. — ^He Boule, Psi Upsilon, Scroll and Key, 
and Chi Delta Theta. He was one of the speakers at Junior 
Exhibition. Class Deacon. Oration stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and the same at Commencement. Commencement speaker. 

After career — He entered the Union Theological Seminary in 
1889 and was graduated therefrom in the spring of 1892. The 
next two years he spent in study in Berlin, Germany, as a 
Fellow of his Seminary. He continued his study from April 
until June, 1894, in the Episcopal Tlieological Seminary, Cam- 
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bridge, Mass. From the completion of his work there until 
the summer of 1894 he was Assistant Minister of Grace Qiurch, 
New York City. He spent a few months in the Adirondacks 
for his health during that year. He went to Denver, Col., 
about the first of April, 1896, to accept the rectorship of St. 
Stephen's Church in that city, but on account of his health was 
forced to resign. In May, 1896, he went to Glenwood 
Springs in the mountains of Colorado, taking charge of the 
services in the church of that place. In September, 1896, he 
went to California and settied at Menlo Park as assistant to 
the rector of Trinity Church. In November of that year, the 
rector resigned and Parsons took his place. In addition to bis 
duties at Menlo Park as rector, he was appointed Lecturer, 
and in 1898, Instructor in Philosophy in the Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, located at Palo Alto, two miles from Menlo 
Park. By that time his health had been entirely restored. In 
1900 he accepted the rectorship of the church of St. Matthew, 
San Mateo, Cal. In 1902, owing to pressure of church work, 
he resigned his instructorship at the Stanford University. He 
is at present Lecturer on the Philosophy of Religion in the 
Episcopal Divinity School of the Pacific. He is Secretary of 
the Standing Committee of the Diocese of California and 
Chairman of the Sunday School Commission of California. 

Family — May 18, 1897, he married in New Haven, Conn., 
Bertha De Forest Brush, daughter of George J. and Harriet 
Trumbull Brush. They have two children, Arthur Wellesley 
Parsons, bom September 27, 1900, and Harriet Trumbull Par- 
sons, bom October 26, 1901. 

Address — St. Mark's Rectory, Berkeley, Cal. 

Charles Cook Paulding. 

Antecedents — Born in New York City, December 10, 1868. 
His father was a merchant. He is a nephew of Chauncey M. 
Depew, and a great-grandson of John Paulding, one 6i the 
captors of Major Andre. 

Early life — He spent most of his youth in New York City 
and Peekskill, N. Y., and prepared for college in a private 
school. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon. First Dispute at Junior 
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Exhibition and Second Dispute at Commencement, when he 
also received a one-year honor in English. He was a member 
of the Class Day Committee. 

After career — He studied law at the Columbia Law School 
and in the oflSce of Alexander & Green, and was admitted to 
the bar in May, 1891. Is Counsel for the New Yoric & Har- 
lem R. R. in New York City, with offices in the Grand Central 
Station. He is a member of the University, Yale, Transporta- 
tion, Calumet, Ardsley, St. Andrews Golf, and Mt. Pleasant 
Field Clubs, and Metropolitan of Washington. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Grand Central Station, New York City. 

George Clarke Peck. 

Antecedents — Born in Lowell, Mass., September 13, 1865. 
His father. Rev. J. Oramel Peck, D.D., a clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was a graduate of Amherst, 1862. 
His mother was Susan R. Robinson of Amherst, Mass. 

Early life — ^Like most sons of Methodist ministers, had "no 
continuing city," living in Lowell, Worcester and Springfield, 
Mass., Chicago, 111., Baltimore, Md., and Brookl)m, N. Y., in 
which latter city was student in the Brookl)m Preparatory 
School ; finally fitted for college by private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — Zeta Psi. He sang on the Apollo Glee 
Club and in the College Choir. First Dispute stand at Junior 
Exhibition and at Commencement. Member of Qass Cup 
Committee and Class Day Committee. 

After career — Entered Union Theological Seminary in the 
autumn of 1889. Graduated from Drew Theological Seminary, 
with the degree of B.D. in May, 1892. The same spring was 
admitted to the New York East Conference, and appointed 
pastor of the Methodist Church in Westport, Conn. ; transferred 
in 1894 to the Methodist Church at Bay Shore, L. I., and in 1897 
accepted a call to his present pastorate, that of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y. He has pub- 
lished three bodes : Bible Tragedies, with the imprint of Eaton 
and Mains, 1900, which has run through two editions ; Ringing 
Questions, by the same publisher, in 1902, which has run 
through three editions ; Old Sins in New Clothes, by the same 
publisher, 1904. 
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Family — October 8, 1889, he married Kate Hamilton Mar- 
shall, daughter of William and Elizabeth B. Marshall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. They have one son, James Oramel Peck, born May 7, 
1896. 

Address — iii South 9th Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Israel Hyman Peres. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Memphis, Tenn., August 27, 1867. 
His father was a merchant. 

Early life — ^He spent his early life in Memphis, Tenn., and 
prepared for college at the schools of that place. 

After career — He studied law at the Yale Law School, receiv- 
ing the degree of LL.B. in June, 1891, and has since then prac- 
tised his profession in Memphis, Tenn. While in the Law 
School he became a member of the society of Book and Gavel. 
He also won the Betts Prize. October i, 1892, he formed the 
firm of Peres & Lehman. He published an article on "Law 
of the Road" in the Yale Law Journal, and has also written 
articles for the daily press, one on "Anti-Semitism," one on 
"The Jewish Woman's Counsel" and one on "Over-Civiliza- 
tion." He is a York Rite Mason, Council Degree, and a 
Scotch Rite Mason, 32d Degree. He is Past Master of Leila 
Scott Lodge 289, F. & A. M. June 6, 1898, he was elected 
a member of the Board of Education of the Memphis City 
Schools, and appointed by its President, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. In January, 1899, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Board. He is an Ex-President of the School 
Administration Department of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. He delivered an address before that body at Charles- 
ton, July, 1900, on "School Administration Problems in the 
South," and at Detroit, July, 1902, on "What Constitutes an 
Efficient Superintendent." He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of that Department of the Association. He is a 
member and was for two years the President of the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association. 

Family — March 12, 1901, he married Rebecca Behm. She 
died December 9, 1901. 

Address — 68 Equitable Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Gordon Brainard Pike. 

Antecedents — Was born at Middletown, Conn., November 6, 
1865. His father was a lawyer and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1842. 

Early life — He spent most of his early life at home and pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Exeter Academy. He passed his 
freshman year at Wesleyan and joined our class at the begin- 
ning of sophomore year. 

College honors — Psi Upsilon. He was substitute on the Uni- 
versity Football Team. He was a member of the Class Supper 
Committee. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation in 
studying electricity at the School of Mines, Columbia, New 
York City, and the second year continued his studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. The next 
three years he studied in various ateliers. While abroad he 
made several tours of France and Italy. Upon his return to 
this country he took up his residence in New York City, where 
he has since continued to practise his profession as an architect. 
He was for several years associated with Hoppin & Koen, but 
left them early in 1899 to go into the office of Hiss & Weeks. 
December i, 1903, he entered the office of McKim, Mead & 
White. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 160 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

GiFFORD PiNCHOT. 

Antecedents— Wdis bom at Simsbury, Conn., August 11, 1865. 
He is the son of James W. and Mary J. (Eno) Pinchot of New 
York City, On his father's side he is of Huguenot ancestr)^ 
His mother's ancestors came over from England with the 
Dorchester Colony in 1632. Several great-grandfathers, great- 
uncles and uncles were graduated from Yale. Among his 
ancestors were Major General Phelps, War-Governor Phelps of 
Arkansas and Captain John* Smith. 

Early life — He spent his early life partly abroad and partly 
in New York City, and prepared for college at the Berkeley 
School and at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

College honors, etc. — He Boule, Psi Upsilon, Skull and Bones, 
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and Chi Delta Theta. Captain of our Freshman football team. 
In junior year he won the Scott prize in French. In senior 
year he won the Townsend Premium and the DeForest Prize. 
He was designated by the '88 Lit, Board as a member of our 
Lit. Board, but declined the honor. He was a member of 
the Junior Promenade Committee and Class Deacon. Disser- 
tation stand at Junior Exhibition and First Dispute stand at 
Commencement. 

After career — "After graduation I spent the summer at Mil- 
ford, Pa., and in October sailed for England with the idea of 
going on to Paris, studying the forestry exhibit at the Exposi- 
tion, and returning with the necessary books to study in this 
country. In England, I was most fortunate in meeting the 
right men, and as a result, I went to Nancy, France, to study, 
after looking at the Exposition. In the spring of 1890, I 
worked in the French Alps and the Vosges, and spent a month 
in the City Forest of Zurich. In the summer. Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, the First Inspector General of Forests in British 
India, took me with him on a three months' trip which he made 
in Germany and Switzerland with the students of the English 
Forest School. Then I went to Vienna and Munich, and in the 
fall stayed six weeks with a Prussian forest officer near Bingen. 
In December I came home. In January, 1891, 1 went to Arkan- 
sas with the chief of the United States Division of Forestry, 
and spent several weeks in a trip which brought me back via 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Asheville. Then I finished a paper, 
which was printed in the 'Proceedings of the American Eco- 
nomic Association,' and in March started for Arizona. On 
that trip I saw a part of the Grand Canon of the Colorado River, 
parts of the Sierra Nevada, the Big Trees, the Yosemite, and 
a little of the forests in Washington, Oregon, and British 
Columbia, and came back via the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
That summer I studied, and in October, 1891, went to Biltmore 
to look at the forest with a view to forest management. In 
January, 1892, I went down there again, and began work, 
keeping at it until I went abroad in April. I got back in July, 
and began at once to prepare the Biltmore and North Carolina 
forest exhibits for the World's Fair. There was also a good 
deal of work at Biltmore, and in examining large tracts of 
forest land in Western North Carolina. The winter of 1892-93 
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I spent mostly at Biltmore tnakiiig the woridng plan and getting 
the woik in shape, as well as supervising the preparation of 
the two exhibits. A large part of the summer was taken up 
with writing a pamphlet about Biltmore Forest. Then, after 
examining scxnt lands in Central Pennsylvania, I went to 
Chicago, and shortly after to Biltmore again, and in December 
opened an office in New Yoik as a consulting forester. The 
spring of 1894 I spent chiefly in Biltmore, the summer at Mil- 
ford, and the autumn again in North Carolina, occupied with 
large tracts of timber land. The winter of 1894-95, and the 
spring and summer of 1895, I spent in New York at miscel- 
laneous work, with occasional trips to Biltmore and elsewhere. 
During the autumn, I was a member of the jury on Forestry at 
Atlanta; this I had declined to be at Chicago, being in 
some sense an exhibitor there. The winter of 1895 and the 
early spring of 1896 was filled up with work as Consulting 
Forester for the State of New Jersey, which position I held 
until recently, and with lectures and short trips to the Adiron- 
dacks and elsewhere. 'The White Pine,' a short study of that 
tree, by H. S. Graves ('92), and myself, was published by the 
Century Company that spring. Foreseeing the Government 
work which has since come up, I gave up my connection with 
the work at Baltimore, except in an advisory capacity. In April, 
1896, I was named among the members of the Forestry Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Science, appointed at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior to advise him as to the 
treatment of the Government timber lands. In June I started 
for the West on this work. In October I came back, after see- 
ing more or less of the forests in parts of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, and Colorado, and 
getting a fair idea of the forest question of the West. My 
principal trips were on foot, carrying a pack, in the Swan River 
country in Montana. I starved a little and killed a bear, and 
crossed the Sierra Nevadas iroca east to west. During the 
winter of 1896-97, the report of the commission was in prepara- 
tion, and its proposed laws were being formulated. I was 
Secretary and was kept busy. February 22, 1897, the forest 
reserves recommended by the ccnnmittee were established by 
the President. At once a vigorous fight was made against them 
by the Western Senators, and the members of the committee 
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were repeatedly called to Washington to consult with the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Interior, and to assist in the suc- 
cessful attempt to keep the Senate from abolishing them. The 
Secretary of the Interior afterwards appointed me to make an 
examination of all the forest reserves, and to report to him 
what action was required. The summer of 1897 was spent in 
this work. I saw a good deal of the Priest River, Washington, 
Olympic, Flathead, Lewis and Clark, and Black Hills reserves. 
My best trip this summer was in the Olympic Mountains, where 
I did a little exploring and some very hard work on foot. In 
January, 1898, my report was submitted. It was afterwards 
printed as Senate Document No. 189. During the spring of 
1898, I was busy with various work long deferred. A Bulletin 
on the Timber, Trees and Forests of North Carolina, of which 
I was part author, appeared this spring. July i, I became Chief 
of the Division of Forestry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which I have been trying to get into satisfactory con- 
dition ever since. In August I went to Ponce, Porto Rico, 
to take care of my brother ('97), who was ill with malarial 
fever. 'The Adirondack Spruce,' a small book, was published 
in January, 1899. Since July ist, 1898, I have done little but 
look after the Division of Forestry and the Bureau of Forestry, 
which succeeded it July i, 1901. The Bureau now has a mem- 
bership of nearly 300 and an appropriation of $350,000. In 
July, 1898, it had eleven members and an appropriation of 
$28,520. I have published but one small book ('A Primer of 
Forestry'), and a considerable number of articles. In August, 
1902, I started for the Philippines, via Siberia, to make a report 
and recommendations on the forest policy of the Islands, by the 
desire of Governor Taft, Secretary Root, and the President. 

"In the spring of 1903 I was appointed by the President a 
member of a committee on the Organization of Government 
Scientific Work, whose duties include a study of the present 
methods and recommendations for their improvement, and of a 
Board of Philippine Surveys, to prepare plans for an extensive 
scientific examination of the Islands. I was elected, at about 
the same time, a Professor of Forestry in the Yale Forest 
School. In October, 1903, I was appointed by the President a 
member of a Commission on the Public Lands, whose duties 
include the examination of the public land system of the United 
States and the making of recommendations." 
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In 1901 he received the degree of M.A. from Yale University. 
In June, 1904, he received the honorary degree of M.A. from 
Princeton University. He is a member of the Century, City, 
Quill, Yale and University Clubs, of New York, the Cosmos 
and Metropolitan Qubs and Washington Golf Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C, and the Graduates Club of New Haven. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 1615 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Robert Treat Platt. 

Antecedents— WsLS bom in New York City, January 13, 1868. 
His father, Hon. Henry C. Platt (now deceased), a lawyer, 
spent two years at Yale. He is related to Senator O. H. Platt 
of Connecticut and Senator T. C. Platt of New York, and 
lineal descendant of Robert Treat, for more than thirty years 
a colonial governor of Connecticut, and also lineal descendent 
of Deacon Richard Platt, one of the founders, in 1639, of the 
town of Milford, Conn. 

Ebrly life — He spent his early life in Milford, Conn., and 
was prepared for college at the Hopkins Grammar School in 
New Haven. 

College honors, etc, — Alpha Delta Phi. He was elected a 
Class Historian at Commencement. First Dispute stand at 
Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He was an Instructor for a year at Betts 
Academy, Stamford, Conn., and then he studied law for two 
years at the Yale Law School, receiving the degree of LL.B., 
magna cum laude, in June, 1892, dividing Betts Prize at close 
of junior year with W. A. McQuaid, Valedictorian of '89. 
While at the Yale Law School he was one of the founders of 
the Yale Law Journal and a member of its first Board of 
Editors, also member Law School fraternity. Phi Delta Phi 
(Corbey Court). He went to Portland, Ore., October, 1892, 
and October i, 1893, became junior partner of the firm of 
Durham, Platt & Platt, which firm was dissolved November i, 
1897, by the retirement of Mr. Durham, and a new firm of 
Platt & Platt was formed to continue its business. He has 
been admitted to practise at the bars of Connecticut, Oregon 
and Washington and all the Federal Courts, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He has taken an active 
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interest in politics and has been Republican delegate to City, 
County, Congressional and State conventions. In the autumn 
of 1896 he was instrumental in organizing the Yale Alumni 
Association of Oregon and was its first President. He has 
published, locally, numerous articles on current economics, 
political and historical subjects, and has also written "The 
Decadence of the Law as a Profession and its Growth as a 
Business," published May, 1903, in the Yale Law Journal, 
and "Oregon and its share in the Civil War," published in the 
June, 1903, number of the Oregon Historical Quarterly, He 
was one of the founders of the University Club of Portland 
and its President, 1902-3. He is a member of the Waverly 
Golf Club and Secretary of the Oregon Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

Family — ^August 24, 1895, he married in Portland, Ore., 
Frances Du Bois Carson, daughter of John C. Carson. 

Address — Commercial Block, Portland, Ore. 

Samuel Newman Pond. 

Antecedents — Born at Brunswick, Me., July 27, 1866. His 
father, B. W. Pond, who was a Principal Patent Examiner in 
the United States Patent Office, was graduated from Bowdoin 
in 1857. Among his relatives are the late Wendell Phillips, 
Hon. Samuel Phillips, founders of the Phillips Andover 
Academy, and ex-Governor Kent of Maine. A cousin, George 
R. Blodgett, was graduated from Yale in 1884. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Falls Church, Va., and 
was prepared for college at Phillips Andover Academy. 

College honors, etc. — ^Alpha Delta Phi. He won a second 
grade Berkeley premium in freshman year and a second prize 
in composition in sophomore year. He was elected a member 
of the editorial board of the Courant in freshman year and was 
Editor-in-Chief in senior year. Oration stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and the same at Commencement, when he also received a 
one-year honor in Natural and Physical Science. 

After career — He entered the service of the United States 

Patent Office January 16, 1890, as Assistant Examiner. While 

holding that position he studied law in the Law School of the 

Columbian University, receiving therefrom the degrees of LL.B. 

9 
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and LL.M., and in 1893 was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. After nearly nine years of 
service as Assistant Examiner in the Patent Office, during 
which time he received two promotions, he resigned his position, 
October 31, 1898, and moved to Chicago to practise patent law. 
November i, 1900, he became associated with the patent law 
firm of Offield, Towle & Linthicum, with offices in the Monad- 
nock Building, Chicago, and he is still with that firm, engaged 
in soliciting patents, and the general practice of patent and 
copyright law. He resides at 7641 Union Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Family — ^July 20, 1901, he married Ada H. Barnes of Alma, 
Kan. 

Address — 1228 Monadnock Building, Chicago, 111. 

Harry Lathrop Reed. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Port Byron, N. Y., December 
15, 1867. His father, a clergyman, was graduated from 
Williams College in i860. An uncle was graduated from Yale 
in 1849. He traces his ancestry to King Ethelred. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home and was prepared 
for college at Williston Seminary. 

College honors, etc. — Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Delta Phi, Skull 
and Bones. He won the first Winthrop prize in junior year. 
He played fullback on our freshman football team. Treasurer 
of the University Football Association in senior year. High 
Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commence- 
ment, when he also received a one-year honor in Political 
Science, History and Law. 

After career — He was an Instructor at King's School, Stam- 
ford, Conn., 1889-92. From 1892 to 1894 he was an Instructor 
at Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. He entered the Auburn 
Theological Seminary in the autumn of 1894 and was graduated 
therefrom in May, 1897. He then became Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Albany, Ore. January i, 1903, he left 
Albany and became Assistant Professor in New Testament 
Greek at Auburn Theological Seminary. Sailed for Germany, 
January 2, 1904, for a year's study. Address while there, 90 
Dresden Bank, Berlin, Germany. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^Auburn Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
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Charles G. Reynolds. 

Antecedents — ^Was born at Wolcott, N. Y., April 23, 1863. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Wolcott and prepared 
for college at Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

College honors, etc. — Second Dispute stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He was Principal of one of the city schools 
of Meriden, Conn., during the first year after graduation. The 
next year he was an Instructor in Latin and Greek in the State 
University at Seattle, Wash. He then studied law, was 
admitted to the bar and has ever since practised law in Cleve- 
land, O. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 1531 Williamson Building, Cleveland, O. 

Oliver Huntington Richardson. 

Antecedents — He was bom in Providence, R. I., December 
22, 1866. His father was a clerg3mian. 

Early life — He prepared for Yale in the schools of New 
Britain, Conn. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta Kappa. Philosophical Oration 
stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He received a Foote Scholarship at graduation, 
but resigned it in midsummer on account of ill health. He 
accepted an appointment as Instructor in History and Political 
Economy in Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col., and 
occupied that position during the college year of 1890. He 
spent the interval between 1890 and May, 1892, in Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Germany travelling and studying. He 
then returned to this country and accepted the Professorship of 
History in Drury College, Springfield, Mo., filling that position 
from the summer of 1892 until the spring of 1897. During 
the summer of 1895 he received a two years' leave of absence 
from Drury College, most of which time he spent in historical 
research at the University of Heidelberg, Germany, from which 
university he received the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. in 1897. 
During that year he published a book entitled "The National 
Movement in the Reign of Henry III and its Culmination in 
the Barons' War" (The McMillan Company). In the spring 
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of 1897 he was appointed Assistant Professor of History at Yale 
University, which position he still occupies. 

Family — ^June 26, 1893, he married Eloise Wickard, Pro- 
fessor of English in the College for Women, Cleveland, O. 

Address — 284 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Henry Seymour Robinson. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Hartford, Conn., April 16, 1868. i 

His father was a lawyer and a Yale graduate. Eight relatives 
graduated from Yale during the last fifty years. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Hartford and prepared | 

for Yale at the Hartford High School. j 

College honors, etc, — Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon, Skull and Bones. • 

He was elected a member of the News Board in sophomore • 

year. In the fall of freshman year he was elected Secretary of 
the '89 Football Association and played on our class football 
team. In sophomore and junior years he played as substitute ' 

on the University Football Team, but was unable to play 
through senior year owing to an injury received early in the 
fall in practice. He was a member of the Junior Promenade j 

Committee. Second Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and ! 

the same at Commencement. At Commencement he was elected j 

a member of the Triennial Committee. 

After career — He studied law in the office of Robinson & 
Robinson, Hartford, Conn., and was admitted to the bar. He 
became a member of the firm and practised law until May 16, 
1895, when he accepted the position of Secretary and Manager 
of the trust department of the Connecticut Trust & Safe • 

Deposit Company at Hartford. He is a director in the follow- 
ing corporations : Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Company, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, Hartford Carpet Corporation, Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Company, Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, 
Wadsworth Atheneum, and Loomis Institute. He is a member 
of the Hartford City Common Council. He is a member of the 
Hartford Club, the Hartford Golf Club and the Hartford Yacht 
Club. 

Family — November 9, 1898, he married at Hartford, Conn., 
Sarah Morgan Goodwin, daughter of the Rev. Francis Goodwin. 
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They have two daughters, Sarah Goodwin Robinson, born 
November 14, 1901, and Elizabeth Trumbull Robinson, born 
September 6, 1903. 
Address — 133 Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn. 

William Hayden Rockwell. 

Antecedents — Born at Brattleboro, Vt., September 21, 1867. 
His father, Dr. W. H. Rockwell, was at one time a member of 
the Vermont Legislature. 

Early life — He was brought up in New York City and pre- 
pared for college at the Arnold School. 

College honors, etc, — ^He Boule, Psi Upsilon. Manager of 
our freshman baseball team. Second Dispute stand at Junior 
Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City, and was graduated therefrom with 
honors June, 1892. He took the examination for the Staff of 
the New York Hospital and passed successfully. He served on 
the Staif of that hospital from January i, 1893, to July i, 1894, 
being house surgeon for the last six months of his term. July 
I, 1894, to January i, 1895, he was a member of the Staff of 
the Nursery and Child's Hospital. He then opened an office 
at 331 Amsterdam Avenue for the regular practice of his pro- 
fession. In the autumn of 1895 he changed his office to 124 
West 78th Street. From March, 1895, to October, 1898, he 
was Assistant Physician Qass of General Medicine of the 
Roosevelt Hospital Dispensary. He was Assistant Demonstra- 
tor of Anatomy in the College of Physicians and Surgeons from 
1896 to 1901. In January, 1895, he was appointed a Lecturer 
by the Society for Instruction in First Aid to the Injured, and 
in November, 1897, he became examiner for that society, 
resigning this position two years later. In the autumn of 1897 
he moved his office to 109 West 78th Street, and in the autumn 
of 1901 to 141 West 76th Street. He wrote the "Manual of 
Anatomy," and part of the "Manual of Physiology," and 
"Manual of Physics and Chemistry," published by Lea Brothers 
& Company. He revised the i6th edition of Kirke's "Hand 
Book of Physiology," published by William Wood & Company. 
He is a member of the University Club. 
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Family — February 14, 1903, he married in New York City, 
Mary J. W. Haight, daughter of Edward Haight of New York 
City. 

Address— 141 West 76th Street, New York City. 

James Gamble Rogers. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Bryant's Station, Ky., March 3, 
1867. His father was a lawyer and afterwards manager of 
an insurance company. 

Early life — ^He spent most of his early life in Kentucky and 
was prepared in Chicago for college. 

College honors, etc. — Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon, Scroll and Key. 
President of the Baseball Association in senior year. He was 
a member of our Junior Promenade Committee. He rowed in 
our class crew in junior year. 

After career — He was at first in the office of W. L. B. 
Jenney, Chicago, 111., and he then became Superintendent of 
Construction of the Ashland Block, one of the first very high 
office buildings built in that city. He opened an office as a prac- 
tising architect, but made up his mind to interrupt his practice 
by taking a course in designing in Paris. In February, 1894, 
he passed his examination for the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He 
finished his work at the Ecole, receiving medals in both archi- 
tecture and construction. In the December, 1898, examinations 
of that school, he received the diploma from the French Gov- 
ernment with the highest possible mark, known as the "Maxi- 
mum Note," only two of the students of the school receiving 
it at that examination. While in Paris he lived with several 
Americans at 18 Rue de I'Universite, and later at no Rue de 
Bac. He returned to Chicago, where he resumed his work as 
a practising architect. His principal work there has been his 
plans for the School of Education, and also the Manual Train- 
ing Building, both of them being parts of the University of 
Chicago. He built other smaller dwellings at the University of 
Chicago, but his principal work is several large residences. 
He is a member of the Chicago Art Institute and the University 
Club of Chicago. 

Family — October 12, 1901, he married Annie T. Day. They 
have one child, Katharine Gamble Rogers, born October 16, 
1902, in Chicago, 111. 

Address — 161 5 Ashland Block, Chicago, 111. 
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Henry Judson Sage. 

Antecedents — Was born in Cincinnati, O., December 27, 
1867. His father was in the gas business. He had cousins 
graduated from Yale in 1863, 1869, 1887, 1892 and 1896. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Cincinnati and was pre- 
pared for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Scroll 
and Key. He was a member of the University Glee Club all 
through college and was its President in our junior and senior 
years. He also sang on the College Choir. Second Colloquy 
stand at Junior Exhibition. 

After career — He spent the first year after graduation in 
Cincinnati, and in the autumn of 1890 entered the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, taking a course in electricity, for 
which he received the degree of B.S. in the spring of 1892. 
He remained in Boston until January i, 1893, when he became 
Electrical Engineer for the Southern Electric Company of 
Baltimore, Md. When they failed in August, 1893, he joined 
the Western Electric Company of Chicago, and spent most of 
his time with them in designing dynamos. May, 1895, he 
resigned from that company and became electrician for the 
Rochester Tumbler Company of Rochester, Pa., and also con- 
ducted a general electrical engineering business in and about 
Pittsburg. From November i, 1901, he was general manager 
of the Opalite Tile Company of Pittsburg, and was in charge 
of the company's factory at Greensburg. He left them to 
become Manager, in charge of the Pittsburg office, of the 
Crocker- Wheeler Company. 

Family — November 3, 1892, he married Qara Belle Fry, 
daughter of H. C. Fry, Rochester, Pa. They have a son, 
Donald Henry Sage, born August 2, 1893. 

Address — Care of Crocker-Wheeler Company, 607 Empire 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Frederic Henry Sanford. 

Antecedents — Born at Palmyra, N. Y., June 22, 1867. His* 
father was a merchant. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Palmyra and prepared 
there for college at the Qassical Union School. 
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College honors, etc, — Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and 
the same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law and was admitted to the bar, 
January, 1894, in New York. He went to Washington to 
accept a position in the War Department. In October, 1894, 
went to Para, Brazil, where he resided until 1899, being engaged 
in the business of exporting india-rubber. He then removed to 
Manaos, Brazil, where he remained in the same business until 
1903. Was United States Consular Agent at Manaos from 
1 90 1 to 1903. Has been spending the past year in Europe on 
account of his health. 

Family — ^July 4, 1900, he married in New York City, Olive 
Terry Coming, daughter of the late Colonel Joseph W. and 
Louisa Newton Coming. 

Address — Palmyra, N. Y. 

William Davis Sawyer. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Dover, N. H., November 22, 1866. 
His father, who was a woolen manufacturer, was at one time 
Governor of New Hampshire. 

Early life — He spent his early life at Dover and at Phillips 
Andover Academy, where he was prepared for college. 

College honors, etc, — Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

After career — He was a woolen manufacturer. August i, 
1891, he was appointed Treasurer of the Sawyer Mills, Dover, 
N. H. During the years 1893 and 1894, he served as Quarter- 
master General of New Hampshire upon the Staif of Governor 
Smith, to which office he was appointed because of conspicuous 
political service. He was a member of the Republican State 
Committee from 1891 to 1899. During the last Presidential 
campaign, he was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention, and was a member of the Committee appointed to 
notify Mr. McKinley of his nomination by that convention. He 
has been a director of the Portsmouth & Denver R. R. Co. since 
1890, and of the Concord & Rochester R. R. Co., for a like 
period. Having sold out his interest in the woolen mills, he 
commenced the study of law at the New York Law School in 
October, 1899, and was later admitted to the bar. For the past 
two years he has been Corporation Counsel of New Rochelle, 
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N. Y., and has lately formed a partnership under the firm style 
of Sawyer & Griggs. He is a member of the New Hampshire 
Societies of the Sons of the American Revolution and of the 
Colonial Wars. He is also a member of two New York Clubs, 
the Yale and University. 

Family — November 12, 1890, he married in Dover, Susan 
Gertrude Hall, daughter of Hon. Joshua G. and Susan E. Hall.- 
They have two children, Jonathan Sawyer, born August 21, 
1 89 1, and Elizabeth Bigelow Sawyer, born January 24, 1898. 

Address — ^26 Liberty Street, New York City. 

Ferdinand Schwill. 

Antecedents — Was bom in Cincinnati, O., November 12, 
1868. His father was a merchant. His ancestry was German. 

Early life — He spent his early life at Cincinnati. He was for 
some time an undergraduate at Wooster University, but he 
resigned and entered our class at the beginning of sophomore 
year. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta Kappa. He won a second 
prize in composition in sophomore year. Philosophical Oration 
stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — ^He went abroad in June, 1890, and, after two 
years study at the University of Freiburg, Germany, received 
in July, 1892, the degree of Ph.D. He became an Instructor 
in History under Professor Von Hoist at the University of 
Chicago, October i, 1892. He went abroad again in June, 
1894, and after spending a year in Italy, he returned home in 
June, 1895. In January, 1897, he again went to Italy, gen- 
erally for the purpose of continuing his investigations in Italian 
Renaissance. July, 1897, he returned to his duties at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has been an occasional contributor to 
the American Historical Review, In 1898, he published the 
"History of Modem Europe" (Scribner's). In 1900, he pub- 
lished a general History of Europe in collaboration with a 
Chicago colleague, Prof. O. J. Thatcher. Since 1897, he has 
been Assistant Professor in Modern History at the University 
of Chicago. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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Edmund Daniel Scott. 

Antecedents — Was born in New Haven, February 6, 1866. 
His father was a merchant. His ancestors have been Connecti- 
cut farmers for about two hundred years. 

Early life — He spent his early life in New Haven and pre- 
pared for college at the Hillhouse High School in that city. 

College honors, etc. — Phi Beta Kappa. In freshman year he 
won a first grade Berkeley premium and in sophomore year 
a first prize in composition. He was elected a member of 
the editorial board of the Courant in senior year. High Oration 
stand at Junior Exhibition and Philosophical at Commencement, 
when he also received a one-year honor in English and one of 
the Lamed scholarships. 

After career — He spent a year in graduate study at Yale, and 
after interrupting his course to act for one year as a private 
tutor, returned to Yale for another year, receiving therefrom 
the degree of M.A. in June, 1892. For the next two years he 
was an Instructor in Latin and Greek at the Connecticut Epis- 
copal Academy, Cheshire, Conn. During the winter and spring 
of 1896-97, he was a student at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. September, 1897, he accepted the position of 
head of the classical department in the Holyoke High School, 
Holydce, Mass., which position he still holds. During the 
summer of 1898 he travelled over England and Germany, with 
a special design of visiting museums and galleries of antique 
art and he also made a brief excursion through Holland and 
Belgium. He spent the summer of 1901 in Paris, London and 
various cities of Northern France and Belgium. 

Family — ^August 9, 1899, he married in Webster, Mass., 
Sarah Harrington Rogers. They have a daughter, Elizabeth 
Rogers Scott, bom October 30, 1900. 

Address — ^287 Locust Street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Frederick Andrew Scott. 

Antecedents — Born at Terrjrville, Conn., November 8, 1866. 
His father, who was a merchant, was at one time a member of 
the Connecticut Legislature. 

Early life — He spent most of his early life in Terryville, 
Conn., and was prepared for Yale at the Hartford High School. 
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College honors, etc. — Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and 
the same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law at the Yale Law School and 
was graduated therefrom with the degree of LL.B., cum laude, 
in June, 1891. He was admitted to the bar at once, and com- 
menced the practice of the law in Hartford, Conn. He was for 
some time School Visitor of the town of Plymouth and Library 
Director of the public library of that town. Ever since he left 
the Law School he has been very active in politics. He was 
Assistant Qerk of the Connecticut House of Representatives 
in 189s ; Qerk of the House in 1897, and Clerk of the Senate 
in 1899. During the session of the General Assembly of 1901 
and 1903 he ^vas Clerk of Bills, and in that important 
position it was his duty to examine all bills, pass on the con- 
stitutionality thereof, and make such corrections therein as 
would insure accuracy in the text and consistency thereof with 
existing statutes. 

Family — He is unmarried. 
. Address — 750 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Edward Ewing Sears. 

Antecedents — Was bora at Ashfield, Mass., May 9, 1866. 
His father was a farmer and a great uncle was once Governor 
of New York. 

. Early life — He spent his early life in Ashfield and Northamp- 
ton and prepared for college at the Northampton High School. 

College honors, etc, — He was for some time a member of the 
University tug-of-war team. 

After career — He was Professor of Chemistry in the High 
School, Pueblo, Colo., from September i, 1889, ^ July i, 1891. 
From September, 1891, to July, 1892, he was Professor of 
Sciences in a collegiate institute at Mt. Sterling, Ky. From 
September, 1892, until March, 1895, he resided in Boston, 
Mass., and was engaged in the business of placing investment 
securities. In March, 1895, he went to Cripple Creek, Colo., 
and engaged in gold mining, remaining there until February, 
1898, when he went to Forty-Mile City, Alaska, where he was 
engaged by a company in developing mining property until the 
autumn of 1899. He then went to Council, Alaska, where he 
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has been engaged in real estate business ever since. He came 
East the end of November, 1902, to visit his old home at 
Northampton for a couple of months, but returned to Council 
in the spring of 1903. His permanent home address is 83 
West Street, Northampton, Mass. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Council, Alaska. 

Thomas Gaskell Shearman. 

Antecedents-^^oxn in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 13, 1868. His 
father was an artist and was born in England. He was named 
after his uncle, who was a distinguished lawyer of New York 
City. Shearman traces his ancestry to King James of Ireland. 

Early life — He was brought up and attended public schools 
in Brooklyn, until thirteen years of age; he then spent four 
years at the Hill School, Pottstown, where he was prepared 
for Yale. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolf's Head. In 
sophomore year he was elected one of the editors of the Coura/nt, 
In freshman year he won a first prize in composition and a 
third prize in declamation. He was a member of the Yale 
University Track teams of '86, '87, '88 and '89. His excel- 
lence in broad jumping and pole vaulting, in both of which 
events he several times broke the Yale record, assisted very 
materially toward winning the Intercollegiate cup in '87 and '89. 
He also held the Yale high jump record. He held the Inter- 
collegiate record for the running broad jump for his last three 
years at Yale. He won four intercollegiate championships, 
three in the broad jump and one in pole vault. He was a 
soloist on the University Glee Club during his senior year. 
Second Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and First Colloquy 
at Commencement. At Commencement he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Class Cup Committee and was the author of the Class 
Ivy Ode. 

After career — From graduation until July, 1890, he was 
Principal of the Shelton Avenue School, New Haven, Conn. 
He spent the next year as an Instructor at the Hill School in 
Pottstown, Pa. During the summer of 1891 he travelled in 
Europe. From the autumn of 1891 until May, 1894, he was 
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a student at the Union Theological Seminary in New Yoric 
City. From May, 1894, until May, 1895, he acted as Pastor's 
Assistant to the Rev. Amory H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J. 
From June, 1895, until September 29, 1897, he was Pastor of 
the Auburn Street Congregational Church of Patcrson, N. J. 
October 4, 1897, he entered the Law School of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. June, 1899, he received the degree 
of M.A. from Columbia for special work in Social Science. 
In June, 1900, the degree of LL.B. was conferred upon him 
on graduation from the Law School. He was admitted to 
practise in January, 1900, and in August, 1900, he entered the 
office of Merrill & Rogers, iii Broadway, remaining there 
until February, 1902, when he became managing cleric in the 
law office of Willard A. Mitchell at 35 Nassau Street. 

Family — October 11, 1894, he married in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nellie Hall Stillman, daughter of Thomas and Emma Stillman. 

Address — 374 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. 

Antecedents — Born at Washington, D. C, April 13, 1867. 
His father was Charles Hitchcock Sherrill and his mother was 
Sarah Fulton Wynkoop. The Sherrills were an old Devon- 
shire family, the parish after which they were named lying near 
Barnstaple in that county. They first landed in this country 
at Easthampton, L. L, in 1674. The Wynkoops were an old 
Dutch family and first settled in this country in 1639. The 
descendants of these two families took part in all the Colonial 
Wars and in the Revolution. 

Early life — His early life was spent in Washington, D. C, 
and he was prepared for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc. — ^He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon. He 
was a member of the track teams of '86, '87, '88, and was 
Captain in 1889, in which year the team won the Intercollegiate 
Championship. He was also a member of the track team dur- 
ing his first year in the Law School. He won the Intercol- 
legiate 100 yards four years in succession and the 220 yards 
three years in succession. He held the Yale and the Inter- 
collegiate 220 yards record and he still holds the Yale 100 
yards record. At Commencement he was elected Class His- 
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torian, a member of the Qass Cup Committee, and a member 
of the Senior Promenade Committee. First Dispute stand at 
Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. He is 
Class Secretary. 

After career — He spent the first two years at the Yale Law 
School and was graduated therefrom in Jime, 1891, with the 
degree of LL.B., and was one of the three Townsend Speakers 
at Commencement. While at the Yale Law School he joined 
the legal fraternity of Phi Delta Phi. In June, 1892, he received 
from Yale University the degree of M.A. for special work done 
under Professor Beers during 1891-92, in English Literature. 
October i, 1891, he entered the law office of Carter & Ledyard, 
New York City, and was admitted to the New York Bar in 
December, 1892. May i, 1895, he left that office and after 
spending a year and a half in another office, he formed a 
partnership, January i, 1897, under the firm name of Carmalt, 
Sherrill & Lockwood, with offices at 35 Nassau Street. January 
I, 1898, the firm became Sherrill & Lockwood, with offices at 
30 Broad Street. July i, 1900, the partnership was dissolved, 
but he has retained ever since then the offices formerly occupied 
by his firm. His travels since graduation consist of twelve trips 
abroad. He has continued his interest in track athletics and he 
arranged the first international match which todc place in Lon- 
don between Yale and Oxford, July 16, 1894, and the return 
match which took place in New York City, October 5, 1895, 
between Yale and Cambridge, and was one of the Graduate 
Committee of four who had charge of the Yale-Harvard vs. 
Oxford-Cambridge match which took place in London, July i, 
1899. He is Chairman of the Yale Graduate Committee on 
track athletics. He wrote the article on "Track Athletics in 
America," which forms part of the volume on that subject in 
the Badminton Library. July, 1900, he took abroad the New 
York Athletic Club team, which won the English and the 
French Championships and was Commissaire Etrangere of the 
French Exposition in 1900. In 1901 he was a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Amateur Sports of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buifalo. In 1904 he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on College Athletics at the St. Louis Exposition. He 
was elected Class Secretary at Sexennial and shortly there- 
after published the Triennial and Sexennial Records of the 
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Class, and later, the Decennial Record. He took an active 
part in the Presidential campaigns of 1896 and 1900, and, as 
representative of the Lawyers' Sound Money Club, was one of 
the Committee of Five, which during those two campaigns 
organized and carried out the monster political parades held in 
New York City. January i, 1901, he was appointed aide-de- 
camp on the Staflf of Governor Odell, with the rank of Captain, 
and on April 20, 1903, he was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel on that Staff. With C. S. Day, Jr., '96, during 
the winter of 1903, he organized the Association of Class Sec- 
retaries of Yale University, and has since then been Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of that organization. He is a 
member of the following clubs : Union League, University, Yale 
(of which for six years he was a member of the Council), New 
York Athletic (of which for five years he has been a Governor 
and Captain), Luncheon, the Bar Association, the Societies of 
the Sons of the Revolution, the Colonial Wars, the Founders 
and Patriots, and the War of 18 12, of New York City, the 
Leander Rowing, Isthmian, and Sports Clubs of London; the 
Metropolitan Club of Washington, and the Graduates Qub of 
New Haven. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^30 Broad Street, New York City. 

Charles Sanford Skilton. 

Antecedents — Was bom in Northampton, Mass., August 16, 
1868. His father was a merchant. He traces his ancestry back 
through English lines to the Normans. 

Early life — He spent his early life at Northampton and pre- 
pared for college at the Northampton High School. 

College honors, etc. — ^Dissertation stand at Junior Exhibition 
and the same at Commencement. Townsend Prize in senior 
year. 

After career — He was for two years after graduation Instruc- 
tor in Languages and History at Siglar's School, Newburgh, 
N. Y. He then went to Berlin, Germany, where he spent two 
years in the study of music at the Royal High School for Music. 
In September, 1893, he returned to this country and was for 
three years Director of the Music Department of the Salem 
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(N. C.) Academy, a Moravian school founded in 1802. While 
there he directed the Salem Choral Society and the Salem 
Orchestra and produced a cantata and operetta of his own com- 
position. He then passed a year in New Yoric in further study 
of music. In that year, June, 1897, his sonata for violin and 
piano won first prize over more than seventy competitors at the 
Music Teachers' National Association. For the next six years 
he was Director of the Department of Instrumental Music at 
the New Jersey State Normal School at Trenton, N. J. While 
there he produced another original cantata, a trio, several 
choruses, songs and piano pieces, some of which are published. 
In 1901 he organized a chorus of forty ladies, the Trenton 
Monday Musical Club, which he directed for the three years 
following. In June, 1903, he was appointed Dean of the School 
of Fine Arts at the University of Kansas and now resides at 
Lawrence, where he is also organist and choirmaster of 
Plymouth Congregational Church and Director of the Lawrence 
Oratorio Society. 

Family — ^December 30, 1903, he married in New York City, 
Maud Helene Grignard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Grignard. 

Address — ^Lawrence, Kan. 

Herbert Augustine Smith. 

Antecedents — Son of Burritt Augustus and Ellen Maria 
(Rowley) Smith, bom at Southampton, Mass., December 6, 
1866. His father, a Congregational clergyman, was graduated 
from Yale in 1843. 

Early life — Lived at Southampton, Mass., Mendota and 
Ottawa, 111., East Hampton and Middletown, Conn. He was 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Delta Phi, Sloill 
and Bones. He was one of the speakers at the Junior Exhibi- 
tion and in that same year won the Lit medal. He was one 
of the Editors of the Lit,, and a Townsend speaker. High 
Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commence- 
ment, when he also received a one-year honor in English. 

After career — He was appointed a Foote scholar for the 
year 1889-90, but resigned the scholarship to become a private 
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tutor. He was Douglass Fellow 1890-92 and Assistant in Eng- 
lish in the Sheffield Scientific School in 1891 and 1892. He 
spent July, August and September of 1892 in Germany. He 
was Instructor in English in the Sheffield Scientific School 1892 
to 1894, and in Yale College 1894 to 1898. In 1897 he received 
the degree of Ph.D. from Yale University. He lived abroad 
from October, 1899, to July, 1900, studying most of the time 
in Paris. On his return he engaged in editorial writing for the 
New York Evening Post and for other papers and for the 
W'Orld's Work, with which latter publication he was connected 
until September, 1901. Since January, 1900, he has been 
Editor of the Bureau of Forestry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. He resided in Brooklyn until April, 1903, when 
he went to Lake Waccabuc, N. Y. He has published two 
books : Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison, intended for 
school use. 

Family — ^April 15, 1895, he married in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Loretta Josephine Mead, daughter of George W. and Sarah 
F. S. Mead of Brooklyn. Their oldest son, Giiford Pinchot 
Smith, who was born April 25, 1898, died January 13, 1900. 
A second son, Theodore Studwell Smith, was born July 28, 
1900, and a third. Earl Smith, June 7, 1903. 

Address — Lake Waccabuc, N. Y. 

Samuel Lewis Smith. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Cleveland, O., August 22, 1867. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Qeveland and prepared 
for college at Phillips Andover Academy. 

College honors, etc, — Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Scroll 
and Key. He was a member of the Junior Promenade Com- 
mittee and of the University Banjo Club. 

After career — ^He has been engaged in business in Cleveland, 
O., ever since graduation and has been continuously connected 
with the National Malleable Castings Company of that city, 
first as Railroad Representative, then as Foreign Representative, 
and lately as Manager of the coupler department. He is a 
member of the Union, the Tavern, and the Country Clubs of 
Cleveland; of the University, Yale and Transportation Clubs 
of New York City; the Graduates Club of New Haven; the 
Duquesne of Pittsburg, and the Minnesota Club of St. Paul. 
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Family — October 14, 1896, he married in Philadelphia, Ellen 
Bown Lucas, sister of Joseph Lucas. 
Address — yyy Genesee Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Langdon Trufant Snipe. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Boston, Mass., May 27, 1867, 
although the family had lived in Maine for five generations. 
His father was a merchant. Soon after his birth they returned 
to Bath. 

Early life — He prepared for college at the Bath High School. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolf's Head. 
President of the Dunham Boat Club. He was elected President 
of the University Navy. First Colloquy stand at Junior Exhi- 
bition and Second Dispute at Commencement. 

After career — He studied medicine for one year in the Medi- 
cal Department of Bowdoin College. He left there and con- 
tinued his studies at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York City, receiving therefrom the degree of M.D. in 
June, 1893. He then returned to Bath, Maine, where he has 
since been engaged in the practice of his profession. He is 
a Mason of high degree. He is a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Medicine and a member of the Maine Medical 
Society. 

Family — ^July 8, 1896, he married Christine Carter, daughter 
of Captain Christopher Otis and Margaret Carter. They had 
a son, born July 13, 1897, who died two days later, and a 
daughter, born January 26, 1899, who has also died. 

Address — 4/S Green Street, Bath, Maine. 

HoRARCE Sheldon Stokes. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Detroit, Mich., August 18, 1867. 
His father was a merchant. His brother, F. A. Stokes, the 
well-known publisher, was graduated from Yale in 1879. 

Early life — He was brought up in Detroit and prepared for 
college at St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 

College honors, etc. — ^He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Skull 
and Bones. He was substitute on our Freshman Baseball Nine. 
Secretary of the University Baseball Association 1887. Presi- 
dent of the St. Paul's Club 1889. Second Colloquy stand at 
Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 
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After career — He spent the summer of 1889 in Europe, and 
in the autumn entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York City, and was graduated therefrom with the 
degree of M.D. in the spring of 1892. He received an appoint- 
ment to the House StaflF, Surgical Service, of the Chambers 
Street Hospital, but resigned this position in the spring of 1893. 
The following July he received an Sippointment on the House 
Staif , College of Physicians and Surgeons Division of Bellevue 
Hospital, Medical Service, completing his course on January i, 
189s, the last six months of which he was House Physician. 
He went abroad in February, 1895, and studied medicine in 
Austria, France, and Germany, for two years. On his return 
to New York he immediately became associated with Dr. 
George H. Fox, Professor of the diseases of the skin in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. He assisted Dr. Fox in 
publishing a little volume entitled "Skin Diseases of Children." 
He remained with Dr. Fox until October, 1898, when he com- 
menced practising alone at his present office at 32 East S3d 
Street, New York City. He has been Clinical Assistant at 
St. Luke's Hospital, Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, the 
Presb3rterian Hospital and the Vanderbilt Clinics. He is 
Attending Physician to the department of diseases of children 
in the Cornell Medical College in New York City. From 
June to October of each year he practises his profession at 
Bar Harbor, Me., with an office at 11 High Street. He is a 
member of the New York Academy of Medicine and Treasurer 
of the Society of the Alumni of Bellevue Hospital. He is a 
member of the Yale Club of New York City and the Graduates 
Club of New Haven. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 32 East 53d Street, New York City. 

Lewis Austin Storrs. 

Antecedents — Was bom in Hartford, Conn., August 28, 1866. 
His father was a lawyer and later a banker. A grandfather 
was graduated from Yale in 1801. 

Early life — He was brought up in Hartford and was prepared 
for Yale at the Hartford High School. 

College honors, etc, — ^He was one of the speakers at the 
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Junior Exhibition, and Townsend q)eaker. First Dispute stand 
at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement 

After career — ^He studied law at the Columbia Law School, 
New York City, and afterwards entered the office of Carrington 
& Emerson, where he continued his studies. He was admitted 
to the New York Bar September 17, 1891. He then travelled 
quite extensively before he settled down to the practice of law in 
New York City, with an office at 71 Broadway and subsequently 
at 45 Rne Street During the autumn of 1898 he moved 
to Hartford. He spent the winter of 1897 in Eurc^. Janu- 
ary 10, 1899, he was admitted to practise law in Connecticut 
During the years 1900 and 1902 he pursued post-graduate 
studies in biology at Trinity College, Hartford. He takes great 
interest in natural history, and has written a number of sketches 
on this subject, especially on botany. He is a member of the 
Yale Club. 

Family — February 19, 1894, he married in Brookl}^, N. Y., 
Bessie Lawton WhitmcM^, daughter of William T. and Eliza- 
beth Himrod Whitmorc. They have five children : Jack Whit- 
more Storrs, bom in Brooklyn, August 17, 1895 ; Ruth RoweQ 
Storrs, bom February 8, 1897; Una Hampton Storrs, bom 
June 13, 1898; Mary Elizabeth Storrs, bom November 26, 
1899 ; Lewis Austin Storrs, Jr., bom August 12, 1903. 

Address — 26 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Joseph Parsons Tuttle. 

Antecedents — ^Was bora in Unionville, Conn., June 12, 1865. 
He traces his ancestry to William Tuttle, who came to New 
Haven in 1638. His father was a fanner. 

Early life — He was brought up in Unionville and prepared 
there for college. 

College honors, etc, — First Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and Second Colloquy at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law in Hartford, Conn., and was 
admitted to the bar January 6, 1891. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Hartford City Council April, 1891, and was 
reelected in April, 1892, and April, 1893. He was elected 
President of the Hartford Common Council, April, 1891. He 
was appointed Clerk of the Hartford City Police Court April 
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3, 1893, and resigned this position May i, 1895. December i, 
1893 he became a junior partner of the firm of Bell & Tuttle. 
April 16, 1902, he was appointed City Attorney of the Qty 
of Hartford for a term of two years and he is now serving 
in that capacity. June, 1898, he was elected Secretary of the 
School Board and was afterwards Chairman of that board for 
two years. 

Family — March 21, 1894, he married in Hartford, Conn., 
Edith A. Mather, daughter of Walter S. and Adelaide E. 
Mather. They have two daughters, Reubena Tuttle, bom in 
Hartford, December 23, 1894, and Marion Tuttle, bom in 
Hartford May 25, 1898. 

Address — ^50 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 

John Underhill. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Bath, Steuben County, N. Y., 
January 20, 1868. His father, Anthony Lispenard Underhill, 
was the editor and publisher of the principal newspaper of 
that town. His great-grandfather, Anthony Lispenard Under- 
hill, is buried in the vault of Trinity Church, New York City. 
He traces his ancestry to Captain John Underhill of Pequot 
War fame. His brother was graduated from Yale in 1881. 

Early life — He was prepared for college at Haverling Free 
Academy, Bath, and Fort Hill School, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

College honors, etc. — He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon and 
Wolfs Head. He sang on the Second Glee Club and on the 
College Choir. He was a member of the University Glee Qub 
for three years. At Commencement he was elected Chairman 
of the Senior Promenade Committee. Second Colloquy at 
Junior Exhibition and First Colloquy at Commencement. 

After career — He was for two years an assistant to his 
father, who was at that time Postmaster of Bath, N. Y. April 
I, 1891, he became local editor of the Steuben Farmers' Advo- 
cate of Bath, N. Y., a newspaper founded in 1815, and pur- 
chased by his father in i860. In addition to his newspaper 
work he was Secretary of the Hammondsport Vintage Com- 
pany, Secretary of the Volunteer Firemen's Association of 
Steuben County in 1894, and Secretary of the Bath Board of 
Health, 1893-94. In March, 1896, he purchased the Wyoming 
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County Times and left Bath to settle in the town of Warsaw, 
Wyoming County. He was Chairman of the Wyoming County 
Democratic Committee in 1898, 1900 and in 1902. He has 
continued to take a great interest in politics, but has never 
. been a candidate for office. He is a Chapter Mason, Odd 
Fellow, Knight of Pythias. He is a member of the Yale 
Club, New York City, and of the Board of Education of 
Warsaw, N. Y. 

Family — October 18, 1893, he married in Bath, N. Y., 
Josephine Frost, daughter of Frank P. and Rhoda H. Frost. 
She died March 20, 1898, leaving a daughter, Ekiitha Under- 
bill, bom in Bath, September 2, 1894. December 14, 1899, 
he married in Castile, N. Y., Susan Louise Chace, daughter 
of John Wilbur and Dora Thayer Chace. They have had three 
children: Laura Underbill, bom at Warsaw, N. Y., January 
12, 1901, died January 31, 1901, a son, John Lispenard Under- 
bill, born at Warsaw July 11, 1902, and a daughter, Janet 
Underbill, born at Warsaw April 14, 1904. 

Address — ^Warsaw, Wyoming County^ N. Y. 

Charles Abernethy Valentine. 

Antecedents — Was bom in New Yoric, May 19, 1868. The 
family settled at Oyster Bay on Long Island about 1730. His 
grandfather removed from that place to western New Jersey 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. His father was a 
merchant and came to New York City. 

Early life—He spent his early life in New York City and 
was prepared for college in private schools. 

College honors, etc. — He won a second prize in composition 
in sophomore year. Second Colloquy stand at Junior Exhi- 
bition. 

After career — He studied architecture for a year after gradua- 
tion at Coliunbia College, New York City, and spent the follow- 
ing year as draughtsman in the office of Jardine Brothers, archi- 
tects. He went abroad in the summer of 1891, and continued 
the study of architecture for the next three years in Paris, at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. While abroad he travelled exten- 
sively throughout Europe. He returned to New York City in 
the autumn of 1894, and entered the offices of Howard & Cauld- 
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well, as architect. August i, 1895, he formed a partnership with 
William O. Ludlow, under the firm name of Ludlow & Valen- 
tine, with offices at 97 Franklin Street. March, 1895, he won 
the competition for building the East Orange National Bank. 
September, 1895, his firm moved their offices to 100 Broadway, 
and in 1903 to i East 27th Street. 

Family — November 25, 1896, he married Helen M. Hyde, 
of New York City. They have three children: Charles A. 
Valentine, Jr., born August 29, 1897 ; Louise Valentine, born 
September 29, 1898 ; and Joseph Manson Valentine, bom Janu- 
ary 19, 1902. 

Address — i East 27th Street, New York City. 

Howard Wills Vernon. 

Antecedents — Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 27, 1867. He 
traces his ancestry to one Richard, who came to England from 
the town of Vernon in Normandy. A more recent ancestor, 
Richard Vernon, had his portrait done by Joshua Reynolds, 
which painting is a family heirloom. His father, who was a 
manufacturer of paper, was born in Appledore, North Devon. 
His mother, second cousin of Seth Low and descended from 
Increase Mather, a president of Harvard, was born near 
Pitcairn's Island, Pacific Ocean, and educated at Brook Farm, 
Mass., in association with Henry D. Thoreau, Charles A. Dana 
and George William Curtis. His grandfather. Captain Joseph 
Steele, helped raise the American flag at San Francisco, for 
which action the Mexican General, Santa Anna, put a price on 
his head. Vernon's grandmother was the first American woman 
to enter Japan. An uncle, E. L. G. Steele, was knighted by 
ICing Kalakaua, because of services to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Another uncle, Joseph Steele, was honored by the British gov- 
ernment and by the foreign residents of Tientsin for saving the 
latter from the fury of an armed mob at the time of that incident 
in Chinese history, known as the Tientsin massacre. Vernon 
has several relatives who were graduated from Yale. 

Early life — ^He spent his early life in Brooklyn and prepared 
there for college. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon, Chi Delta Theta. He was 
substitute on the Yale freshman ' crew at New London and 
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rowed on the crew in the fall and in the spring of junior year. 
He also was quite successful as a sculler, winning the Dunham 
race in the spring of sophomore year. Captain of the Dunham 
Boat Qub. At Commencement he was one of the Class His- 
torians. First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and the same 
at Commencement. 

After career — ^January i, 1890, he entered the employ of E. L. 
H. Steele & Company, a sugar and coffee house at San Fran- 
cisco. Having acquired a considerable knowledge of Spanish, 
he went to Guatemala as Vice President and Manager of the 
American Mercantile Company in 1892. He writes that an 
attack of typhoid malarial fever set in with such severity that 
the Mozos laid in a stock of aguardiente with which to celebrate 
his expected demise. As a result of this illness his return to 
California was necessary, and a relapse one year afterward 
incapacitated him for business for several years. He has visited 
several of the countries of Europe and North America. While 
in San Francisco he was a director of the Champerico and 
Northern Railroad Company and a member of the California 
Tennis Club and the Yale Alumni Association. January i, 
1902, he went into the steam, power and heat business, and in 
1903 joined the paper trade at 22, 24 and 26 Reade Street, New 
Yoric City, with his brother, Paul E. Vernon. He is a member 
of the Yale Alumni Association of Long Island, the Adelphi 
Alumni Association of Brooklyn, the Fresh Air Club of New 
York and the Crescent Club of Brooklyn. He is on the Dis- 
trict Committee of the Citizens Union and is President of the 
Republican Association of his district. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — 199 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Horace Fletcher Walker. 

Died at Honolulu, Hawaii, January 9, 1894. (See Necrol- 
ogy.) 

Frederic William Wallace. 

Antecedents — Was born at Ansonia, Conn., August 12, 1865. 
His father was a manufacturer. 
Early life — ^He spent his early life largely in Ansonia and 
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prepared for college at Phillips Andover Academy. Wallace 
completed three years with the class of '88, and joined our 
class at the beginning of senior year. 

College honors, etc. — ^Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon and Scroll and 
Key. He was a member of the University football team for 
five years and was one of the best end rushers that ever 
played the game. 

After career — He has been engaged in the brass business 
ever since graduation. He spent a number of years at 
Ansonia and was Manager there of the Ansonia branch of 
the Coe Brass Manufacturing Company, which has its main 
office and mills at Torrington, Conn. Since 1900 he has been 
Superintendent and Treasurer of the Waclark Wire Company, 
with offices, from January i, 1903, at EHizabeth, N. J. 

Family — September 9, 1896, he married at Washington, 
Conn., Grace Seccomb. They have three children: Edward 
Seccomb Wallace, bom June 15, 1897; Elizabeth Hale Wal- 
lace, bom December 26, 1899; and Frederick William Wallace, 
Jr., bom June 6, 1903. 

Address — Plainfield, N. J. 

Thomas Pinckney Waring. 

Antecedents — ^Bom in Savannah, Ga., February 28, 1867. 
Among his ancestors are William of Orange, and Charles 
Pinckney and John Rutledge, delegates to the 1787 Convention 
in Philadelphia. C. C. Purday, ex-Govemor of South Carolina, 
Governor Alston of South Carolina, and Robert Y. Hayne, Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, are among his relatives. His father 
was graduated from Yale in the class of 1850, was a physician 
and was Surgeon-General of North Carolina during the Civil 
War. Members of the family were graduated from Yale in 
1814, 1846, 1850, 1852, 1854, 1856, 1887, 1903 and 1904. 

Early life — He was brought up in Savannah, Ga., and pre- 
pared for college in the schools of that city. 

College honors, etc. — ^Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolf's Head. 
Second Colloquy stand at Commencement. He was a member 
of the Class Supper Committee. 

After career — ^He studied medicine at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of New York City, and was graduated with 
the degree of M.D. and honors in June, 1892. He spent the 
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summer of 1890 in study at the University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. After leaving the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
he was for two years a member of the StaflF of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City. He then went to Germany, spend- 
ing the years 1894 in study at various German universities. 
He returned to his home in Savannah and commenced practis- 
ing his profession. He was for some time a partner of Dr. 
Harris. From March 12, 1895, to January, 1903, he was 
Assistant Surgeon of the State of Georgia Volunteers. In 
April, 1897, he became Superintendent and Visiting Physician 
to the Telfair Hospital for women. In June, 1898, he became 
one of the StaflF of Visiting Physicians in the Savannah City 
Hospital. Since 1901 he has been ophthalmologist of St. 
Joseph's Hospital. He is a member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars. January 25, 1902, he was elected Worshipful Master 
of Zerubbabel Lodge. 

Family — December 24, 1902, he married at Savannah, Ga., 
Martha Gallaudet Backus, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Edward Backus of Savannah. They have a daughter, Alice 
Waring, bom at Savannah, April 29, 1904. 

Address — Savannah, Ga. 

Charles Milnor Washington. 

Antecedents — Was bom at Navesink, N. J., July 8, 1868. 
His father, who was a lawyer, was graduated from Yale in 
1839, and a brother in 1886. 

Early life — He was brought up in Navesink, New York 
City, and in New Haven, and was prepared for college at the 
Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven. He was for a few 
weeks a member of the class of '88, but resigned and entered 
our class in the following year. 

College honors, etc. — Second Dispute stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and Dissertation at Commencement. 

After career — He travelled very extensively in Europe, Asia 
and Northern Africa for several years after graduation, spend- 
ing one winter up the Nile, another in excavating in Greece 
under the direction of the American School in Athens, and 
another on an orange plantation in Florida. He studied archi- 
tecture in Paris and also for a short time in the School of 
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Mines, Columbia College, New York City. In the autumn 
of 1893 he entered the Yale Law School and in June, 1895, 
received therefrom the degree of LL.B. cum laude. While at 
the law school he became a member of the legal fraternity of 
Phi Delta Phi. He spent the following year in graduate study 
at the Yale Law School. He then came to New York City 
and studied law for a year in the office of Stephen P. and 
John McL. Nash. In the spring of 1898 he received a diploma 
as Navigator from the College of Navigation, New York City. 
He spent the winter of 1899 abroad, but returned to spend the 
summer at his country place. He went abroad again in Octo- 
ber, 1899. He was admitted to the New York Bar in July, 
1900. ■ He received the degree of M.A. at Yale in 1901 as 
the result of a course of study pursued in New Haven. He 
studied Sanskrit and comparative philology at Columbia Uni- 
versity from the fall of 1901 until the spring of 1903. Since 
September, 1903, he has been pursuing the same studies at 
Yale University. He is spending the summer of 1904 abroad. 
His permanent address is at Locust, N. J., where he has his 
country place. He is a member of the University, Yale and 
New York Athletic Clubs, all of New York City, the Grad- 
uates Qub of New Haven, the Navesink Golf Qub and the 
Red Bank Yacht Club. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Graduates Qub, New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis Sheldon Welch. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in Hartford, Conn., July 9, 1867. 
His father, Henry K. W. Welch, was a lawyer and was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1842. Relatives have been graduated from 
Yale as follows : A great-grandfather, Moses Cook Welch, 1772 ; 
grandfather, Edward Goodwin in 1823 ; uncles, Moses Cook 
Welch in 1850, and Sheldon Goodwin in 1858 ; and a brother, 
Archibald Ashley Welch, in 1882. Other relatives were gradu- 
ated in 1806, 1807 and 1813. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Hartford and prepared 
there for college at the Hartford High School. 

College honors, etc. — He Boule, Psi Upsilon, Scroll and Key. 
He was one of the Class Deacons. He won the Junior Exhibi- 
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tk)n. He was a member of the Lit. Board. He was a member 
of the Junior Promenade Ccnnmittee. Oration stand at Junior 
Exhibition and Dissertation stand at Commencement. 

After career — He was for one year on the Staff of the New 
Hofven Register. From October, 1890, to May, 1893, he was 
City Editor of the Hartford Courant. From May, 1893, to 
April, 1895, he was Associate Editor of the New Haven Eve- 
fling Register. He has been Editor of the Yale Alumni Weekly 
since January, 1895. In June, 1896, he was placed in charge 
of the Yale Alumni Weekly, which he has published ever since, 
and which he has edited since that time under the supervision 
of an advisory board of graduates. In the last half of 1898, 
he wrote and compiled the first two sections of the book, "Yale, 
her Campus, Qass Rooms and Athletics," published early in 
1889. He is a member of the Graduates Club of New Haven, 
and the University and Yale Clubs of New York City. 

Family — ^December 8, 1897, he married at South GlastcMibury, 
Conn., Mary Stuart Williams, daughter of the late William 
S. and Mary Edwards Gk)odwin Williams. They have three 
daughters, all bom in New Haven: Emily Williams Welch, 
born November 3, 1899; Frances Goodwin Welch, bom Sep- 
tember 13, 1901; and Elizabeth Edwards Welch, bom July 
18, 1903. 

Address — ^Yale Alumni Weekly, New Haven, Conn. 

Hubert Wetmore Wells. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Oregon, Wis., December 29, 1866. 
His father was a manufacturer, and among his relatives are 
David A. Wells and George Peabody Wetmore. He traces his 
ancestry to Elder William Brewster of the "Mayflower" and 
to Rev. Timothy Edwards, father of Jonathan Edwards of 
blessed memory. He is a brother of P. P. Wells. 

Early life — He spent his early life in the West and was for 
some time a member of the class of '88 at Wesleyan, but 
resigned and entered our class at the beginning of sophomore 
year. 

College honors, etc. — Delta Kappa Epsilon, Skull and Bones. 
In sophomore year he took a third prize in composition. In 
junior year he was one of the speakers at Junior Exhibition. 
He was Chairman of the Lit. He was a member of the Second 
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Glee Qub and sang on the College Qioir. He was also a mem* 
ber of the University Glee Club. At Commencement he was 
elected Class Orator. First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition 
and Second Dispute stand at Commencement. 

After career — ^''I entered Yale Theological Seminary in the 
autumn of 1889, became Principal of the Westville Graded 
School in the following summer, and entered actively upon the 
duties of that office the September of 1890. My marriage to 
Miss Lucy Colton, daughter of Henry Martyn and Lucy Tuttle 
Colton of New York, occurred December 25, 1890. We went 
to live in Westville, a little suburb of New Haven, where the 
better part of my divided time was spent in teaching. The 
spring of 1891 gave me an opportunity to work at an advanced 
salary in the Hillhouse High School, New Haven. The posi^ 
tion was accepted, and resulted in a year of difficult but delight- 
ful work under the new and enlightened administration of 
Principal Isaac Thomas. Meanwhile, my theological course had 
been hampered by my teaching. My connection with the Yale 
Seminary ceased with the opening of 1892, and thenceforth my 
studies for the ministry were prosecuted after school hours at 
home, but under the general direction of Rev. Arthur Brooks, 
D.D., at that time Rector of the Church of the Incarnation in 
New York City. I passed my examination and was ordained 
June 12, 1892. The year's duties at Hillhouse High School 
closed the end of June, and active %vork in the new field began 
immediately in the village of Tottenville, S. I. In August I 
received a letter from the Rector of Grace Church, New York 
City, asking me to consider the position of Assistant Minister on 
his Staff. September 29 found me in New York and about my 
new duties. I was advanced to the priesthood December 18, 
1892, by Bishop Potter, in St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York. Chief among my duties at Grace Church was the con- 
duct of a special evening service held in the beautiful chantry 
adjoining the church, and primarily for persons living in the 
immediate neighborhood to whom the morning and afternoon 
services in the great church were inconvenient or uncon- 
genial. Many stragglers came in from Broadway. The work 
grew and the clientele became considerable. The first con- 
firmation class brought forward by this little service numbered 
ten, and was composed entirely of men. Early in March, 1895, 
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I received, and a little later accepted, a call to the rectorship 
of Christ Church, Waltham, Mass. I preached my first sermon 
there May 5, 1895. I accepted a call to St. Andrew's Church, 
Wilmington, Del., and entered upon my duties there the first 
Sunday of October, 1900. I left in Waltham, after enjoying 
them for two years, a beautiful new church and parish house^ 
substantially paid for. I have published one little hock of 
short sermons, entitled "For Mine Own People," and a sermon 
preached to the graduating class of Delaware Orflege, 1901, 
entitled "The Face and the Cross." 

Family — December 25, 1890, he married Lucy Colton, 
daughter of Henry Martyn and Lucy Tuttle Colton, of New 
York. They have had four children: Colton Wetmore Wells 
(our Class Boy), bom August 6, 1891, and died April 27, 1894; 
Margaret Colton Wells, born October 5, 1893; John Cotton 
Wells, bom in Waltham, November 23, 1896, and Katherina 
Wells, bom in Wilmington, January 23, 1902. 

Address — ^Wilmington, Del. 

Philip Patterson Wells. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom at Grand Rapids, Mich., February 
5, 1868. He is a brother of H. W. Wells. 

Early life — He was brought up in the West and prepared 
for college in private schools. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon. He rowed No. 3 in our 
class crew at the spring regatta in freshman year and bow 
in our freshman crew at New London, and in the fall regatta 
the same year. He rowed stroke until the spring of junior 
year. In senior year he won the Cobden Club MedaL First 
Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commence- 
ment. At graduation he received a two-year honor in Political 
Science, History and Law. 

After career — He held the Macy Fellowship from gradua- 
tion until June, 1891, during which time he was a graduate 
student at Yale in political and social sciences and history. He 
studied law at the Yale Law School from September, 1891, to 
October, 1892, when he went to Washington, D. C, as a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the West Publishing Company, 
law publishers. For about two months in 1892 he was absent 
frpm the law school and had charge of the high school in 
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Birmingham, Conn., filling a temporary vacancy caused by 
the illness of the Headmaster. June, 1892, he was elected 
Chairman of the editorial board of the Yale Law Journal 
Editor of: Literature of American History, Supplement for 
1900-1901, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1902; 
Annotated titles of books in English and American History, 

1902, and following, Boston, American Library Association; 
The Young Folks Library, New York, P. F. Collier & Son, 

1903, 20 volumes; A History of European Colonies (in prep- 
aration for John D. Morris & Co., Philadelphia). Author of 
articles on Ancient Documents, Civil Damage Acts Depositions, 
Maritime liens, in American and English encyclopedia of law, 
2d ed. ; and on the Connecticut statute against perpetuities in 
Yale Law Journal, Vol. 8. He remained with the West Pub- 
lishing Company until February, 1894, assisting in the report- 
ing and editing of the following law reports : Supreme Court 
Reporter, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Reports, Federal 
Reporter and Federal Cases. He prepared the greater part 
of the historical, biographical and bibliographical matter con- 
cerning the Federal Courts, published in volume i, and 30 of 
the Federal Cases. While in Washington he attended lectures 
at the law school of the Columbian University from October, 
1892, to June, 1893, when he was admitted to the Connecticut 
bar. In February, 1894, he returned to New Haven and began 
to practice law in the office of the Hon. Henry G. Newton, 
with whom he formed a partnership in April of that year under 
the firm name of Newton & Wells. February i, 1896, the 
partnership was dissolved and he became Librarian of the Yale 
Law School, which position he still holds. He was for a year 
Instructor in Evidence in Yale Law School. He received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Yale in 1900. Since the spring of 1902 
he has been a Lecturer in History at Yale. He took part in 
the Gold-Democratic movement of 1896, and helped to organize 
that party in New Haven, attending the town and state conven- 
tions thereof in the presidential campaign of that year and 
the town and city conventions for the local mayoralty cam- 
paign in December following, and during both these campaigns 
was his party leader in the Ninth Ward of New Haven. He 
is a member of the Graduates Club of New Haven. 

Family — May 22, 1893, he married at New Haven, Eleanor 
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Duncan Munger, daughter of the Reverend Doctor T. T. Mun- 
ger (Yale '51) and Elizabeth Kinsman Duncan Munger. They 
have two children, Lewis Gray Wells, 2d, bom June 9, 1896, 
and Elizabeth Wells, bom September 3, 1902. 
Address — Yale Law School Library, New Haven, G)nn. 

DeWitt Clinton West. 

Antecedents — Was bora at Lowville, N. Y., April 7, 1864. 
His father was for some time a member of the New York 
State Legislature. 

Early life — He was brought up in Lowville and New York 
City, and was prepared for college at St. John's School, Sing 
Sing, N. Y. 

College honors, etc. — He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolfs 
Head. He rowed No. 5 in our winning class crew in the 
autumn of freshman year and was Captain of the crew. At 
Commencement he was elected member of the Class Supper 
Committee. 

After career — He was President of the Vulcan Iron Works 
Company of Denver, Col., from April i, 1891, to June, 1897. 
He travelled all over the western part of the country from 
British Columbia to Texas. He is now President of the Asso- 
ciation of Excelsior Manufacturers which has recently been 
formed in the northern part of New York State. He is a mem- 
ber of the Fort Schuyler Club of Utica, N. Y., and of the 
Yale, New York Athletic and Manhattan Clubs of New York 
City. 

Family — ^July 17, 1890, he married, in Buffalo, N. Y., Elida 
May Withecomb. They were divorced during the winter of 
1904. 

Address — ^Lowville, N. Y. 

Edmund Burr White. 

Antecedents — ^Vl'^as bom at East Randolph (now Holbrook), 
Mass., April 11, 1868. His father was a manufacturer. 

Early life — He spent his early life at home and prepared for 
college at the High School in Holbrook, Mass., and at Thayer 
Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 
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College honors, etc. — ^At graduation he received a one-year 
honor in Political Science, History and Law. 

After career — Spent one year at Omaha and three years at 
Hot Springs, S. D. Here he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1892. He was also engaged in real estate, mortgage 
and abstract business. He returned to Holbrook, Mass., in the 
autumn of 1893. Remained in Holbrook from 1893 to sum- 
mer of 1901, when he went to Chicago, where he now resides. 
Was engaged in the manufacture of shoes from 1895-98. 

Family — ^July 3, 1895, he married Nellie Connor of Humboldt, 
Iowa. They have no children. 

Address — 162 Evanston Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

James Thomas Whittlesey. 

Antecedents — Was bom in Brunswick, Me., October 18, 1866. 
His father, Eliphalet Whittlesey, LL.D. (Yale), who graduated 
from Yale in 1842, was Secretary of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and was a General in the Union Army in the 
Civil War. He was brought up in Washington, and prepared 
for college in Montclair, N. J. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon. He was a member of the 
Senior Promenade Committee. Second Colloquy stand at Com- 
mencement, when he also received a one-year honor in Natural 
and Physical Science. 

After career — He was in the Thomson-Houston Electric 
Company from October, 1889, to March, 1890, and later with 
the N. W. T. H. Co., St. Paul, Minn., and the Coast Con- 
structing Electric Railroad Company, Portland, Ore., until 
December, 1890. He then came to New York as a consulting 
engineer. In March, 1892, he entered the service of the Brook- 
lyn Street Railroad, where he was Superintendent of the motor 
department for four years. He then became Chief Engineer 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit for two years, which latter 
position he resigned in February, 1898, to become Superin- 
tendent of the Stephenson Car Company, with shops in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. January i, 1900, he became Chief Engineer of 
the United Electric Co. of Newark, N. J., and June i, 1903, 
Chief Engineer of the electrical department of the Public Ser- 
vice Corporation of New Jersey. 
II 
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Family — October 28, 1891, he married at Bay Ridge, L. I., 
Elsie Bliss Still, daughter of Charles H. and Mary Bliss Still. 
They have three daughters : Frances Whittlesey, bom October 
14, 1894; Pauline Whittlesey, bom July 14, 1898; and Mar- 
garet Whittlesey, bom January 9, 1902. 

Address — 39 Lloyd Place, Montclair, N. J, 

Howard Hunter Williams. 

Antecedents — Bom at North Adams, Mass, November 11, 
1869. He traces his ancestry to the Wallaces of Scotland, one 
of whom was Sir William Wallace, and to Richard Warren, 
who came over in the Mayflower. The most distinguished man 
to whom he can trace kinship is George Washington. His 
father, Mr. Howard Williams, is a lawyer. Williams had an 
uncle that was graduated from Yale in 1839. 

Early life — ^He was brought up in North Adams, and prepared 
for college in that city. 

College honors, etc. — ^Alpha Delta Phi. Oration stand at 
Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement, when he 
also received a one-year honor in Political Science, History and 
Law. 

After career — He studied law at the Colimibia Law School, 
New York City, and was admitted to the bar June, 1891, and 
since that time he has been engaged in the practice of the law 
with his father, with offices at 31 Nassau Street, New York City. 
He has travelled quite extensively. He is a member of the 
Union League, Republican and Alpha Delta Phi Clubs. 

Family — April 14, 1898, he married at Milton, Pa., Adde 
Margaret Dickerman, daughter of Charles H. and Joy Carter 
Dickerman. They have a son, Charles Dickerman Williams, 
born October i, 1900. 

Address — 31 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Andrew Ludwig Winters. 

Antecedents— WsiS born at Reading, Pa., October 11, 1864. 
His father was a merchant. His ancestors were all Germans. 

Early life — He was brought up in Reading and prepared for 
college in the schools of that place. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta Kappa. High Oration stand 
at Junior Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career— -Yit^ studied law for one year at the Yale Law 
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School. He went to Chicago, September 17, 1890, and taught 
Latin and mathematics for one year in the Harvard School. 
He then accepted a tutorship in a private family in Chicago, 
reading law at the same time, and was admitted to the bar in 
May, 1892. He spent the summer of 1892 in Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, returning to Chicago and opening an office for 
the practice of law in the Marine Building, November i, 1893, 
since which time he has devoted himself exclusively to the 
practice of the law. 

Family — December 31, 1891, he married in Norwich, Conn., 
Lillian Prior, daughter of Charles R. and Mary A. M. Prior. 
They have three children, all bom in Chicago: Charles Prior 
Winters, born January 21, 1893; Dorothy Flower Winters, 
bom August 4, 1894 ; and Lawrence Morse Winters, bom June 
6, 1896. 

Address — ^423 Ashland Block, Chicago, 111. 

George Washington Woodruff. 

Antecedents — Was born at Dimock, Pa., Febmary 22, 1864. 
His father, who was a teacher, a soldier and a merchant, was 
graduated from Lafayette College in 1859. -^^ uncle was grad- 
uated from Yale in 1878 and a cousin in 1877. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Nebraska, at Dimock, 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and on a farm in Bradford County, Pa. 
He taught in district schools when fifteen, and continued to 
teach until he entered Yale. Was principal of a school with 
two assistants at nineteen. He prepared himself for Yale with- 
out attending school or having a teacher. 

College honors, etc. — Phi Beta Kappa, Psi Upsilon, Skull and 
Bones. In junior year he won the Winthrop prize. He played 
four years on the University Football Team and rowed three 
years on the University Crew, being kept out of the boat in his 
junior year by an accident to his knee at New London. Captain 
of Varsity Crew in senior year. High Oration stand at Junior 
Exhibition and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He was a teacher at the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa., for one year after graduating, and at the William 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia for the next two years. 
In 1892-95, he studied law at the Law School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he received the degree of LL.B. 
in June, 1895. He was admitted to the Pennsylvania and the 
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United States Courts in Philadelphia, and practised law there 
from 1895 to 1902. He coached the Pennsylvania footbaH 
team from 1892 to 1902 and was Financial Secretary for the 
Pennsylvania Athletic Association during that time. January, 
1902, he was appointed Financial Qerk in the Philadelphia 
Post Office, after which he was in business in Chicago for a 
time. He is now Legal Adviser to the United States Bureau 
of Forestry in Washington, D. C. 

Family — August 4, 1898, he married Maud Donald Macbride 
of Philadelphia. 

Address — Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. C. 

Horace Wylie. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Washington, D. C, September 16, 
1869. His father, Andrew Wylie, was a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Early life — He spent all his early youth in Washington, 
D. C, and was prepared for college by a private tutor. 

College honors, etc, — Phi Beta Kappa, Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon. 
He was elected a member of the editorial board of the Yale 
Record in senior year. High Oration stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and the same at Commencement. 

After career — He studied law at the Harvard Law School, 
receiving therefrom in June, 1892, the degree of LL.B. 
Although absent from the law school for nearly a year on 
account of a severe illness, he was enabled, by extra work and 
by the high standing he maintained, to receive his degree with 
his class. He was upon examination admitted to practice at 
the bar of the District of Columbia in the autumn of 1892. He 
made a trip around the world in 1894 and he again went abroad 
in the summer of 1895. He is a member of tfie Metropolitan, 
Washington Golf and Chevy Chase Clubs of Washington, D. C, 
and the Union and Yale Clubs of New York City. 

Family — April 30, 1895, he married in Washington, D. C, 
Catharine Virginia Hopkins. They have had four children: 
Andrew Wylie, 2d, born in Washington, February 12, 1896; 
Horace Wylie, Jr., bom in Washington May 9, 1900, died 
February 21, 1901 ; James Hopkins Wylie, bom in Washington, 
May II, 1901, died October, 1903; and Katharine Wylie, bom 
in Washington February 27, 1903. 

Address — 1205 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. ' 
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NON-GRADUATES. 



Nathaniel Wheeler Bishop. 

Antecedents — ^He was bom in Bridgeport, Conn., and pre- 
pared there for college. 

College honors, etc, — In the autumn of freshman year he was 
elected President of our class Navy and Captain class crew. 
Played on freshman football team. 

After career — He left our class in freshman year and studied 
law in the office of Daniel Davenport and also spent two years 
in the Yale Law School, receiving therefrom in June, 1890, the 
degree of LL.B., and was admitted to the Connecticut bar. He 
practised law for one year in the office of Bristol, Stoddard & 
Bristol in New Haven. In 1891 he removed to Bridgeport, 
and he was for some time Secretary of the Bridgeport Steam- 
boat Company, continuing in that position until that company 
was absorbed by the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company. During the late war with Spain he served as 
a Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. He has kept up his interest 
in athletics and one year was a member of the New York 
Athletic Club Junior Crew. He is Vice President of the B. D. 
Pierce, Jr., Company, contractors, with an office at 122 Bank 
Street, Bridgeport. He is a member of the Union League, Yale, 
New York Athletic and Army and Navy Clubs of New York 
City ; the Army and Navy Club of Washington ; the Graduates 
Qub of New Haven ; the Algonquin, Bridgeport Yacht, Brook- 
lawn Country and the Parmachenee Clubs. 

Family — October 31, 1889, he married in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Annie Lucetta Warner. They have three children: Warner 
Bishop, born September 16, 1892; Alfred Bishop, born April 
8, 1897 ; and Nathaniel Bishop, born November 27, 1903. 

Address — Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dwight Walter Bissell. 

Died at New Haven, Conn., October 31, 1899. (See Necrol- 
ogy.) 
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Kenneth Page Chumasero. 

Antecedents — ^Bom in Chicago, 111. 

Early life— He spent his early life in Chicago, and prepared 
there for college. He was for some time a member of '88. 

After career — He left our class at Christmas in freshman 
year and returned to Chicago. He studied law at the Law 
School of the University of Wisconsin and was graduated 
therefrom. He was admitted to the bar and is now practising 
his profession at Chicago. 

Family — ^July 25, 1903, he married Emily Boyd Simpson, 
daughter of the late John Benton Simpson of Louisville, Ky. 

Address — ^4954 Washington Avenue, Chicago, 111. 



Walter Joseph Connor. 

Antecedents — Bom in New Haven. 

Early life — He spent his early life in New Haven and pre- 
pared there ^or college. 

After career — He left our class at the end of sophomore year. 
He joined '90, with which class he received his degree in June, 
1890. Since graduation he has been actively engaged in build- 
ing, paving and contracting work in the City of New Haven. 
During the years 1892-93 he served as President of the Board 
of Alderman of the city, and in that capacity presided as acting 
Mayor of New Haven on several occasions. He also served 
a term as Commissioner for the Public Parks of the city. 
During the spring of 1898 he read a paper before the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society entitled "The History of the 
Irish in New Haven." 

Family — September 19, 1890, he married Eva I. Donnely. 
They have a daughter, Alice Connor, bom August 23, 1891. 

Address — 1439 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 

William John Feltcher Dailey. 

Early life — He prepared for college at Andover Seminary. 

After career — He left our class at the end of freshman year. 
He had charge of the western advertising department of Harper 
Brothers for some time and was afterwards associated with 
Herbert Stone & Company, publishers. Since June, 1900, he 
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has been Advertising Manager of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany of State and Washington Streets, Chicago, 111. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address— F12LZ3., North Clark Street and 58th Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

Louis Cazenove du Pont. 

Died at Wilmington, Delaware, January 2, 1892. (See 
Necrology.) 

RoMAYNE Edwin Fitzgerald. 

Antecedents — He was bom in Chicago. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Chicago and prepared 
there for college. 

College honors, etc, — He was a member of our Freshman 
Baseball Nine. 

After career — He left our class at the end of freshman year 
and returned to his home in Chicago. 

Have been unable to get any replies from him, but his brother 
writes that he has been for a number of years connected with 
a publishing house in Chicago, that he is married and has one 
child. 

Address — Care of W. H. Fitzgerald, loi Washington Street, 
Chicago, 111. 

William Brownell Goodwin. 

Antecedents — Bom in Hartford, Conn. 

Early life — He spent his early life in Hartford and prepared 
for college at St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 

College honors, etc, — Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon. He was a mem- 
ber of the Yale University 1886 and 1887 Track teams. He 
held the Yale high jump and broad jump records. 

After career — He left our class at Christmas in sophomore 
year and joined '90, but he left college during the sophomore 
year of that class and went into the Merchants National Bank, 
Kansas City, remaining there during the years 1888-89. He 
then went to Seattle, Wash., in August, 1889, where he engaged 
successively in the lumber, pork packing and fire insurance busi- 
nesses, being a Director in the Mechanics Mill and Lumber 
Company for three years and also a partner in Merriott & Co., 
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wholesale padcers. From 1895 to 1898 he was in the employ of 
the Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. In 1898 he 
went to the Klondike and remained imtil he returned in January, 
1900, to San Francisco, and became again connected with the 
iEtna Fire Insurance Company. Brought about the first inter- 
national boat race on the Coast in 1890, between Seattle 
and Vancouver, B. C. Organized in 1889 the first college foot- 
ball team, American Rugby rules, on the Pacific Coast at Uni- 
versity of Washington. Founded the Seattle Athletic Club 
in 1892, and was its first Captain. He coached the Univer- 
sity of California crew in 1901, and that of the Olympic Club 
in 1902. In 1903 he brought about the first intercoU^ate 
race on the Pacific Coast, being a four-oared race at Seattle, 
Wash., between the University of California and the University 
of Washington. 

Family — November 23, 1899, he married Mary A. V. Hood, 
daughter of Thomas Hood of Seattle, Wash. They have no 
children. 

Address — Care of ^tna Fire Insurance Company, 514 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Robert Foote Griggs. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in Waterbury, Conn. 

Early life — He prepared for college at Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass. 

After career — He left our class at the end of sophomore year 
and worked for a little over a year in a bank. He spent the 
next six months in the Waterbury Malleable Iron Company. 
In the summer of 1889 he became connected with the Mattiiews 
& Willard Manufacturing Company of Waterbury, Conn., 
and in August, 1893, he was elected Secretary and General 
Manager of that company. He retained that position until Feb- 
ruary, 1903, when he resigned and opened a private business 
as dealer in investment securities and broker of State stocks. 
He is a director of the American Mills Company, the Smith 
& Griggs Manufacturing Company, the Waterbury Buckle 
Company and is Treasurer and director of the Mutual Security 
Company of Waterbury. 

Family— April 11, 1893, he married Charlotte Hamilton 
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Branch of Savannah, Ga, She died May 14, 1897. They had 
one daughter, Mary MacDevitt Griggs, born May 6, 1895, and 
died December 16, 1896. February 4, 1902, he married Caro- 
line Haring White of Waterbury. 
Address — ^Waterbury, Conn. 

Robert Hartshorne. 

Antecedents — His family is a very old one in New Jersey, 
having owned for many generations a large estate on the high- 
lands of the mainland just back of Sandy Hock. 

Early life — He was brought up in New York City and pre- 
pared for college in private schools. 

College honors, etc. — He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon and 
Wolf's Head. He left our class in sophomore year and joined 
'90, with which class he received his degree in June, 1890. 

After career — He studied law in New York City during 1891 
and 1892. He has spent most of his time on his estate on the 
Highlands of New Jersey, where he pursues the occupation of 
a gentleman farmer. He is a member of the University, Yale 
and Grolier Clubs of New York City and the Graduates Club 
of New Haven. 

Family — April 16, 1895, he married at Flushing, New York, 
Margaret Willis, daughter of William P. Willis. They have 
two children, Mary Minturn Hartshorne, born April 8, 1897, 
and Richard Hartshorne, born February 16, 1900. 

Address — Portland Place, Highlands, N. J. 

Charles Hegamin, Jr. 

Antecedents — Was born in Troy, N. Y. 

Early life — He prepared for college in the schools of his 
native town, and the Troy High School. 

After career — He left the class at the end of junior year and 
returned to Lansingburgh, where he has resided ever since. He 
is generally engaged in acting as a private tutor. An offer was 
made him by Bishop Doane of Albany to help him finish his 
education, but the death of his father forced him to remain at 
home. Among other duties he is at present Sacristan of St. 
Barnabas' Church in Troy. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^404 Third Avenue, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
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Jefferson Carter Hosea. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom February 17, 1868, in St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Early life — ^He spent his early life in that dty and prepared 
there for college. 

After career — ^He left our class at the beginning of junior 
year and returned to St. Joseph, where he went into business. 
He read law with Hon. D. D. Bumes, M.C., and was admitted 
to the bar February 2, 1890, and for some time practised his 
profession in St. Joseph in partnership with ex-GrOvemor 
Wilson. In 1897 he went to California and remained there 
until 1900, when he returned to St. Joseph. In 1902 he removed 
to Kansas City, where he is associated with N. S. Epperson in 
the Mutual Fire Insurance business, making a specialty of 
insuring grain elevators. 

Family — ^July 18, 1893, he married, at St. Joseph, Mary Alice 
Woodson, daughter of ex-GrOvemor Woodson of Missouri. 
They have three children: Virginia N. Hosea, bom July 24, 
1894; Rachel M. Hosea, bom September 2, 1900, and Silas 
Woodson Hosea, born March 14, 1903. 

Address — 3716 East loth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Joseph Selden Huntington. 

Antecedents — Born at Old Lyme, Conn., and was prepared 
for college at Hartford Public High School. 

College honors, etc. — ^He Boule, Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

After career — He left the class at the end of junior year. 
He was reporter on the Florida Times-Union, 1889-90, on the 
New York Sun, 1891-92, and on the New York Herald, 1892- 
93. He spent nearly a year in the Northwest, and served as 
U. S. Deputy Marshal in North Dakota, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana during the railroad strike of 1894. He was engaged for 
some time in the newspaper advertising business with E. N. 
Blanke in New York City. He spent a year at home on account 
of the illness of his father, and then travelled for a considerable 
time in the West, after which he settled down as a farmer in 
Old Lyme, Conn. He represented that town in the Connecticut 
Legislature in 1901, and in the Constitutional Convention in 
1902. He is now engaged in farming and studying art. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — Old Lyme, Conn. 
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John de Courcey Ireland. 

Antecedents — He was born in New York City. 

Early life — He spent his early life in New York City and pre- 
pared for college in the schools of that city. 

College honors, etc, — Delta Kappa Epsilon, Wolfs Head. 

After career — He left our class at the end of freshman year 
and joined '90, receiving his degree with that class in June, 
1890. After graduation he travelled abroad for a year and in 
1891 went into the real estate business in New York City, 
forming with J. Montgomery Strong the firm of Strong & 
Ireland, with offices at 60 Liberty Street. He is a member of 
the University and New York Athletic Qubs and the Oakland 
Golf Club. 

Family — February 6, 1895, he married in New York City, 
Elizabeth Maud Gallatin, daughter of Mrs. James N. Gallatin. 
Mrs. Ireland died July 31, 1895, of typhoid fever. January 5, 
1901, he married at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Arline Elizabeth Davis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Davis. They have a son, 
Davis Pell Ireland, born at New York City February 26, 1904. 

Address — 60 Liberty Street, New York City. 

Ralph Isham. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in Chicago, 111. 

Early life — ^He spent his early life in Chicago and prepared for 
college in the schools of that city. He was for a short time a 
member of '88. 

After career — He spent but two weeks at Yale and then joined 
Harvard '89, with which class he graduated, taking honors in 
Geology. While there he joined the Hasty Pudding Club and 
the "Dickey" and became an editor of the Lampoon. In the 
autumn of '89 he entered the offices of the Chicago and Eastern 
Railroad Company, and left there January i, 1890, to join the 
Illinois Steel Company, remaining there until July, 1899. He 
is Secretary and Treasurer of the Chicago Transfer and Clear- 
ing Company ; Secretary and Treasurer of the National Ware- 
house and Transfer Company ; and Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Chicago Union Transfer Railway Company. He is a mem- 
ber of the following clubs : Chicago Athletic, Sons of the Revo- 
lution, Saddle and Cycle, Onwentsia Golf, and University (of 
which he was for some time Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee). 
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Family — ^January 4, 1893, he married Lucy Keep, but his wife 
died leaving one child, Albert K^ep Isham, born January 9, 
1894. June 24, 1902, he married Mary Louise Otis, daughter 
of General E. S. Otis, U. S. A. 

Address — 143 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 

George Jewett Kennedy. 

Antecedents — Father, Salem G. Kennedy, bom 1830; died 
August 24, 1888, at Atlantic Highlands, N. J. Cashier S. E. 
Jewett & Company for thirty years. Mother s^irvives him. 
Grandfather, Andrew Kennedy. Mother, Victoria Jewett, bom 
1840 at Howell, Mass. Grandfather, George W. Jewett. 

Early life — He was brought up in the city of Buffalo, and 
was prepared for college in that city. 

College honors, etc. — ^He Boule. He was substitute on the 
Freshman Nine. He left the class at the end of freshman year. 

After career — He was with Sherman E. Jewett & Company, 
stove manufacturers, 1887-89. He has ever since then been 
engaged in the lumber business in Buffalo, having an interest in 
the Tennessee Lumber and Coal Comgany of Ozone, Tenn. 
He writes that he has received no political honors and has never 
had the taste or aspirations of an author. 

Family — He is unmarried. 

Address — ^31 Norwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Percy Webb McClellan. 

Early life — Spent two years at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and one at General Russell's Military School in New Haven. 

College honors, etc. — He was elected Secretary and Treasurer 
of our class Navy in the fall of freshman year. 

After career — He left our class early in freshman year. He 
was in business for two years in New York City. He then 
worked for two years in the office of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany on the Isthmus of Panama. For the next two years he 
was with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at Harrisburg, 
Pa., and then for two years with the Pennsylvania Forest Com- 
mission. He spent one year in Colorado, in Cripple Creek and 
vicinity. Leaving there, he spent part of a year in Chicago, 
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after which he returned to Woodstock, Conn., in 1896, where 
he has remained ever since engaged in farming. 

Family — April 5, 1904, he married at Providence, R. I., 
Frances Packard, daughter of Prof. Alpheus Spring and Eliza- 
beth Wolcott Packard. 

Address — ^Woodstodc, Conn. 

Henry Latham Macgruder. 

Antecedents — He was bom in Chicago, 111. His father was 
a distinguished judge of Chicago. 

Early life — He^spent his early life in Chicago and was pre- 
pared for college at the Harvard School in that city. 

College honors, etc. — Psi Upsilon. He was a member of the 
University Track Team in 1886. 

After career — He left our class in sophomore year and 
travelled for a year or two. He was then for six months assist- 
ant Librarian in the Newbury Library of Chicago, chiefly with 
a view of facilitating certain literary researches which he was 
then making. He then spent three and a half years with a 
leading real estate firm in Chicago with an idea of becoming 
practically familiar with conveyances and real estate law, and 
occupied the position of Chief Conveyancer in that office. He 
was graduated from the Law JDepartment of the Northwestern 
University in May, 1896, with the degree of LL.B., and was 
admitted to the bar of Illinois in June of the same year. He 
then practised law for some time and also acted as Private 
Secretary to his father, Chief Justice Magruder. His health 
gave way a couple of years ago, at which time he retired from 
practice. He has made four or five trips abroad, chiefly to 
Scotland. He is a member of the University Qub of Chicago, 
the Chicago Yale Association and the Psi Upsilon Association, 
all of Chicago. 

Family — ^He is unmarried. 

-4(/(/r^^^— University Club, Chicago, III. 

AsHBEL Barney Newell. 

Antecedents — Was born in Chicago and prepared for college 
in private schools in Chicago. 

College honors, etc—'EX^ Phi, Psi Upsilon, Scroll and Key. 
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He rowed 4 in our boat in the autumn of freshman year. He 
afterwards rowed in the '90 class crew and was for two years 
a member of the University Crew. He also became a member 
of the University Football Team. 

After career — He left our class at the end of freshman year 
and entered '90, receiving his degree with that class. After 
graduation he entered the office of the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern R. R., and rose in 1893 to be Superintendent of 
the Western Division of that railroad with headquarters at 
Chicago. June, 1901, he became Vice President and General 
Manager of the White Pass and Yukon Railroad in Alaska, 
He lives part of the year in Skaguay, Alaska, and the rest in 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Family — ^April 24, 1894, he married in Chicago, Harriet 
Rockwell King, daughter of Charles B. King. They have three 
children: Ashbel Barney Newell, Jr., bom April 21, 1897; 
Eleanor King Newell, bom March 28, 1900; and Harriet 
Newell, bom January 16, 1902. 

Address — Care of White Pass and Yukon Railroad Company, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

John Arnot Palmer. 

Died at New ''Haven, Conn., November 5, 1895. (See 
Necrology.) 

Endicott Greenwood Putnam. 

After career — ^He left our class early in freshman year. The 
Secretary has not been able to get any information about him 
since then. It is reported that he was for some time engaged, 
in business in New York City. 

Address — Care of James Kingsley Blake, New Haven, Conn. 

Robert Ogden Rogers. 

Died at Mirror Lake, Adirondacks, N. Y., June 29, 1896. 
(See Necrology.) 

Karl Emil Rubsamen. 

Antecedents— Bom in Hoboken, N. J., June 19, 1865. He 
is a son of the late Charles L. and Eva Rubsamen. 
Early life — He spent his early life in Hoboken and prepared 
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for college, first at Charlier Institute and later at the Hopkins 
Grammar School in New Haven. He was for some time a 
member of '88. 

After career — He left our class early in the autumn term of 
freshman year, and soon went into business. He was for some 
time a member of the New York Stock Exchange, but in 1894 
he sold his seat. He is at present retired from business. 

Family — ^April 30, 1890, he married in Trinity Church, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., Marie Luise Waefelaer. They have four children, 
Marie Irma Rubsamen, bom at Hoboken, N. J., January, 1901 ; 
Margaret Storie Rubsamen, born at Summit, N. J., August, 
1902; William Charles Louis Rubsamen, 2d, bom at Summit, 
N. J., May, 1894 ; and Charles Ernest Rubsamen, born March, 
1899, at Newark, N. J. 

Address — ^276 Pennington Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 

Albert Leroy Skinner. 
Died at New Haven, Conn., June 26, 1895. (See Necrology.) 

Frederick Nelson Squire. 

Antecedents — ^Was bom in New Haven, Conn. 
Early life — He prepared for college in the schools of New 
Haven. 

After career — He left our class at the end of freshman year 

and entered the office of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 

ord Railroad Company in 1886. He has ever since then been 

^I'^^ected with that company in various capacities, being now 

lef Clerk in the office of the Superintendent of the Air Line- 

S^'^^mpton Division with offices at New Haven. 

^^ily — ^He is unmarried. 

Q^^^^ss — Care of N. Y., N. H. & H. R, R. Co., New Haven, 

^ Ji-ANDOLPH Wanton Townsend, Jr. 

^^cr ^^ ^t JSr^^ York City, N. Y., March 26, 1886. (See 

1^. George Alvin Watkinson. 

^t N'^"^^^^ Haven, Conn., December 16, 1886. 
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William Carver Williams. 

College honors, etc. — ^He was President of the Second Glee 
Qub and also sang on the college choir. 

After career — He left our class at the end of junior year. 
He took senior year at Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University in Qeveland and received therefrom the degree of 
B.A. in June, 1889. He then took up the study of medicine at 
the same university and received the degree of M.D. in June, 
1892. He studied in New York hospitals for six months, 
returning to Chicago in October, 1892, where he has practised 
his profession ever since. He is Attending Physician in the 
Department of Diseases of Children at Provident and Samari- 
tan Hospitals. He is Professor of Diseases of Children at the 
Dearborn Medical College. He is Attending Physician at the 
Jackson Park Sanitarium for children and Special Lecturer for 
nurses at the Provident Hospital. 

Family — ^August 9, 1896, he married Eliza Thomson Dunn. 
They have three children: Mary Carver Williams, bom 
November 27, 1897; Priscilla Williams, bom September 18, 
1899 J 2i^d Charles Tudor Williams, bom September 6, 1903. 

Address— s8 East 43d Street, Chicago, 111. 

Albert Jason Willson. 

Early life — ^He was brought up in Marion, Ind., and prepared 
for college in the schools of that town. 

After career — He left our class in freshman year and entered 
the class of '90, with which class he received his degree. After 
graduation he went into the banking business and has since 
become a member of the firm of Jason Willson & Company, 
Exchange Bank, Marion, Ind. 

Family — ^He is unmarried. 

Address — Marion, Ind. 

Joseph Lafon Winchell. 

Antecedents — ^Was born in New Haven, Conn. 

Early life — He prepared for college in New Haven. 

After career— H.Q left our class at the end of freshman year 
and entered '90, with which class he received his degree in 
June, 1890. After graduating he remained in New Haven 
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until March, 1892, when he went West, spending several weeks 
in Kansas City and two months in Omaha. He then went to 
Oregon, where he has ever since resided, being engaged in 
mining, ranching and school teaching. He resided for some 
time in Starvout, Douglass County, but in the autumn of 1899 
moved to Glendale, where he was placed in charge of the public 
school, being also engaged in the general merchandise business. 
In 1901, he removed to Grant's Pass in the same State and 
entered the employ of the Hair-Riddle Hardware Company. 

Family — March 12, 1894, at Jacksonville, Ore., he married 
Jeanette Miser, daughter of Spencer W. Miser. They have 
one son, Joseph Lafon Winchell, Jr., bom May 2, 1895. 

Address — Grant's Pass, Ore. 
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John Arnot Palmer 

Was born and brought up in New York City and prepared 
there for college. He died in New Haven, November 5, 1885, 
from a very sudden illness. The following resolutions were 
adopted by the class : 

Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom has seen fit to remove suddenly 
from among us our beloved classmate, John Arnot Palmer, 

Be it Resolved, That we, his classmates, desire to express our high 
appreciation of his warm-hearted generosity and thorough manliness. 

Also, we would give some expression of our own deep sorrow, and 
of our sympathy for his family in their great bereavement 

And be it Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the family of the deceased, and published in the college papers, and 
that the members of the class wear a badge of mourning for thirty da3rs. 

G. A Watkinson, 
H. S. Stokes, 
H. S. Robinson, 

Committee for the Class. 

Randolph Wanton Townsend, Jr. 

Was bom in Albany and brought up in New York City, and 
was there prepared for college. He died in New York Gty 
March 26, 1886. The following resolutions were adopted by 
the class: 

Inasmuch as God, in His Providence, has seen fit to remove from 
our midst our beloved classmate, Randolph Wanton Townsend, Jr., we, 
his classmates, desire to give expression to our profound sorrow at the 
loss of one whose thorough manliti«ss and Christian character have 
always commanded our respect and affection. And we would further 
desire to express our appreciation of his ability, generosity and kind- 
liness. 

Also, we would convey to his family our deep sympathy for them ia 
their bereavement, and as a tokcJti' of our sorrow, would wear a badge 
of mourning for thirty days. 

H. L. Magruder^ 
H. E. Mason, 
H. F. Walker, 

Committee for the Class. 
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George Alvin Watkinson 

Was born in New Haven and prepared for college at the 
Hopkins Grammar School. He was a member of He Boule. 
He played halfback on the University Football Team in the 
auttimn of 1885 and 1886. He was pitcher on our Freshman 
Nine. He contracted a severe cold during the Yale-Princeton 
football game in the autumn of 1886, and as a result thereof, 
died in New Haven, December 16, 1886. The class adopted 
resolutions and wore a badge of mourning for thirty days. 
C. O. Gill, S. L. Smith and D. C. West were appointed a com- 
mittee from the class to attend the funeral. 

Thomas Walter Buchanan 

Was bom at Albany, Vt, June 14, 1863. Both his parents 
were Scotch. His father was a farmer. He prepared for col- 
lege at Williston's Seminary, where he was a member of the 
football team. In freshman year he was a member of our 
class football team and was also a substitute on the University. 
In sophomore year he was a member of the University football 
team. He rowed on our freshman crew in the spring of 
freshman year and in the autumn of sophomore year. He was 
elected captain of the crew in the winter of sophomore year, 
but left the crew to row on the University. He was one of 
the editors of the Lit. Dissertation stand at Commencement 
He was a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon and Skull and Bones. 
After spending the summer of 1889 at his home in Albany, Vt, 
he went, September i, to Philadelphia, to take a position as 
reporter on the Philadelphia Press, rooming with Banks, '89. 
In January, 1890, an attack of the grippe affected his lungs; 
he went to Texas, and after a few weeks' newspaper work at 
Dallas he obtained a position on the editorial staff of the Fort 
Worth Gazette. In the early summer of 1890, he was in the 
hospital for a number of weeks with a severe attack of jaundice; 
recovering, he returned to his place on the Gazette, and for 
some months gained steadily in strength. He refused repeated 
offers of better positions, knowing that he must avoid addi- 
tional work and care. "I'm feeling well," he wrote in Septem- 
ber; "the best, I think, since my illness in sophomore year." 
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But the following winter a severe cold brought on hemorrhages, 
and he grew rapidly weaker. In April, 1891, he resigned his 
place on the Gazette, though he continued to write poems and 
sketches for the paper almost to the last He was received by 
Mrs. Huffman, the proprietor of the Gazette, into her own 
family, and given every care ; but when he was reduced to his 
bed, and all hope of prolonging life was over, he returned to Ver- 
mont, in January, 1892, that he might die at home. His last 
days were maiked by tranquility and fortitude; he seemed to 
think always of others ; when he suffered, only the expression 
of his face made it known. He died at West Glover, Vt, on 
February 24, 1892. His body lies in the cemetery at South 
Albany. He was unmarried. 

H. A. s. 

Louis Cazenove du Pont. 

He was bom January 27, 1868, in Wilmington, Del. His 
father was Eleuthere du Pont, and his more remote ancestors 
fought in the War of Independence, and also in France, whence 
they originally came. The "Count" received his preparatory 
education at Phillips Andover Academy, and coming to Yale 
from there, entered the class of '89. Although prominent in 
athletics, having played on his freshman football and baseball 
teams, and being at one time a substitute on the 'Varsity eleven, 
his tendencies were rather more inclined toward literature. 
Not only were his writings remarkable examples of good 
English, but his speaking, impromptu and otherwise, was of 
a character never to be forgotten by those fortunate enough to 
be his hearers. He was a member of Psi Upsilon and Wolf's 
Head. 

The "Count" did not graduate with '89, but having taken 
his degree with '91, he continued his studies at the Harvard 
Law School. After a year at this place, he returned to his 
home in Wilmington, where he died December 2, 1892. We 
shall always recall the "Count" as one gone from '89, and to 
'89 is entrusted his memory. Gifted and brilliant, he exhibited 
to us a type of remarkable genius. Had he lived, opportunity 
would have been afforded to him to stamp that genius in some 
effective way upon our generation. He was unmarried. 

w. s. B. 
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Horace Fletcher Walker. 

He was bom in Detroit, Mich., July ii, 1868. His father 
was a judge, and an uncle was graduated from Yale in 1842. 
He was prepared for college in the schools of Detroit and he 
spent his early life there. He was a member of the track team 
the first three years that he was in college and President of the 
Athletic Association in senior year. In freshman year he won 
the Woolsey scholarship and a first grade Berkeley premium. 
Philosophical oration stand at Junior Exhibition and at Com- 
mencement, when he was graduated second in the class, and 
was Salutatorian. He was a member of He Boule, Delta 
Kappa Epsilon and Skull and Bones. 

Yale can never lose a more brilliant, more promising, or more 
loyal son than she lost when Horace Fletcher Walker passed 
away. Few of the members of '89 had endeared themselves to 
as many of the class as he ; and no one could have left us with 
more vivid scenes of college life clustering about his memory, 
or with a warmer spot for himself in the hearts of all his class- 
mates. His college life is written in bold letters in all our 
reminiscences of Yale. His first year out of college was spent 
at Stamford, teaching Latin and Greek in King's School for 
Boys. There was no question as to his success as a teacher. 
The boys under his charge fairly worshipped him and were 
inspired by his enthusiasm in everything he taught. Toward 
the close of the school year he was asked to accept a position as 
instructor in ShefF., his work to begin with the fall of 1890. 
His purpose had always been to study law and practice in 
Detroit with his father, Judge C. S. Walker. The study of 
modern languages had become almost a passion with him, and 
this new opportunity seemed to open a field which would gratify 
his ambition. But it was only the possibility of studying in the 
Yale Law School at the same time that he was instructor in the 
Scientific School that led him to accept the position. The sum- 
mer of 1890 he went abroad, spending almost all his time in 
Paris in preparation for his next year's work. During the fall 
term he carried his double load of law work and instruction 
irt French. He never did anything by halves, and he over- 
worked himself that fall. A slight cold that he caught early 
in the term refused to be thrown off, and early in February, 
1 89 1, after a severe attack of pleurisy, his lungs became affected, 
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and his physician urged his immediate departure for the South. 
Then began his three years' battle for life. Never has there 
been a braver, more heroic fight against unfortunate circum- 
stances, disappointments, blasted hopes, all conspiring with 
disease to fetter and crush and finally drag down to death's 
door. 

Harry Robinson went South with him, sailing the last of 
February. After a few days in Florida they went to Cuba, 
and there, after Robinson's return, Walker spent the early 
spring. In April he returned to Florida, improved, but far 
from well, and gradually worked his way toward the North, 
spending some time in Thomasville (Georgia), Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga, Lexington and Mount Sterling (Kentucky). 

Unexpectedly to all his friends, he appeared in New Haven at 
Commencement, and many of the class saw him then, for the 
last time. The rest of the summer he spent in Detroit. 

A hard cold hastened the development of his plans for a 
winter in New Mexico, and General Alger's proposal that he 
spend it on a ranch in which he was interested was gladly taken 
up. On his way to New Mexico, he spent a short time with 
Buchanan at Fort Worth, Tex. 

His ranch life, as cowboy in Sierra County, N. M., would 
read like a novel, if he could have written it. He made his 
headquarters at Engle, a town of two frame buildings — one of 
them the railroad station — and four or five adobe houses. 
Almost the whole fall was spent in the saddle, often with the 
cowboys, more often alone, riding the country in every direc- 
tion, even as far as El Paso. The cold prairie winds of Decem- 
ber were too much for him. His frequent exclamation in his 
letters, "Shall I never be warm again?" accorded with his 
desire, expressed to someone: "If I could only get to the 
equator, I would take a half-hitch around it, and stake myself 
out with only twenty feet of slack rope." 

January i8, he left for California. A severe attack of pleurisy 
had again brought him very low. The first part of the winter 
was passed at Coronado, Cal. But the climate was not such 
as he needed, and, with no very kind words for "Our Italy," 
he returned to his ranch life in New Mexico. That summer, 
1892, he staked out a claim near Aleman, ten miles from a rail- 
road station, and four from any human being, and with his 
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pony for company, with windmill, and corral, and a stone hut, 
he spent many a lonely day in his "Rustler's Rest." 

Without waiting for the cold weather to set in, he left, late in 
the fall, for Mexico, going first to the City of Mexico. There 
the altitude was too great, and he was obliged to leave at once. 
At Oaxaca he found the elevation and the climate more satis- 
factory, and the winter and spring of 1893 were spent there. 

As if with a presentiment that he would never see his friends 
again, unless he made a special effort at once, he took steamer 
from Texas, and reached New York in May. A few hurried 
visits were made near New York, and a day or two spent at 
Yale, whither his thoughts had returned so often since he left 
in 1891. From New York he went to Detroit for a few days, 
saw a little of the World's Fair at Chicago from a chair, and 
ill June went back to his "Rustler's Rest" in New Mexico. 

From that time the decline was more rapid. He was able 
to ride, but not as much as before. In November his sister, 
Miss Walker, went to Engle to be with him. It was decided 
to try an entire change of climate, and they left soon after for 
San Francisco, from there to sail for the Hawaiian Islands. 

At Honolulu his strength failed very rapidly, and on the 9th 
of January, 1894, he passed quietly away. On February 17, 
the funeral took place in Detroit, and six of his college friends 
and classmates carried him to his grave. He was unmarried. 

It had been a losing fight, but he fought it to the end. His 
memory will always be fresh in the minds of those who knew 
and loved him in college — ^and "none knew him but loved him, 
nor named him but to praise." 

H. L. R. 

Benjamin Willard Jacobs. 

He was born at Cincinnati, O., October 25, 1866. His father 
was a merchant. He spent his early life at Cincinnati and pre- 
pared there for college. First Colloquy stand at Junior Exhibi- 
tion and the same at Commencement. He studied law in Den- 
ver, Col., and was admitted to the bar. He was a Republican 
and very active in politics. In the Ninth General Assembly of 
Colorado he was Reading Qerk in the House. He was a great 
favorite and was making a mark in his profession when he 
died very suddenly of heart disease. May 24, 1894, at his resi- 
dence, 1646 Qarkson Street, Denver. He was unmarried. 
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Albert Leroy Skinner. 

He .was born and spent his early life in New Haven and pre- 
pared for college there. He left our class in freshman year. 
From the beginning of 1887 to the end of 1889 he was Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Mathematics at Livingstone College, Salis- 
bury, N. C, which college is an institution for colored people. 
The next few months he spent at his home in New Haven look- 
ing after his mother, who finally died in the spring of 1890. 
During the summer of 1890 he pursued art studies in New 
Yoik City. Beginning in the autumn of 1890, he taught for 
one year in a grammar school in Jonesboro, N. C. From the 
autumn of 1891 he was for two years the head teacher in a 
grammar school in Tyaskin, Md. From the autumn of 1893 
to the spring of 1894 he remained at his home in New Haven 
and further pursued his art studies in oil painting and crayon 
drawing. In the spring of 1894 he was seized with serious 
bronchial trouble and was compelled to give up his work. This 
illness was complicated by heart disease, and he died in New 
Haven, June 26, 1895. He was unmarried. 

Charles Chandler Griswold Lane. 

He was bom at Sandusky, O., December 16, 1867. His 
father was a judge, and was graduated from Yale in 1843. ^ 
brother was graduated in 1888. Among his ancestors is Grov- 
emor Oliver Wolcott. He spent his early life in Sandusky 
and prepared for college at St Paul's School at Concord, 
N. H. He was a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon and Wolfs 
Head. After graduation he studied architecture in New York 
Qty and in October, 1891, he went to Paris and continued his 
studies there. After two years in an atelier, in August, 1893, 
he entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Ehiring his residence 
abroad he travelled all over Europe and also visited Morocco. 
He spent the sununer of 1891 in America, but with this single 
exception he was abroad from the autumn of 1891 until the 
autumn of 1895, when he returned to his home in Lyme, Conn. 
His ill health prevented him from taking up the practice of his 
profession and he became interested in some greenhouses in 
Orange, N. J. He was unmarried. He died very suddenly at 
L)rme, Conn., from heart disease, May 7, 1896, and waS buried 
at Blackball, Conn. 
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Robert Ocjden Rogers. 

He was bom at Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y., January 18, 
1868. He spent his early life at Scarborough, N. Y., and at 
Andover, Mass., where he attended Phillips Andover Academy, 
and prepared for college. He left our class at the end of 
sophomore year. January 4, 1888, he married Grace Howard 
Stevens, daughter of Colonel George Stevens. They had one 
child, Dorothy Howard Rogers, bom September 24, 1890. He 
was for some time in business in Anniston, Ala., and after tliat 
in New York City, until his wife's health obliged him to take 
her to the Adirondacks in the spring of 1894. His unwearying 
devotion to her and his great anxiety about her failing health 
undermined his health and he died at Mirror Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, June 29, 1896, and his wife died at the same place 
July 22, 1896. 

Burr Reeve Abbe. 

He was bom in Enfield, Conn., August 19, 1868. He was 
the second son of B. R. Abbe of Hartford, Conn., who was a 
banker and who was graduated from the Yale Medical School 
in 1854. His grandfather was graduated from Yale in 1830; 
-ai^unclejin 1848 and another 111^1857. His parents moved to 
Hartford the year after he was bom. He prepared for college 
at the Hartford High School. He was a member of Psi Upsi- 
lon. Oration stand at Junior Exhibition and First Dispute 
stand at Commencement. He was an editor of the YcUe 
Record. 

After career — For the first three years after graduation he 
was in the stock brcA:erage business in Hartford. In 1892 he" 
entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City and was graduated therefrom with the degree of M.D., in 
June, 1895, ranking with the first five men of his class. At 
that time a serious malady developed which forced him to go 
to California for his health. The alarming s)miptoms were 
removed and he returned east soon after the death of his father, 
in the spring of 1897. In May, 1898, he left Hartford to enter 
upon missionary work in China, and on his way to that post 
he stopped to spend a few weeks with friends in California. 
He was taken ill with Bright's disease and died at Long Beach, 
Cal. He was unmarried. 
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DwiGHT Walter Bissell. 

He was born at Ahmednagar, Bombay, India, November 4, 
1867. His father, who was a graduate of Western Reserve Col- 
lie, was a missionary. Three of his brothers have been grad- 
uated from the Yale Theological Seminary. He spent the first 
thirteen years of his life at Ahmednagar and then came to this 
country and prepared for college at the Hillhouse High School. 
Dissertation stand at Junior Exhibition and Second Dispute 
stand at Q>mmencement. After Commencement he did a great 
deal of tutoring. He also composed and had published several 
pieces of music. He had been for some time actively engaged 
in railroad work in Mexico but retired from business several 
months before he died. March 4, 1895, he married Mary 
Wheeler of Stonington, Conn. TTiey had no children. He 
died at Grace Hospital in New Haven, Conn., October 31, 1899. 
For some time prior tb his death he had resided at North Ston- 
ington, Conn. 

Elmer Francis Letcher. 

He was bom at Union, Conn., September 28, 1866. His 
father was a farmer and was at one time Superintendent of 
Roads in the town of Union. He traced his ancestry to Captain 
John Lawson of Revolutionary War fame. He spent his early 
life at Union and was prepared for college at the school of 
that town. In freshman year he won a first grade Berkeley 
premium. First Dispute stand at Junior Exhibition and Dis- 
sertation stand at Commencement. After graduation he spent 
one year in study at Yale Theological School. He then went to 
South Dakota, and after being Principal of the High School 
at Mellette, he occupied the same position at Lawrence and at 
Clark, all towns in the same state. He read law in the office of 
F. H. Null, Esquire, at Huron, was admitted to the bar May 9, 
1893, and for four years practised his profession in Canton, 
S. D. In 1897 he removed to Flandreau, S. D., and continued 
the practice of his profession there until 1901. During the 
Presidential campaign of 1900, he made a number of political 
speeches throughout the state for Mr. McKinley. He was 
taken quite ill during the winter of 1900, and early in 1901 
he returned to his father's home, at Southbridge, Mass., where 
he died August 31, 1901. He was unmarried. 
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Leopold Hernandez Francke. 

He was born in Havana, Cuba, March 14, 1867. His father, 
J. R. Francke, was a merchant, and was for some time Swedish 
and Norwegian Consul General in Cuba. He prepared for col- 
lege at Siglar's Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. He was a member 
of our freshman baseball nine. At Commencement he was 
elected a member of our Senior Promenade Committee. He 
was a member of Eta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon and Scroll and 
Key. 

Leo Francke was thirty-five years of age. After graduating 
from Yale he spent four months in the office of J. H. Winchester 

6 Co., ship brokers, New York City, leaving there to go into the 
New York and Cuba Steamship Company, where he remained a 
year. He then studied stock brokerage in several New York 
offices, and in January, 1892, he purchased a seat in the New 
York Stock Exchange. In January, 1894, he formed the firm 
of L. H. & A. Francke, with offices on Exchange Place, New 
York City. He was a member of the University and Yale 
Clubs of New York City. 

April 20, 1892, in New York, he married Miss Elise Irving 
Huntington, daughter of Charles R. Huntington. He left three 
children, Elise Huntington Francke, born August 13, 1894, 
Mary Irving Francke, bom September 27, 1897, and Eleanor 
Francke, born June 16, 1902. Their home is at Lawrence, L. I. 

His death occurred very suddenly on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, April 16, 1902, at Roosevelt Hospital. Francke had 
been ill at this hospital for a considerable period. He was 
treated first for appendicitis. During his convalescence from 
this disease he contracted pneumonia and became seriously ill. 
He had, however, passed the crisis of the disease, and by April 

7 had been considered practically out of danger. Just a day or 
two before his sudden death arrangements had been made to 
move him within a few days from the hospital. He had been 
able the previous day to see friends, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing was apparently in the best condition, continuing his con- 
valescence satisfactorily. During a very brief absence of the 
nurse from the room he suflfered a stroke of paralysis, imme- 
diately losing consciousness and dying in a very short time. 

Of Francke's life with us in the good four years at New 
Haven, we all know too well to need reminiscence or detail. He 
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was generally popular, because of a disposition which met all 
men with good will and all situations with a good nature which | 

it was apparently impossible to disturb. He had the warm devo- I 

tion of many personal friends, because he was unselfish and 
loyal and full of good cheer. He took up his work after college 
with success, quietly putting each day behind him, keeping its 
worries to .himself and his best self for those he loved. His 
character through life was consistent. Even ways in business, 
sweet devotion to his home, strong loyalty to life friends, were 
but the natural order for one whom we learned to love in his 
college days for his sunshine and his truth. 

L. s. w. 



DATES OF DEATH. 

John Amot Palmer November 5, 1885 

Randolph Wanton Townsend, Jr March 26, 1886 

George Alvin Watkinson December 16, 1886 

Thomas Walter Buchanan February 24, 1892 

Louis Cazenove du Pont December 2, 1892 

Horace Fletcher Walker January 9, 1894 

Benjamin Willard Jacobs May 24, 1894 

Albert LeRoy Skinner June 26, 1895 

Charles dandier Griswold Lane May 7, 1896 

Robert Ogden Rogers June 29, 1896 

Burr Reeve Abbe, Jr August 11, 1898 

Dwight Walter Bissell October 31* 1899 

Elmer Francis Letcher August 31, 1901 

Leopold Hernandez Francke April 16, 1902 
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BAERMAN. 

1892. Digest of all the laws of all the states on corporation law, 
which was published as part of Mr. Cook's new bode on 
Corporations. 

Wrote chapter on Taxation in Mr. Beach's hock on 
Municipal Corporations. 

Assistant Editor of American and English Corporation 
Laws, and American and English Railroad Laws; for 
ten months wrote all the headnotes and footnotes for 
those publications. 

BARSTOW. 
Four articles on medical topics for William Wood and 
Company's "New Reference Hand Bock on the Medical 
Sciences." 
Contributed several articles to medical papers. 

BROWNING. 
1898. Published with Professor F. A. Gooch a laboratory text 

book on qualitative analysis. 
1903. Introduction to the Rarer Elements. Press of John 

Wylie & Sons, 8vo, 150 pp. 

COPLAND. 
Sundry articles on scientific subjects. 

DICKINSON. 

1893. Addresses on American History, one before the Connecti- 
cut Teachers' Association. 

History of New Haven Grays. 

GODARD. 

1899 Compiled list of United States, State and other Courts 

to in Jackson County, Missouri, and in Wyandotte County, 

1901. Kansas, with officers and other information regarding 

same. Also a directory of attorneys in those two 

counties. 
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GRIGGS. 
1893. Dissertation "Studien iiber die Musik in Amerika." 
Articles on music and addresses on same subject. 

ISRAELI. 
Author of short stories, of which he has published sev- 
eral. 

KENT. 
1891. Doctor's thesis "The Status Constructus in Assyrian." 

1895. "Outline of Hebrew History," published by Preston & 
Rounds G)mpany. In the same year he wrote "The 
Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs," pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdette & Co., and a second edition of 
this work was published four years later. 

1896. "History of the Hebrew People : United Kingdom," pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A seventh edition of this work was published four years 
later. 

1897. "History of the Hebrew People: The Divided King- 
dom," published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A seventh edition was published in 1900. 

1898. "Messages of the Earlier Prophets," written in collabo- 
ration with Prof. Sanders, published by Scribner's Sons. 
Third edition in 1900. 

1899. Second edition of "The Wise Men of Ancient Israel 
and their Proverbs." "Messages of the Later Prophets." 

1900. Seventh edition of "History of the Hebrew People: 
United Kingdom"; seventh edition of "History of the 
Hebrew People : The Divided Kingdom" ; "Messages of 
the Earlier Prophets" (written in collaboration with Prof. 
Sanders in 1898), third edition; third edition of "Mes- 
sages of the Later Prophets," written in collaboration 
with Prof. Sanders. 

1903. "Messages of Israel's Lawgivers." 

1904. The Student's Old Testament logically and chrono- 
logically arranged and translated. Vol. i "Prophetic 
and Priestly Stories," published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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Editor, in collaboration with Prof. Sanders, of the 
"Historical Series," in ten volumes, and the "Messages 
of the Bible," in twelve volumes, published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, and "Library of Ancient Inscriptions," 
in nine volumes, published by Scribner's Sons. 

LITTLE. 
Article upon Mendelssohn's music to the Antigone of 
Sophocles. 

LUCE. 
1902. Oration at celebration of the Centennial of his native 
town, Hartwick, New York. 

Articles contributed to the "Freeman's Journal" of 
Cooperstown. 

McQUAID. 
Article upon "Agreed Case" in the American and Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia of Pleading and Practice. 

OSBORNE. 
1890 

to Twenty-eight Consular reports to Government. 
1894. 

1899. Bock entitled "The Story of Arlington." 
Contributed articles to the following periodicals on eco- 
nomic and general subjects: Atlantic Monthly, Forum, 
Lippincott's Magazine, Cosmopolitan, World's Work, 
Bookman, Green Bag, Harper's Weekly, Collier's 
Weekly, Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and Records of the Columbia His- 
torical Society. 

PAGE. 

1901. "Page on Wills." 
1904. "Page on Contracts." 

PECK. 

1900. "Bible Tragedies," published by Eaton & Mains, two 

editions. 

1902. "Ringing Questions," by same publisher, three editions. 
1904. "Old Sins in New Clothes," same publisher. 
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PERES. 
Article published in Yale Law Journal on "Law of the 
Road.'* Article written for daily press, "Anti-Semitism," 
another on "The Jewish Woman's Counsel," and another 
on "Over-Civilization." 
1900. Address before National Educational Association on 
"School Administration Problems in the South," deliv- 
ered at Charleston, and at Detroit before that same body 

1902. he delivered an address on "What Constitutes an 
Efficient Superintendent." 

PINCHOT. 

1891. Article on forestry published in "Proceedings of the 
American Economic Association." 

1892. Pamphlet concerning Biltmore Forest. 

1896. "The White Pine," printed by the Century CcMnpany. 

1897. Report of Forestry Committee of the National Academy 
of Science. 

1898. Bulletin on the timber, trees and forests of North Caro- 
lina. 

1899. "The Adirondack Spruce." 

1903. A Primer of Forestry^ published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

PLATT. 
He has published locally numerous articles on current 
economics, political and historical subjects, and has also 
written "The Decadence of the Law as a Profession and 
its growth as a Business," published May, 1903, in the 
Yale Law Journal, and "Oregon and its Share in the 
Civil War," published in the June, 1903, number of the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly. 

RICHARDSON. 
1897. "The National Movement in the Reign of Henry IIL 
and its Culmination in the Barons' War." Press of the 
Macmillan Con^any. 

ROCKWELL. 
Wrote the Manual of Anatomy and part of the Manual 
of Physiology and Manual of Physics and Chemistry, 
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published by Lea Brothers & Co. He revised the i6th 
edition of Kirke's Hand Book of Physiology, published 
by William Wood and Company. 

SCHWILL. 
Contributed articles to the American Historical Review. 

1898. "History of Modem Europe," published by Scribner's. 
1900. Published, in collaboration with a Chicago colleague. 

Professor O. J. Thacher, a general History of Europe. 

SHERRILL. 
1894. Sherrill Family History. 

1896. Triennial and Sexennial Record Class of '89. (98 
pages.) 

1899. Decennial Record Class of '89. (136 pages.) 

1899. Track Athletics in America. Published by Longman 

& Green. 
1904. Quindecennial Record of Class of '89. (207 pages.) 

SKILTON. 

1896. Cantata and operetta. 

1897. Sonata for violin and piano. 

1897 

to Cantata, a trio, several choruses, songs and piano pieces, 
1903. some 6f which are published. 

H. A. SMITH. 
Editorial writing for New York Evening Post and other 
papers, including the "World's Woik." 
Editor of the Bureau of Forestry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Published Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison, 
intended for school use. 

Published an edition of the poems of Thomas Walter 
Buchanan. 

STOKES. 
Assisted Dr. Fox in publishing a little volume entitled 
"Skin Diseases of Children." 
13 
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STORRS. 
Sketches on natural history and botany. 

WELCH. 
1898. "Yale, her Campus, Class-room and Athletics." 

H. W. WELLS. 
Book of sermons entitled "For Mine Own People." 
1901. Sermon preached to the graduating class of Delaware 
College entitled "The Face and the Cross." 

P. P. WELLS. 
1894. Assisted in reporting and editing the following law 
reports : Supreme Court Reporter, U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals Reports, Federal Reporter and Federal Cases. 
He prepared the greater part of the historical, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical matter concerning the 
Federal Courts published in volumes i and 30 of the" 
Federal Cases. 

Editor of Literature of American History, Supplement 
for 1900-1901. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902; 
Annotated titles of books in English and American his- 
tory 1902 and following, Boston American Library Asso- 
ciation; The Young Folks Library, New York, P. F. 
Collier & Son, 1903, 20 vols. ; A History of European 
colonies (in preparation for John D. Morris & Co., Phila- 
delphia). 

Author of articles on Ancient documents. Civil damage 
acts. Depositions, Maritime Liens, in American and Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia of law, 2d edition ; and on the Con- 
necticut statutes against perpetuities, in Yale Law Jour- 
nal, vol. 8. 
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Number of men graduated — 124. 

Number of men connected with Class, including graduates and non- 
graduates — 152. 

Number of men married — loi. 
Number of children — 163. 
Number of graduates deceased — 7. 
Number of non-graduates deceased — ^7. 



CITIES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE ^89 MEN RESIDE. 

New York and Brooklyn — Armstrong, Barstow, Bishop (E. S.)> 
Brewster, Coggill, Crummey, Ga vegan, Griggs (J. C), Jenks, Lefler, 
Luce, McCandliss, McQuaid, Merrifield, Moore, Mosle, Noyes, Paulding, 
Pike, Rockwell, Sawyer, Shearman, Sherrill, Stokes, Valentine, Vernon, 
Williams (H. H.), Ireland— 28. 

Chicago — Beckwith, Donnelley, Dupee, Hull, Mason, Pond, Rogers, 
Schwill, White, Winters, ChumaserO, Dailey, Fitzgerald, Isham, 
Magruder, Williams (W. C.) — 15. 

New Haven — Browning, Dickinson, Fisher, Kent, Richardson, Wash- 
ington, Welch, Wells (P. P.), Connor, Squire — 10. 

Hartford — Cook, Corbin, Huntington, Matson, Robinson, Scott 
(F. A.), Storrs, Tuttle— 8. 

Washington — Israeli, Osborne, Pinchot, Woodruff, Wylie — 5. * 

Cleveland — Brooks, Reynolds, Smith (S. L.) — ^3. 

Bridgeport — Banks, Cullinan, Bishop (N. W.) — ^3. 

Indianapolis — Atkins, Coburn — 2. 

Topeka — Ellis, Hyde — ^2. 

Wilmington — Ewing, Wells (H. W.) — 2. 

Montclair — Ames, Whittlesey — 2. 

Minneapolis — Douglas, Loe — 2. 

Buffalo — Daniels, Kennedy — 2. 

Kansas City — Godard, Hosea — 2. 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEN IN PROFESSIONS. 
Law. 



Aiken, 


Banks, 


Brooks, 


Ames, 


Bartholomew, 


Coggill, 


Austin, 


Beckwith, 


Cook, 


Baerman, 


Brewster, 


Crummey, 
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CuUinan, 

Douglas, 

Dupee, 

Fisher, 

Forbes, 

Gavegan, 

Godard, 

Hanlon, 

Hinckley, 

King, 

Lefler, 

Lemer, 

Luce, 

McMahon, 

McQuaid, 



Mason, 

Matson, 

Merrill, 

Moore, 

Mosle, 

Osborne, 

Page, 

Paulding, 

Peres, 

Piatt, 

Pond, 

Reynolds, 

Robinson, 

Sanford, 

Sawyer, 

Scott (F. A.), 



Shearman, 

Sherrill, 

Storrs, 

Tuttle, 

Washington, 

Wells (P. P.), 

White, 

Williams, 

Winters, 

Woodruff, 

Wylie. 

Bishop (N. W.), 

Chumasero, 

Hosea, 

Magruder. 



Armstrong, 
Barstow, 
Bishop (E. S.), 



MEDiaNE. 

Daniels, 
Israeli, 
Rockwell, 
Snipe, 



Stokes, 
Waring. 
Williams (W. C). 



Barnes, 

Browning, 

Buel, 

Ellis, 

Freeman, 

Griggs (J. C), 



Barnes, 

Bradner, 

Gill, 



TEACHIKa 

Hyde, 

Kent, 

Lamphier, 

Page, 

Reed, 

Richardson, 

Church. 
Lindsay, 
Little, 
Parsons, 



Schwill, 
Scott (R D.), 
Skilton. 
Hegamin, 
Winchell. 



Peck, 
Reed, 
Wells (H. W.). 



Griggs, 
Pike, 

Smith (H. A.), 



Music. 

Architecture. 
Rogers, 

Journalism. 
Underbill, 



Skilton. 



Valentine. 



Welch. 
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ADDITIONAL DEGREES. 




LL.B. 




Aiken,» 


McQuaid, 


SherriU, 


Banks, 


Mosle, 


Washington, 


Brooks, 


Page, 


Woodruff, 


Fisher, 


Peres, 


Wylie. 


Gavegan, 


Piatt, 


Bishop, 


Godard, 


Pond, 


Chumasero, 


Lefler, 


Scott (F. A.), 
Shearman, 

M.D. 


Magruder. 


Armstrong, 


Daniels, 


Stokes, 


Barstow, 


Israeli, 


Waring. 


Bishop, 


Rockwell, 
Snipe, 

B.D. 


Williams (W. C). 


Barnes, 


Lindsay, 


Peck, 


Bradner, 


Little, 


Reed. 


Ellis, 


Parsons, 

Ph.B. 

Armstrong. 

B.S. 
Sage. 

M.A. 




Barnes, 


Lamphier, 


Scott (E. D.), 


Dickinson, 


Lindsay, 


Shearman, 


Ensign, 


Osborne, 


Sherrill, 


Hyde, 


Pinchot (2), 
Richardson, 


Washington. 



Page, 



Bradner, 

Browning, 

Daniels, 



LL.M. 

Ph.D. 
Griggs (J. C), 
Kent, 
Little, 
Richardson, 



Pond. 



Schwill, 

Smith (H. A.), 
Wells (P. P.), 



DiFLOME d' Architecture. 
Rogers. 
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MARRIAGE AND BIRTH RECORD. 



GRADUATES. 

AMES Hattii Olcott Hunt Hartford, Conn., Oct. 27, 1892. 

Ada Whitney June 4* 1895. 

Francis Fiaher June 13, 1897. 

Annette Olcott Aug. 3, 1898. 

Robert Hunt Jan. 13, 1904. 

ARMSTRONG Hblbn Stzllxan Kendall Brooklyn, N. Y., May 29, 1899- 

Helen Oct. 27, 1901. 

ATKINS Sub Wintbr Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 7, 1896. 

Elias C Oct. 23, 1896. 

Keyes Winter Aug. 22, 1899. 

BAERMAN May Ellington Lux Rochester, N. Y., Sept. i, 1898. 

Roswell Flower Feb. 22, 1900. 

Helen Hercelia March 30, 1901. 

Marie Dellzelle Oct. i x, 1902. 

BANKS Maky Cowlxs Gay Farmington, Conn., May 7, 1896. 

BARNES Alicb Ram Lake Forest, 111., May s, 1898. 

Lilace Reid June 12, 1899. 

Somerville Reid April 19, 1902. 

BARSTOW Claka Asabblla Gbbbish Portland, Me., July 30, 1904- 

BECKWITH JBuNiCB Maby Stuabt Chicago, 111., April 21,1 896. 

Mary Anna Chicago* 111., June 13, 1904- 

BISHOP Maudb Euzabbtb Hubon New York City, April 26, 1890. 

Harold Jan. 9, 1892. 

Rilla H. (d. Oct 22, 1895) July 23» 1895. 

Edward F. (d. Sept 6, 1897) May 6, 1897. 

BRADNER Edith Mitchell Mubbay Flushing, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1895. 

Leicester, 3d Jan. 14, 1899. 

William Murray Dec. 26, 1900. 

BREWSTER Cecilia A. Douohbbty Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1893- 

Cecilia Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1894- 

Walter, Jr. (died) Brooklyn, N. Y., May 21, 1897. 

Walter Rice Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1899. 

BROWNING Elizabeth S. Bbadlet New Haven, Conn., Dec. 12, 1899- 

BUEL Sallie Kimbbough Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31, 1901. 

David (died) Baltimore, Md., July 28, 1902. 

COBURN Annie Chapin Peck Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 12, 1892. 

Augustus, Jr Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 10, 1893. 

Benjamin Peck Indianapolis, Ind., July 11, 1898. 

Catharine Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 13, 1900. 

COOK Chablottb Bbckwith Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14, 1891. 

Beatrice Hartford, Conn., Aug. 10, 1892. 

Charles Beckwith Hartford, Conn., Sept. 14, 1895. 

Laura Taft Hartford, Conn., May 26, 1903. 

COPLAND Emily Eustaphieve Welch Buffalo, N. Y., May 26, 1890. 

Dorothy Seabury Buffalo, N. Y., March 28, 1902. 
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CORBIN Mary Williams Manchester, Conn., July i6, 1890. 

Walker Williams March 4, 1896. 

Elinor Stafford Springs, April 7, 1899. 

CRUMMEY Katharine Duer Murray Goshen, N. Y., April 16, 1895. 

George Murray May 24, 1896. 

Edward, 3d July 10, 1898. 

Ambrose Spencer M Sept. 2, 1899. 

CULLINAN Lucy A. Fitzpatrick Oct. 16, 1901. 

Catharine Sept. 21, 1903. 

DANIELS Flora Eva Pike North Adams, Mass., Jan. 18, 1893. 

Florence De Witt Nov. 4, 1893. 

Rachel Craig (d. Oct. 9, 1896) May 13, 1896. 

Alden Daniels Aug. 30, 1897. 

Paul Clement Oct. 26, 1903. 

DONNELLEY Laura Leonora Gayloro Chicago, 111., May 24, 1899. 

Clarissa Chicago, 111., April 18, 1900. 

Eliot Chicago* 111., Feb. 28, 1903. 

DOUGLAS Bessie Tabitha Pettit Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 18, 1899. 

Deborah Louise Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 13, 1900. 

Elizabeth Pettit Minneapolis, Minn., April 29, 1902. 

ENSIGN Mary Phelps Simsbury, Conn., April 5, 1894. 

Mary Phelps Simsbury, Conn., Feb. 9, 1902. 

FISHER Margaret Sargent New Haven, Conn., April 18, 1895. 

Margaret Crossette New Haven, Conn., March 10, 1896. 

Robert Lewis New Haven, Conn., June 22, 1898. 

FORBES .Mabbllb Halstbad Murphbv Cortlandt, N. Y., June 2, 1895. 

(One child born and died May 10, 1898.) 
FRANCKE Elise Irving Huntington New York City, April 20, 1892. 

Elise Huntington New York City, Aug. 13, 1894. 

Mary Irving New York City, Sept. 27, 1897. 

Eleanor New York City, June 16, 1902. 

FREEMAN Elizabeth Clifford Beetle Fair Haven, Mass., June 20, 1894. 

(Died June 24, 1899.) 
Sarah Scott Levens (2d wife) . . Bradford, Pa., June 22, 1904. 
GALT Agnes Carter Honolulu, H. I., May 18, 1892. 

John Seattle, Wash., Sept. 22, 1893. 

Charles L. C Seattle, Wash., July 23, 1895. 

GAVEGAN Anna Walters O'Mara New York City, Oct. 14, 1897. 

GILL Mary Nelson Westmore, Vt., Sept. 1 1, 1895. 

Laura Metcalf Jan. 31, 1901. 

Stanley Nov. 13, 1902. 

GODARD Eleanor May Howd New Haven, Conn., June 30, 1897. 

GRIGGS Anne Seymour Cook Yalesville, Conn., July 23, 1890. 

I«verett Saxon Leipzig, Germany, March 25, 1892. 

Robert Wadsworth Jan. 22, 1896. 

HOADLEY Adele Sutor Sidney, Australia, Aug., 1893. 

HYDE Caroline Danporth Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2, 1897. 

Henry Francis (d. Aug. 13, 1898) July 31, 1898. 

Arthur Sidney Sept. 24, 1903. 

KEEFE Julia Agusta Rice Chester, Mass., April 25, 1896. 

Kenneth Parkman Chester, Mass., June 14, 1897. 

Dorothy Bullard Chester, Mass., Aug. 26, 1898. 

KENT Elizabeth Middleton Sherrill. . . Palmyra, N. Y., July 9, 1895. 

Samuel Sherrill Aug. 19, 1897. 

William Beckwith Jan. 29, 1904. 
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KING Alma Zuglik Wabuli, Ind., June 29, 1892. 

Katherine Wabash, Ind., Sept a, 1893. 

Joaephine Wabash, Ind., Feb. 5> 1895. 

LAMPHIER Cbaxlottb Louisb Davis Goshen, Conn., June 27, 1SS9. 

Lonise Ljrman Goshen, Conn., July x8, 1892. 

Edward George West Winsted, Conn., Feb. 26, 1894. 

LEMER LuciNDA Vista Black Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 18, 1894. 

Milton Blarshall, Jr. Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 22, 1895* 

LINDSAY .Gbokcianna Nbal (d. April a, 190a) Oct. 4, 1899. 

LITTLE Makion Pkbcival Kxkns June 2, 1891. 

Edward Norton Nov. 26, 1893. 

Mildred Prince Nov. 26, 1895. 

Dwight Prince July 13, 1898. 

LOE Anna Chbxstins Twsdtbn Crookston, Minn., Jan. 4t 1899. 

Paul Marcus Nov. 24, 1899. 

Elsie Una Oct 2, 1901. 

Philip Abraham June 6, 1903. 

LUCAS MAacAaxT Smith New Brunswick, N. J., April 30, 1901. 

John Wilson, Jr July 17, 1902. 

Helen Kirkpatrick , Feb. 25, 1904. 

McCANDUSS Annsttb Quacxsnbush Hoosick^ N. Y., June 24, 1891. 

Eugenia Annette Media, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1892. 

McMAHON Makt Daviks Schsnck Dayton, O., Nov. 14, 1894. ' 

Julia Davies Dayton, O., Jan. 9, 1899. 

Mary Sprigg Dayton, O., Sept 14, 1901. j 

MASON Makgabxt Dalton Kbrvoot Oct 27, 1892. i 

William Kerfoot March 13, 1898. j 

Rodney Starkweather Nov. 29, 1899. i 

MOSLE Cornelia Elizabbth Boasdman . . Qeveland, O., Nov. 16, 190X. 

Elizabeth Boardman Nov. 14, 1902. I 

NOYES Fannib Anslby Oct 30, 1895. | 

OSBORNE Bbbtha Josbphinb Gkinnbll New Haven, Conn., Oct i, 1891. 

Grace Josephine Ghen^ Belgium, Aug. 7, 1892. 

Ruth Elizabeth Washington, D. C, Dec. 13* 1901. 

Edwin Grinnell Washington, D. C, Sept 26, 1903. 

PAGE Ruth Gbat Brown June 14, 1898. 

Robert Guthrie July 7, 190X. 

PARSONS Bbbtha Db Forbst Brush New Haven, Conn., May x8, 1897. 

Arthur Wellesley Sept 27, 1900. 

Harriet Trumbull Oct 26, 1901. 

PECK Katb Hamilton Marshall Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct 8, 1889. 

James Oramel May 7, 1896. 

PERES Rbbbcca Bbhm (d. Dec. 9, 1901) March 12, 190X. 

PLATT Fbancbs Du Bois Carson Portland, Ore., Aug. 24, 1895. 

POND Ada H. Barnbs Alma, Kan., July 20, 1901. 

RICHARDSON Eloisb Wickaro Clevehind, O., June 26, 1893. 

ROBINSON Sarah Morgan Goodwin Hartford, Conn., Nov. 9, 1898. 

Sarah Goodwin Hartford, Conn., Nov. 14, 1901. 

Elizabeth Trumbull Hartford, Conn., Sept. 6, 1903. 

ROCKWELL Mary J. W. Haight New York City, Feb. 14, 1903. 

ROGERS Annib T. Day Chicago, 111., Oct 12, 1901. 

Katharine Gamble Chicago^ 111., Oct. x6, 1902. 

SAGE Clara Bbllb Fry Rochester, Pa., Nov. 3, 1892. 

Donald Henry Aug. 2, 1893. 
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SANFORD Olivb Tbbxt Coening New York City, July 4, 1900. 

SAWYER Susan Gmteudb Hall Dover, N. H., Nov. 12, 1890. 

Jonathan Aug. 21, 1891. 

Elizabeth Bigelow Jan. 24, 1898. 

SCOTT, E. D. Sarah Hakungton Rogbes Webster, Mass., Aug. 9, 1899. 

Elizabeth Rogers Oct. 30, 1900. 

SHEARMAN Nbllib Hall Stillmam Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct z x, 1894. 

SKILTON Maudb Hslbn Gkignabo New York City, Dec. 30, 1903. 

SMITH, H. A. ... .LoRBTTA Josbphinb Mbad Brooklyn, N. Y., April 15, 1895. 

Gifford Pinchot (d. Jan. 13, 1900) April 25, 1898. 

Theodore Studwell July 28, 1900. 

Earl June 7, 1903. 

SMITH, S. L. Ellbn Bown Lucas Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 14, 1896. 

SNIPE Chbistxnb Cartbx July 8, 1896. 

Son, bom' July 13, 1897, s^nd died two days later. 
Daughter, bom Jan. 26, 1899* who also died. 
STORRS Bbssie Lawton Whitmorb Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1894. 

Jack Whitmore Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1895. 

Ruth Rowell Feb. 8, 1897. 

Una Hampton June 13, 1898. 

Mary Elizabeth Nov. 26, 1899. 

Lewis Austin, Jr Aug. 12, 1903. 

TUTTLE Edith A. Mathbr Hartford, Conn., March 21, 1894- 

Reubena Hartford, Conn., Dec. 23, x894« 

Marion Hartford, Conn., May 25, 1898. 

UNDERHILL Josephine Feost (d. Mar. 20, 1898) . Bath, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1893- 

Editha '. Bath, N. Y., Sept. 2, x894« 

Susan Louise Chase (2d wife) .... Castile, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1899. 

Laura (d. Jan. 31, 1901) Warsaw, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1901. 

John Lispenard Warsaw, N. Y., July xx, 1902. 

Janet Warsaw, N. Y., April 14, 1904. 

VALENTINE Helen M. Hyde New York City, Nov. 25, 1896. 

Charles A., Jr Aug. 29, 1897. 

Louise Sept. 29, 1898. 

Joseph Manson Jan. 19, 1902. 

WALLACE (^ace Seccomb Washington, Conn., Sept 9, 1896. 

Edward Seccomb June 15, 1897. 

Elizabeth Hale Dec. 26, 1899. 

Frederic William, Jr. June 6, 1903. 

WARING Martha Gallaudet Backus Savannah, Ga., Dec. 24, 1902. 

Alice Savannah, Ga., April 21, 1904. 

WELCH Maey Stuart Williams ,. So. Glastonbury, Conn., Dec. 8, 1897. 

Emily* Williams New Haven, Conn., Nov. 3, 1899. 

Frances Goodwin East River, Conn., Sept. 13, 1901. 

Elizabeth Edwards New Haven, Conn., July x8, 1903. 

WELLS, H. W Lucy Colton New York City, Dec. 25, 1890. 

Colton Wetmore Aug. 6, 1891. 

(Class Boy) (died April 27, 1894.) 

Margaret Colton Oct s, 1893. 

John Cotton Waltham, Mass., Nov. 23, 1896. 

Katharina Wilmington, Del., Jan. 23, 1902. 

WELLS, P. P. ... .Eleanoe Duncan Munger New Haven, Conn., May 22, 1893. 

Lewis Gray, 2d June 9, 1896. 

Elizabeth Sept. 3* 1902. 

WEST Elida May Withecom b Buffalo, N. Y., July 17, 1890. 
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WHITE Nbllie CoHKOE Humboldt, la.. July 3, 1895. 

WHITTLESEY .... Elsie Blxm Still Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 28, 1891. 

Frances Oct. 14, 1894. 

Pauline July 14, 1898. 

Margaret Jan. 9, 1902. 

WILLIAMS Adelb Maegaext Dxckbeman Milton, Pa., April 14, 1898. 

Charles Dickerman Oct i, 1900. 

WINTERS Lillian Peige Norwich. Conn., Dec 31. 1891. 

Charles Prior Chicago, 111., Jan. 21, 1893. 

Dorothy Flower Chicago, 111., Aug. 4, 1894. 

Lawrence Morse Chicago, 111., June 6, 1896. 

WOODRUFF Maude Dokald Macbeide PhiUdelphia, Pa., Aug. 4. 1898. 

WYLIE Cathaeinb Vieginla Hopkins Washington, D. C, April 30, 1895. 

Andrew, 2d Washington, D. C, Feb. 12, 1896. 

Horace, Jr., (d. Feb. 21, 1901) . . Washington, D. C, May 9, 1900. 

James Hopkins (d. Oct. 1903) . • • • Washington, D. C, May ix, 1901. 

Katharine Washington, D. C, Feb. 27, 1903. 

NON-GRADUATES. 

BISHOP Annie Lucetta Waenee Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 31, 1889. 

Warner Sept. 16, 1892. 

Alfred April 8, 1897. 

Nathaniel Nov. 27, 1903. 

BISSELL Maey Wheelee Stonington, Conn., March 4, 1895. 

CHUMASERO Emily Boyd Simpson ; July 25, 1903. 

CONNOR Eva I. Donnelly Sept 19, 1890. 

Alice Aug. 23, 189X. 

FITZGERALD Married (one child) Chicago, lU, 

GOODWIN Maey A. V. Hood Seattie, Wash., Nov. 23. 1899. 

GRIGGS Chaelotte Hamilton Beanch .... Savannah, Ga., April ix, 1893. 

(Died May X4> x897-) 

Mary MacDevitt May 6, 1895. 

(Died Dec. x6, 1896.) 
Caeoline Haeing White (2d wife) Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 4, 1902. 
HARTSHORNE Maegaeet Willis Flushing L. I., April 16, 1895. 

Mary Mintum April 8, 1897. 

Richard Feb. 16, 1900. 

HOSEA Maey Alice Woodson St Joseph, Mo., Feb. 18, 1893. 

Virginia N Feb. 24, 1894. 

Rachel M Sept 2, 1900. 

Silas Woodson March 14, 1903. 

IRELAND Elizabeth Maud Gallatin New York City, Feb. 6, 1895. 

(Died July 31, 1895.) 
Aeline Elizabeth Davies (2d wife) Wilkes Barre, Pa., June 5, 1901. 

Davis Pell New York City, Feb. 26, 1904. 

ISHAM Lucy Keep Jan. 4, 1893. 

Albert Keep Jan. 9, 1894. 

Maey Louise Otis (2d. wife) June 24, 1902. 

McCLELLAN Fbances Packabo Providence, R. I., April 5, 1904. 

NEWELL Haeeibt R. King Chicago, 111., April 24, 1894. 

Ashbel Barney, Jr April 21, 1897. 

Eleanor King March 28, 1900. 

Harriet Jan. x6, 1902. 
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ROGERS ... 
RUBSAMEN 

WILLIAMS 
WINCHELL 



.Grace Howard Stevens Jan. 4, 1888. 

(Died July 22, 1896.) 

Dorothy Howard Sept. 24, 1890. 

. Marie Louise Wasfelaer Hoboken, N. J., April 30, 1890. 

Marie Irma Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 1901. 

Margaret Storie Summit, N. J.» Aug. 1902. 

William Charles Louis, ad. Summit, N. J., May 1894. 

Charles Ernest Newark, N. J., March 1899. 

.Eliza Thomson Dunn Aug. 9, 1896. 

Mary Carver Nov. 27 1 1897. 

Priscilla Sept 18, 1899. 

Charles Tudor Sept. 6, 1903. 

.Jeanette Mxser Jacksonville, Ore., March 12, 1894. 

Joseph Lafon, Jr. May 2, 1895. 
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ADDRESSES. 



GRADUATES. 

William P. Aiken, Burlington, Vt. 

William W. Ames, 112 Midland avenue, Montdair, N. J. 

Dr. William L. Armstrong, 19 West 48th street, New York City. 

Henry C. Atkins, 26 West 13th street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Arnold P. Austin, Blackstone Law Building, Uniontown, Pa. 

Freeman D. Baerman, Dunellen, N. J. 

John W. Banks, Fairfield avenue and Water street, Bridgeport, G>nn. 

Rev. Qifford W. Barnes, Jacksonville, 111, 

Dr. Donald McL. Barstow, 56 East Sjd street, New York City. 

Horace B. Bartholomew, Pottsville, Pa. 

John W. Beckwith, 427 Reaper Blodc, Chicago, 111. 

Dr. Ernest S. Bishop, 919 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., 144 Benefit street. Providence, R. I. 

Walter S. Brewster, 139 Joralemon street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles T. Brooks, Perry-Payne Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Philip E. Browning, Kent Chemical Laboratory, New Haven, Conn. 

Hillhouse Buel, Matoaca, Chesterfield County, Va. 

Augustus Cobum, 185 1 North Penn street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George Coggill, 140 East 37th street. New York City. 

Albert St.C. Cook, 90 Gillette street, Hartford, Conn. 

Howard Copland, Interlaken, Switzerland. 

William H. Corbin, 172 Collins street, Hartford, Conn. 

Safford A. Crummey, Yale Qub, New York City. 

Thomas M. Cullinan, 15 Connecticut Bank Building, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. John H. Daniels, 559 West Ferry street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William C. Dickinson, 323 Sherman avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Thomas E. Donnelley, 149 Pljrmouth place, Chicago, 111. 

George P. Douglas, 2424 Park avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eugene Dupee, 82 Hartford Building, Chicago, 111. 

Prof. Frederick W. Ellis, Topeka, Kan. 

Joseph R. Ensign, Simsbury, Conn. 

Joseph G. Ewing, P. O. Drawer 1002, Wilmington, Del. 

Samuel H. Fisher, 403 St. Ronan street. New Haven, Conn. 

Claude L. Forbes, 719-23 University Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Albert M. Freeman, Blairstown, N. J. 

John R. Gait, Hawaiian Trust Company, Limited, Honolulu, H. I. 

Edward J. Gavegan, 52 William street. New York City. 

Rev. Charles O. Gill, Jericho Centre, Vt. 

Porter B. Godard, 605-8 New York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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John C. Griggs, 801 Carnegie Hall, 56th street and Seventh avenue, 

New York City. 
Thomas Hanlon, Jr., care of Thomas Hanlon, LL.D., San Joaquin street, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward B. Hinckley, 54 Prospect street, Northampton, Mass. 
Howland Hoadley, care of Russell H. ttoadley, 22 East 65th street. New 

York City. 
Leverett L. Hull, 1109 Fisher Building, Chicago, 111. 
Robert W. Huntington, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. Arthur M. Hyde, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
Dr. Baruch Israeli, U. S. Army Medical Museum, comer Seventh and 

B streets, S. W., Washington, D. C. 
Arthur E. Jenks, 46 East 19th street. New York City. 
James H. Keefe, Chester, Mass. 

Prof. Charles F. Kent, 406 Humphrey street. New Haven, Conn. 
Charles S. King, 154 North Wabash street, Wabash, Ind. 
Prof. George L. Lamphier, Goshen, Conn. 
Charles W. Lefler, 35 Nassau street. New York City. 
Milton M. Lemer, 220 North street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Rev. Frederick N. Lindsay, Charlotte, N. Y. 
Rev. Arthur M. Little, 107 South Bluff street, Peoria, 111. 
Edward O. Loe, 3047 14th avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
John W. Lucas, 708 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert L. Luce, 56 East 53d street, New York City. 
Eugene E. McCandliss, 11 West 22d street, New York City. 
Joseph S. McMahon, Dayton, O. 

William A. McQuaid, 154 Nassau street. New York City. 
Henry E. Mason, 115 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 
William R. Matson, The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Mark E. Merrifield, Continental Hotel, Broadway and 20th street. New 

York City. 
John F. A. Merrill, 98 Exchange street, Portland, Me. 
William C. Moore, 51 West 51st street, New York City. 
A. Henry Mosle, 128 East 62d street. New York City. 
Henry F. Noyes, 423 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John B. Osborne, 2 116 Connecticut avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. William H. Page, 27 Board of Trade, Columbus, O. 
Rev. Edward L. Parsons, St. Mark's Rectory, Berkeley, Cal. 
Charles C. Paulding, Grand Central Station, New York City. 
Rev. George C. Peck, iii South 9th avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Israel H. Peres, 68 Equitable Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
Gordon B. Pike, 160 Fifth avenue. New York City. 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 161 5 Rhode Island avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Robert T. Piatt, Commercial Block, Portland, Ore. 
Samuel N. Pond, 1228 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 111. 
Rev. Harry L. Reed, Auburn Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Charles G. Reynolds, 1531 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. Oliver H. Richardson, 284 Orange street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Henry S. Robinson, 133 Woodland street, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. William H. Rockwell, 141 West 76th street. New York City. 

James G. Rogers, 1615 Ashland Block, Chicago, 111. 

Henry J. Sage, care of Crocker- Wheeler Company, 607 Empire Building, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
Frederic H. Sanford, Palmyra, N. Y. 
William D. Sawyer, 26 Liberty street. New York City. 
Prof. Ferdinand Schwill, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Edmund D. Scott, 287 Locust street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Frederick A. Scott, 750 Main street, Hartford, Conn. 
Edward E. Sears, Council, Alaska. 

Thomas G. Shearman, 374 Sterling place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles H. Sherrill, 30 Broad street, New York City. 
Prof. Charles S. Skilton, Lawrence, Kan. 
Herbert A. Smith, Lake Waccabuc, N. Y. 
Samuel L. Smith, 777 Genesee avenue, Qeveland, O. 
Dr. Langdon T. Snipe, 46 Green street, Bath, Me. 
Dr. Horace S. Stokes, 32 East 53d street. New York City. 
Lewis A. Storrs, 26 State street, Hartford, Conn. 
Joseph P. Tuttle, 50 State street, Hartford, Ccmn. 
John Underbill, Warsaw, Wyoming County, N. Y. 
Charles A. Valentine, i East 27th street, New York City. 
Howard W. Vernon, 199 Lafayette avenue, Brodclyn, N. Y. 
Frederick W. Wallace, Plainfield, N, J. 
Dr. Thomas P. Waring, Savannah, Ga. 
Charles M. Washington, Graduates Club, New Haven, Conn. 
Lewis S. Welch, Yale Alumni Weekly, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Hubert W. Wells, Wilmington, Del. 
Philip P. Wells, Yale Law School Library, New Haven, Conn. 
DeWitt C. West, Lowville, N. Y. 
Edmund B. White, 162 Evanston avenue, Chicago, 111. 
James T. Whittlesey, 39 Lloyd place, Montclair, N. J. 
Howard H. Williams, 31 Nassau street. New York City. 
Andrew L. Winters, 423 Ashland Block, Chicago, 111. 
George W. Woodruff, Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. C. 
Horace Wylie, 1205 Vermont avenue, Washington, D. C. 



NON-GRADUATES. 

Nathaniel W. Bishop, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kenneth P. Chumasero, 4954 Washington avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Walter J. Connor, 1439 State street. New Haven, Corai. 

William J. F. Dailcy, Plaza, North Clark street and 58th avenue, 

Chicago, 111. 
Romayne E. Fitzgerald, care of W. H. Fitzgerald, loi Washington street, 

Chicago, 111. 
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William B. Goodwin, care of Aetna Fire Insurance Company, 514 Cali- 
fornia street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Robert F. Griggs, Waterbury, Conn. 

Robert Hartshorne, Portland place, Highlands, N. J. 

Charles Hegamin, Jr., 404 Third avenue, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

Jefferson C. Hosea, 3716 East loth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Joseph S. Huntington, Old Lyme, Conn. 

John deC. Ireland, 60 Liberty street. New York City. 

Ralph Isham, 143 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 

George J. Kennedy, 31 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Percy W. McClellan, Woodstock, Conn. 

Henry L. Macgruder, University Club, Chicago, 111. 

Ashbel B. Newell, care of White Pass & Yukon Railroad Company, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Endicott G. Putnam, care of James Kingsley Blake, New Haven, Conn. 

Karl E. Rubsamen, 276 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 

Frederick N. Squire, care of New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. William C. Williams, 58 East 43d street, Chicago, 111. 

Albert J. Wilson, Marion, Ind. 

Joseph L. Winchell, Grant's Pass, Ore. 
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